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Preface 


L ong ago in college the professor of philosophy said: “Mr. Gould, 
I you never will be a philosopher; you cannot seem to forget the 
common-sense viewpoint.” The good man meant to reproach me, but, 
in fact, supplied me with a yardstick by which I have tried to measure 
all that I have said or written since then. Although based on personal 
experience and conviction, this book does not claim originality of 
thought or research: it is an attempt to state in common-sense terms 
how the principles of Freudian psychology may help us free ourselves 
from fears and false impressions that have made us needlessly unhappy. 
I hope they will do this as effectively for you as they have for me and 
the people of whom I have written. 

I shall thank my analysts without identifying them, lest I seem to 
make them responsible for views which they might not agree with— 
after all, they wanted me to reach my own conclusions, not adopt theirs. 
But I will express direct appreciation to the editors who helped me un- 
learn most of what I was taught about “English composition”: Messrs. 
Carl Easton Williams, Frank McLearn, Fred Menagh, Sylvan Byck, 
and R. R. Endicott. I am also grateful for permission to reprint material 
from the pages of The Woman, Parents’ Magazine, She, and especially 
The Family Circle, in which what I regard as my best work in extended 
form has appeared. 


L. G. 



CHAPTER 1 


ON THE LATEST ROUTE 


T his is to be a book of travel and moralising— on the Great 
Trade Route which, thousands of years before our day, 
ran from Cathay to the Cassiterides. Along the Mediterranean 
shores it went and up through Provence. It bore civilisation 
backwards and forwards along its tides. . . , And this may turn 
out to be in part a book of prophecies— as to what may and 
mayn’t happen to us according as we re-adopt, or go ever far- 
ther from, the frame of mind that is Provence and the civilising 
influences that were carried backwards and forwards in those 
days. 

I have told somewhere else the story of the honest merchant 
who came to Tarascon which is at the heart of Provence on 
the Greatest of all the Routes— driven there by an elephant. But 
the book in which I told that story is long out of print and I 
do not think it is to treat a reader dishonestly if one repeats in 
a new book some story or piece of morality that is contained 
in an old and unobtainable work by the author. 

For if the reader wants to read that piece he must buy this 
book— or obtain it from his library— since he cannot get the 
other without going to more trouble than any sane or normal 
person would take over a mere book. If on the other hand he 
should buy this one whilst already possessing the other, one 
may, as an honest vendor, assume either that he is so mad as not 
to be omsidered or that he so likes the writer that he will par- 
don in him the very s%ht dishonesty of obtaining-for a new 
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book should be new all through— the fraction of cent or penny 
that will be represented by that repetition. ... I indulge in 
that speculation to show that considerations of commercial 
morality are not completely alien to this writer. ... I may 
or may not repeat the story of the elephant: if I do I shall now 
consider the repetition to be justified. 

Long ago, then, I was sitting in the Cafe de Paris which is 
the most fashionable cafe in the city of the Good King Rene 
and of St Martha. That is not to say that it is very fashionable 
but that it is the resort of the ex-officers of the famous but 
disbanded Fourth Lancers, the officers of the brown-skinned, 
scarlet-fezzed troops that now occupy the casernes of the regi- 
ment of Ney, of the notaire, the avoue, the avocat, the justice 
of the peace, of the ex-picture dealer who still possesses 
Gauguins and Van Goghs that he bought from those artists 
when they were in Arles at twenty francs a time; and the hon- 
est— and indeed never to be sufficiently belauded— merchant who 
still prints and purveys beautiful bandannas. They have been 
made in Tarascon for hundreds of years and still shine in and 
beautify, not only the darkest forests of darkest Africa, but the 
brightest suns of the most coralline of far Eastern strands. Of- 
ficers, lawyers, judges, honest merchants, professors, sui^eons, 
land-owners . . . twice a day all that Tarascon has of the pro- 
fessional and not too newly-wedded classes meets under those 
awnings, basks beneath the shade of the planes or shivers be- 
neath the blasts of the immense, life-giving and iced mktrd. 

And, careful as this writer is of commercial morality he is 
not less careful of the company that he keeps, for twice a year, 
twice a day, he will be found amongst those impea^ablcs tak- 
ing his vermouth-cassis before lunch and before dinner his 
fnmdccrin-citron. Twice a year, twice a day for five or six days 
at a time. For wherever I may be going in the round-and-round 
of the great beaten track, begin it where you wiU, stepping on 
the eternal merry-go-round at the Place de la Concorde, the 
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Promenade des Anglais, Fifth Avenue or Piccadilly— wherever 
I may be going on that latest of the Greatest Trade Routes I 
contrive to fetch up both going and coming for my four or 
five days in the little city that looks across the Rhone at Beau- 
caire. Beautiful Beaucaire of the ivorine castle of Nicolette “au 
clair visage,” whose feet were so white that they made the very 
daisies look dim! 



Beaucaire from across the Rhone 


I am bound to say that Beaucaire, one of the stations of the 
great pre-historic Trade Route that ran frpm Cathay up the 
Rhone to the Cassiterides and then sighed for more worlds to 

conquer Beaucaire that stiU has her fair that has existed 

every year on the old merchants’ tabu ground since before his- 
tory began. . . . Beaucaire, then, looks far the best, when seen 
across the Rhone, with her white fagade and her white tower. 
And I am equally bound to say that when, the other day, I asked 
the young lady who presides over the bookshop at Tarascon for 
a copy of “Aucassin and Nicolette” . . . “Voulez vous entendre 
rhistoire de deux beaux enjcmts, Aucassin et Nicolete?'^ . , . 
she replied: 

“Monsieur desires the book of M. Francis Carco? We arc 
not allowed to stock such works.” 

{:*53 
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Alarm grew and grew in his wild eyes and he exclaimed: 

“Why, I might get to like them and then what would be- 
come of me?” ... I think that, at his brilliant exposition of that 
theory that is at the root of our uncivilisedness, I had my first 
impulse— it must have been eleven years ago!— to write this 
book. 

He was an honest merchant, retired. . . . To Ottery St 
Mary’s which, though he did not know it, had been the home 
of a great poet. He would have been horrified at the idea of 
writing verses; he had passed an honest life as a cutler at 
Sheffield where they supply, to the ignorant heathens that trick 
themselves amidst forests and on coral strands with the ban- 
dannas that are the glory of Tarascon, knives that will not cut. 

He had, he said, been all his life aware that merchants did 
not receive the social respect that should be due them. The 
most honest of Sheffield merchants retired will not be received 
by the County. That seemed to me odd in a cosmogony whose 
chief claim to call itself civilised lay in the successes of its mer- 
chants. But he, presumably, knew what he was talking about. 
He continued, however: All his life he had dreamed of visiting 
and travelling along the Great Trade Route— the one and only 
Great one. It ran, he said, from China across all Asia to Asia 
Minor; then along the shores of the Mediterranean as far as 
Marseilles. There, up the Rhone, it ran inland, by way of Beau- 
caire and Lyons to Paris; then down the Seine past Rouen to 
the English Charmel which it crossed at its narrowest and so 
away along the South Coast of England past Ottery St Mary’s 
to the Scilly Isles where it ended abruptly. . . . And for ever 
backwards and forwards along that beaten track had gone the 
honest merchants bearing the merchandise of China to Cornwall 
and the products of Cornwall to Pekin. And they were regarded 
as sacred messengers, the prot6g6s of the gods. 

To that honest merchant it had seemed all his life that that 
track must be a paradise. Bearing your goods, regarded as 
sacred and so protected by kings and priests, you mov^ from 

nt73 



PART ONE 


^eiiing on tctili o^ourself 


CHAPTER I 


Science Shows the Way 


ARE YOU HAPPY? 

JDl I am not talking of the raptures most of us feel at a few never- 
to-be-forgotten moments^ nor imagining that you — or anyone — ^have 
had a life with no dark hours. I am only asking whether your life as 
a whole, day after day, brings you a sense of satisfaction that is more 
than mere contentment or bowing to the inevitable. Do you enjoy 
living right now, or do you endure the present on the strength of 
some hoped-for future “when you grow up,” “when you get well,” 
“after you are married,” “when your ship comes in” — or, perhaps, 
when the time comes to go to a better world than this one? 

If I were a casual acquaintance — or a Gallup pollster — ^you would 
probably say you are at least reasonably happy right now. For one 
thing, admitting that you are unhappy might imply that you were 
“unsuccessful” either in your work or in your marriage, and that would 
be an admission you might think humiliating. Besides, if it got around, 
it might hurt your reputation or the feelings of someone whom you 
are fond of. But I am not asking you to tell me, only that you “stop 
and think about it.” And although I do not know you, I predict that 
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The Way to Be Happy 

if you are not a lot wiser and more fortunate than most of us your 
answer will be, “No.” 

It’s true that my experience of human beings might be called one- 
sided. Throughout my adult life I have been in one profession or an- 
other to whose- members people take their troubles rather than their 
joys and satisfactions. Except for my friends — and frequently these 
have been no exception — ^nearly everyone whom I have come to know 
has been unhappy about one thing or another. Boys and girls have 
been unhappy at their parents’ lack of understanding or at their own 
inability to get the better of “temptation”; husbands have had wives 
— as wives had husbands — ^who were cold or inconsiderate or cruelj 
businessmen have had the wrong jobs, and housewives have felt crushed 
by domestic duties; parents have been disappointed in their children 
or frightened by their “unruliness,” and so on, until sometimes I felt 
I should be crushed by the sheer weight of other people’s sorrows even 
if I had none of my own. Are the few hundreds of men and women I 
have met and the thousands who have written to me very different 
from the mass of mankind.^ I do not believe so. 


YOU MAY NOT KNOW YOU’rE UNHAPPY 

There are a lot of people who think themselves happy— if they 
think at all— because they have never realized that life can bring more 
than surface satisfactions. They are like the gangster’s mistress in the 
play, Born Yesterday, whose answer to the question as to whether 
slie is happy is: “I got two mink coats!” Or the businessman who is 
too much absorbed in making money to consider whether he is happy 
or not. Or the “loyal” wife or husband to whom a confession of un- 
happiness would be a kind of treason. I suppose there are millions of 
us who are fundamentally unhappy and yet do not recognize the fact 
until it is somehow brought to our attention. 

. Miss K, for instance, came to me for “lessons in psychology.” She 
was a successful career woman, still young and attractive, who felt all 
she needed was a bit of help toward understanding other people. She 
admitted that she had a hasty temper, was subject to periodic migraine 
headaches, and probably drank more than she ought to, but on the 
whole she was “doing all right.” After a few “lessons” she began to 
wonder if she should not go a little deeper, and decided to attempt 
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psychoanalysis. Before long, although her headaches stopped and her 
desire for alcohol diminished, she began to realize that both these and 
a lot of other things she “hadn’t stopped to think about” meant really 
that she was unhappy and hated the kind of life she had been leading. 
She decided that there were more important things than business suc- 
cess, stopped driving herself so mercilessly, and began enjoying life 
as she had never known she had it in her to do. 

Maybe you will think Miss K was foolish. Many people regard 
happiness as sentimental nonsense or feel that the quest of it is selfish. 
Yet the fact is, an unhappy person seldom can achieve his fullest use- 
fulness to other people or get lasting satisfaction from his own achieve- 
ments. Nothing stunts a child’s development, for instance, more than 
having parents who are too concerned with “duty” to take time out 
to enjoy life with him. 

Bessie Y had a rare musical talent and at fourteen had already given 
a recital which won high praise from the critics. But Judge Y, her 
father, had no interest in his children except to make them obedient 
and respectful, while his wife — ^who scarcely dared to express an opin- 
ion in his presence — tried to gain a secondhand sense of importance 
through being “ambitious for her children.” Bessie was allowed no 
leisure or amusements but spent all the time she could spare from her 
schoolwork in continuous practicing. She hated her music because 
it deprived her of the good times other girls had, married at eighteen 
a man she did not particularly care for mainly to get away from home, 
and besides developing a serious neurosis, has long since stopped play- 
ing altogether. Bessie’s parents were good, conscientious people who be- 
lieved their attitude toward their children was “unselfish,” but because 
they neither achieved happiness nor taught their children how to find 
it, they failed miserably at what they themselves would have admitted 
was the biggest job of their lives. 


ONLY HAPPY PEOPLE ARE ALTRUISTIC 

For that Matter, it is only happy people who are capable of genuine 
unselfishness or altruism. An unhappy person always gets a secret, if 
unconscious satisfaction out of making others miserable, while the 
man or woman who enjoys life finds that pleasure is enhanced by 
being shared with others. Whether you have heard a good joke or are 
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admiring a sunset, your natural impulse, if you are a happy person, 
will be to look for somebody to whom you can tell the joke or who 
will come and enjoy the sunset with you. Indeed, as an eminent psy- 
chiatrist has put it; “The Ego can only ^ve out in altruistic, mature 
fashion if it has a surplus. It can only spill over and give to others if 
it has itself received sufficient gratification.” Therefore, if you are not 
happy, your wish to become so — ^which at heart all men share is more 
than a harmless weakness: it points to the one way in which you can 
attain your fullest possibilities, either of usefulness or of achievement. 

Like love, happiness does not mean exactly the same thing to any 
two people, and no definition of it will please everybody. There are 
people, for example, to whom happiness not only means more than 
pleasure, but something which they regard as morally or aesthetically 
“higher.” But since to me pleasure can mean anything from the taste 
of a prewar beefsteak to one’s first glimpse of the Parthenon, I feel 
that the only true distinction is that happiness is lasting, while pleas- 
ure is momentary. To be happy means to enjoy a succession of ex- 
periences, each of which is pleasurable, with comparatively few sen- 
sations of pain or of prolonged tension. It is such a life which the 
majority of people always have hoped to achieve, though pathetically 
few have actually done so. And the reason for this is still to me the 
most vital of all human problems. 


“happiness is in you 

One point upon which most authorities have almost monotonously 
agreed is that the source of happiness is in you. “The city of happiness 
is in the state of mind”— as the wall mottoes used to put it. But just 
how you can create this state of mind if you don’t have it, the wise 
men have failed to tell us; and this is because until comparatively 
lately the mind itself has been largely undiscovered territory. The 
small part of the mind whose function is to help us adapt ourselves to 
our physical environment has worked with triumphant success. We 
not only can survive with reasonable comfort in the uttermost ex- 
tremes of climate but we can raise food in the desert and move rela- 
tively safely, not only on the earth’s surface but over and underneath 
the sea and in the sky above us. Compared with the inabifity of even 
the vwsest of animals to live except under strictly fimitcd condi- 
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tions, our powers of “adaptation for survival” are unique in nature. 

But when man attempts to make a similar adjustment to his fellow 
humans — or, still more, to himself— what a different story! From world 
wars to individual neuroses, the record is one of few successes and in- 
numerable tragic failures. And while almost every method you can 
think of has been advocated or attempted in the long parade of re- 
ligions and philosophies, none of these has ever been able to make 
most men happy, and no one has really known why. Only within the 
lifetime of the present older generation has science at last discovered 
why the mind, which has learned to move mountains and alter the 
course of rivers, has not solved the problem of how to get on with our- 
selves and one another. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WAY 

Like so many others, this discovery, when it did come, occurred in 
the search for something else. It was in the course of research into the 
cause and cure of mental illness that Sigmund Freud and his follow- 
ers found the scientific way to happiness which men have been seek- 
ing through the ages. I know that is a tremendous statement and may 
seem a rash one — this book is my effort to explain and justify it. 

To repeat, the reason why we did not find the way to happiness 
which we have always felt lay in our minds is that our minds them- 
selves were until lately unknown territory. What Freud found and 
demonstrated was that, as he put it, only one tenth of the mind is 
where it can be seen by ordinary methods while the rest, like the bulk 
of a floating iceberg, lies hidden beneath the waters. And in this dark 
area of the mind which he called the “Unconscious” lie the reasons 
for our failure to develop the capacities for adaptation to ourselves 
and others — and therefore for happiness — which we were born with. 

Before I have finished I shall tell you many stories illustrating how 
this works out, but that of Blanche F may well begin the series. In 
her middle thirties, Blanche is still as attractive as she was at twenty 
and still bowls men over as effectively as ever. But she knows enough 
to realize that this cannot go on indefinitely and, while she is able to 
earn a good living, she’s beginning to be lonely and to realize it’s too 
bad that she is not married. She has talked of marriage for years, and 
has been engaged so often she has lost count, but something invariably 
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makes her draw back and decide at the last moment that this is not 
“the right man for her.” The fact is, Blanche had a father who was a 
chronic philanderer and eventually deserted her and her mother while 
she was still a schoolgirl. And while she is sensible enough to know 
that all men are not like her father, the unconscious distrust and de- 
sire to get even she developed out of her experience with him have 
been too strong to allow her to trust any other man, or overcome her 
urge to treat each of her suitors as she herself was once treated. Yet 
Blanche had had no idea of this until a psychoanalyst helped her to see 
it. She was as much puzzled over why she was so restless and unhappy 
underneath her round of “good times,” as thousands of other people 
whom their friends call lucky but who in fact are no happier than 
she was. 


uynamic psychology 

As everyone knows by this time, Freud discovered the “Uncon- 
scious” through the technique of psychoanalysis, of which I shall say 
a lot more later. His studies made possible a new kind of 
known as “dynamic” because it deals with the forces that produce our 
feelings and behavior rather than the behavior alone. Dynamic psy- 
chology, for instance, asks not what percentage of men are unfaithful 
to their wives, but why they are unfaithful; or, more accurately— 
since it always deals primarily with individual cases — what drives John 
Smith to “cheat” and keeps Tom Jones a devoted husband. 

But before we talk too much of forces operating in the mind we 
must try to define what the mind is. We can do this as well as we 
need to without going into any of the age-long philosophical argu- 
ments about it. The mind from the modern psychological or psy- 
chiatric standpoint is a still somewhat mysterious function of the en^ 
tire organism that makes up a human being. It is not located anywhere 
specifically, but serves the whole person for a single purpose— to help 
him adapt himself to his environment so as to find satisfaction for 
his needs and desires. And since pleasure is the feeling we experience 
when we find such satisfaction, and happiness is continued pleasure, 
we may say that the mind is that part of us whose job is to show us 
how we can be happy, and that if we are unhappy, it is because our 
minds are not working as they ought to. 
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Because we habitually call an organ which does not work ‘‘sick,” 
it has become the common practice to speak o£ “sick minds” or “men- 
tal illness,” and I shall use these phrases myself for convenience. In- 
deed, anyone whose mind does not work as it ought to — a neurotic, for 
example — is unquestionably a sick person, often even physically. But 
it would be nearer the exact truth to call such a mind undeveloped, 
stunted, or warped, since the main fact dynamic psychology has un- 
covered is that people’s minds fail to function because their develop- 
ment has been arrested by some force originally outside of themselves, 
and that this force is primarily fear. To be more specific, this means 
that if you are unhappy, it is mainly because you have never entirely 
grown up, and that if you have not grown up, it is because you were 
afraid to. 


INSIGHT 

Happiness, in other words, does not depend on faith, or moral 
virtue, still less on good fortune, though all of these may contribute 
to it. Happiness is gained through understanding, or what the psy- 
chiatrist calls “insight.” You get what you want because you see how 
to obtain it. But the seeing must go farther than mere intellectualiz- 
ing.^It must penetrate to your emotions, which are the real motive 
force of your existence, not just stop at your intelligence, which is as 
often used to shield you from the truth as to reveal it to you. If you 
visit a jail, the first prisoner you talk to might give you more unan- 
swerable ari;i:Lr.(“nis to prove that “crime does not pay” than you have 
ever thought of, and might even think that he believed them, but 
whether he really sees that they are true will remain unproved until 
he gets out and either “goes straight” — or doesn’t. All you have to do 
to make an alcoholic give up drinking is to get him to see that the 
release he gets from liquor is not worth what it costs him; intellectually 
he already \nows this much better than you do, but if he still goes on 
drinking, it is because his experience has not made him realize it 
emotionally. 

But of course to see things you must first look at them, and this 
takes both opportunity and — often — courage. You must “face reality” 
before you can adjust your ways of trying to get satisfaction to it. In fact, 
you must face two aspects of it: the reality outside you (or the truth 
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about tbe world in which you have to seek your satisfactions), and 
the reality of yourself (what your actual feelings and desires are). 
You were born with the ability to do this if your fears do not prevent 
it — indeed, that is what you have a mind for. 

“Reality” has a formidable sound, and I can still recall the hours I 
spent (or wasted) puzzling over the philosophers’ attempts to define 
it. But the sense in which the word is used in this book is quite simple. 
Reality is the way things are, as distinct from the way you think they 
are, or want them to be. 

You may think the girl you are in love with feels one way about 
you, and wish that she felt another, and neither of these may be “re- 
ality.” But there is a way she really feels about you, even though she 
herself may not know what it is, and the nearer you can come to guess- 
ing or diyining this the better you will know how to act toward her. 
At the same time, what you think your feelings for her are may not 
be “real,” either — ^though you do have feelings and they are what they 
are, no matter how little you may understand them. And here, too, 
the closer you can come to facing reality, the better the chance that 
your relationship with your beloved will bring you the happiness you 
hope for. 

There are two main obstacles to seeing reality and adjusting our- 
selves to it. One is ignorance, which basically means not having had 
a chance to find out how to do what must be done to get what you 
want. The reason it took us so long to be able to fly was mainly, if 
not wholly, ignorance of the laws of aerodynamics, and once we dis- 
covered the reality of these laws and developed a machine that was 
adjusted to them, the “air age” began. But while ignorance still pre- 
vents our doing many things in which we might find pleasure and 
escaping many that cause pain, that’s something which time can be 
trusted to take care of. There are no discoverable limits to humanity’s 
capacity for learning, even though the only finally effective method 
— ^trial-and-error—may be slow and, to the individual, sometimes costly. 

A much larger obstacle to happiness than ignorance is false impres- 
sions— -dhovt all those which we get in childhood. For it is at birth, 
if not even before that, that the human mind is most impressionable, 
and the notions we acquire as babies and small children both go 
deeper and last longer than any that we develop later. It is when these 
first impressions are mistaken— as some of them more or less inevi- 
tably are— that the obstacles are set up which block our emotional de- 
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velopment or ‘‘slant” it in the wrong direction. It isn’t our fault this 
happens, but unfair as it may sound, that does not alter the effect 
upon us or protect us from the consequences of being unable to see 
things more clearly. Theoretically, as a person matures, he revises his 
impressions on the basis of wider experience and of his own greater 
strength and knowledge. He profits by his mistakes and makes sure 
not to repeat them. But in practice few of us can do this in all— or 
most — cases. 


THE MAN WHO HAD TO BE SICK 

If you asked my friend Tom W why he is not happy he would be 
amazed at such a “stupid” question. How could you expect him to be 
happy when he is ill most of the time? Yet the truth is, Tom’s un- 
happiness and illness are both results of an uncorrected “false im- 
pression.” His mother died when he was a baby and his father’s second 
wife, who brought him up, disliked him cordially and did not hesitate 
to show it. (He reminded her of the unpleasant fact that her husband 
had been married before.) Having no way to learn better, Tom 
developed the idea that he must be the sort of person no one ever could 
love, and he has built his life around that notion. 

Since no one can live unless he can get love from somewhere, Tom 
has had to fall back upon himself in a subtle and unconscious form of 
self-love. He would be ashamed to be openly selfish or conceited — 
which “loving yourself” means to most people — ^but he has discovered 
that no one will blame him for being absorbed in himself and his 
troubles as long as he is ill. So although he doesn’t realize it, Tom has 
to be sick, and no sooner has he been cured of one real or imaginary 
illness than he starts developing a new set of symptoms. His pattern of 
living is a typical “neurotic compromise,” made necessary by his child- 
ish false impression of the sort of person he is. And this is false now- 
adays, however true it may have been when he was little, because there 
is no reason whatever why Tom as an adult could not win love from 
another person just as easily as anyone else. He has never learned to 
do so because he has never outgrown the result of his first failures, and 
emotionally is still five years old. 

What has made Tom’s false impression keep him from maturing is 
of course the element of fear it left in his mind. He has never dared to 
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try to find out whether he might not win love because he has been so 
terribly afraid of a repetition of the pain he suffered when the people 
to whom he first looked for love refused him. Early students of psycho- 
analysis believed that such fears were implanted by a single shock or 
“trauma,” and that a mentally blocked person could be freed to go on 
growing up if you could find out what the trauma was in his case and 
make him see how he had exaggerated its importance. But today we 
know that with a few exceptions (the death of a mother, for example) 
the effect of any one shock on a child’s mind depends on his general 
emotional bias and especially the way he felt and feels about his parents. 


ARE “shocks” so IMPORTANT? 

John F had a fear of enclosed places which made it impossible for 
him to ride in elevators, and extremely hard even to take the subway. 
He believed the trouble started with a time when as a punishment his 
mother locked him in the closet, forgot she had done so, and went out 
to do her morning’s shopping, to come home and find him nearly half 
dead of suffocation. But while this would certainly have had a bad 
effect on any child, what made it so severe and lasting in John’s case 
was that he had never felt sure that his mother loved him, so that her 
“forgetting” him became the focal point around which all his feelings 
of neglect and helplessness came to be centered. Had he felt really 
secure in her affection he would have been able to forget her “absent- 
mindedness” comparatively quickly. And because most obstacles to 
mental growth are based on whole relationships, not isolated incidents, 
I speak of “impressions” rather than of “traumas.’^ 

But the fact that we are so impressionable in the early years of our 
lives is not the only reason why our false impressions cannot be corrected 
and the fears they have left with us outgrown. A still bigger reason is 
that we have come to be unconscious of them, and so cannot re-examine 
them or test them by the wider vision of reality which adult experience 
brings us."*If you suffer physical pain beyond your particular limit of 
endurance, a reaction automatically takes place which makes it im- 
possible for you to feel the pain any longer— you faint or go into cdma. 
But what no one knew until Freud’s time was that the same thing 
happens in the case of feelings or emotions which become too painful 
to be endured. An equally automatic process called “repression” blots 
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them out o£ your awareness and makes you as totally unconscious o£ 
them as though they had never entered your mind. John F had re- 
pressed his feeling o£ resentment toward his mother because o£ an 
overwhelming childish fear that if she knew he felt that way about her, 
she might decide to abandon him entirely. He “displaced” his fear onto 
the closet, and to any other place that could remind him of it, but had 
quite “forgotten” where it really came from. 

As we shall see later, the most painful of all feelings are those of guilt 
and shame, so that it is these that we arejikely to repress even in 
situations in which we are clearly conscious of other emotions which 
distress us but are not beyond endurance. Take, for instance, the case 
of the soldier who develops a battle neurosis after seeing his best friend 
killed beside him. The man is or may be fully conscious of his grief at 
the loss, and even of his fear at knowing that it might have been him- 
self who stopped the bullet. But the chances are that he is wholly and 
sincerely unaware of how glad he is that even his best friend rather than 
himself was the victim, or of a superstitious sense that feeling that way 
makes him an accomplice in his friend’s death. 

I 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 

A 

What psychoanalysis has revealed to an astonished — and frequently 
terrified and angry — world is that the mind of every man and woman 
contains a mass of emotions, memories, and urges which have been 
“repressed” in this way; and what is more that, once repressed, nothing 
can be brought back into consciousness by an effort of will or by trying 
to be “honest with yourself.” Only release through some outside agency 
from the fear which brought on the repression can bring the repressed 
materiak into the open again. The part of the mind which is made up 
of repressed feelings, wishes, memories, hopes, et cetera, has come to be 
spoken of as the Unconscious Mind, or simply The Unconscious— and 
this, as I said before, is both larger and more potent in controlling our 
behavior than the conscious mind of whose existence we are aware. 

If you’re not familiar with this idea, I dare say it will sound un- 
convincing, and indeed the only way one can know definitely what it 
means to have had repressed feelings is through the experience of 
having them brought back to consciousness. But at any rate this is the 
sense in which I use the words “repression” and “unconscious,” so don’t 
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fall into the common error of supposing that when you decide you’d 
rather keep your job than gratify your impulse to tell the boss to go- 
jump in the lake, you have ‘"repressed” your fit of temper. You sup- 
pressed it— though perhaps less perfectly than you imagine — but it was 
not r<?pressed because you were conscious of it. If you have a repressed 
feeling toward your employer, it is one you could not bring yourself to 
admit, such as being in love with him, or having a sneaking admiration 
for his nerve in pushing other people around as you have always wanted 
to but never quite dared. 

Because everyone has an unconscious mind full of repressed feelings 
and desires, every human being suffers to some degree from a conflict 
between conscious aspirations and ideals which push him in one 
direction, and repressed impulses which drive him in the other. It’s the 
fact that so much of our mental energy is wasted in such conflicts, and 
that our preoccupation with them keeps us standing still instead of 
growing up emotionally, that is the chief reason why most of us are so 
much less happy than we could be. So far as you are concerned, the 
way to grow up and be happy is to solve your conflicts by discovering 
and accepting yourself as you are, not as you think you “should be” — 
and then taking the same attitude toward other people. For until you’ve 
learned to get on with yourself, you won’t be able to adjust yourself to 
anyone or anything else. 



Maying Friends with Yourself 


N early all that remains of Dr. Alfred Adler’s attempt to set up 
his own school of psychology is the single phrase “inferiority 
complex.” But that phrase struck a responsive chord in the collective 
heart of mankind, and to this day about half the people who are 
maladjusted and believe they “know what is the matter with them” 
give it as their explanation. 

It is only too true that most of us sometimes su£Eer from an aching 
feeling of “inferiority,” but this is by no means based on the memory of 
our childish sense of weakness and helplessness compared with grown- 
ups, to which Adler attached such importance. The person to whom 
each of us mainly feels inferior is himself — that is, the ideal self which 
his imagination and his childish terror of his real self have created. 
And, strangely enough, the feeling of inferiority to their ideals is often 
strongest in the very people who come nearest to achieving or sur- 
passing other people’s. 

I was for years the close friend and pastoral assistant of a man whose 
life and spirit were as nearly “Christlike” as I think a human being’s 
can be. In all the time that I knew him, the Rev. John G never, to my 
knowledge, did a cruel or dishonorable thing or spoke a word which 
he did not mean to be kind. He was the sort of man of whom people 
said that his smile was a benediction. And what’s more, except for one 
tragedy — his only son’s untimely death— he was as fortunate as his 
friends felt he deserved. His health was good; he never lacked enough 
money for his simple needs; he had an adoring wife and family, and 
he was loved, admired, and respected by everyone who knew him. And 
yet in his ninetieth year this true saint, if there ever was one, told me: 
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‘1 do not think I have ever had a happy day in my life. There has 
never been a day — in fact, there has hardly been an hour — when the 
knowledge of my sins and failures has not tortured me almost beyond 
endurance/’ And while I admit the statement represented partly a 
mood of depression and partly an attitude unconsciously assumed be- 
cause it was the way the dear man thought a Christian should feel, I 
believe that it was basically true and sincere. Mr. G had missed the 
way to happiness, and what— as I now see— led him off the track were 
the ‘‘ideals” he cherished so devoutly. 


IDEALS AND REALITY 

For however noble they may sound, ideals will not make you happy 
unless they conform to the realities of human nature; and of that we 
may say, as Lord Bacon did: “Nature is not governed except by obeying 
her.” We should ridicule an engineer who tried to build a bridge con- 
sidering only what he felt that its materials ought to carry without 
trying to find out how much stress they would actually stand. Yet 
since the beginning of recorded time men have been setting moral 
standards for themselves and one another which we now know are 
beyond the capacities of human nature. And thousands of us still do 
this. Witness the contemporary religious movement which adjures its 
members to be “absolutely pure, absolutely honest, and absolutely un- 
selfish” — as if any child of ten might not know that the one thing these 
demands have in common is that they are absolutely impossible. How 
far words like “selfish” and “unselfish” have psychologically valid 
meaning I do not know. But research into the depths of the unconscious 
mind has at least proved that no one ever yet has done or co’^ld do any- 
thing except in the fundamental hope of getting some personal satis- 
faction from it— in fact, that hope is the motive power of all behavior. 
And the only difference between the people we call selfish and those 
we call unselfish is whether the satisfaction they seek includes or ex- 
cludes the happiness of others. 

Certain earnest souls have denounced psychoanalysts for “denying 
the existence of sin.” We most certainly do not deny the sense of sin; 
on the contrary, we recognize it as one of the most important of all 
psychological phenomena. But whether that sense has any basic reality 
behind it— whether any given act or state of mind is sinful per re— we 
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regard as outside o£ our province. All we know is that in practice the 
effect of calling something a sin is to create emotional confusion, since 
the fear that is aroused by doing this makes it impossible to unearth 
the motives which inspired the action or to judge accurately what its 
results have been or will be. To accuse someone of “sin’’ will invariably 
put him on the defensive, and force him to lay a mental “smoke-screen” 
in which he and we alike will lose our bearings. For that reason, the 
first thing an analyst tells his patient is to try to disregard all moral or 
aesthetic elements and look at his acts and feelings as objectively as 
though they were the weather, or a chemical reaction. 


REPRESSION CAN LEAD TO MURDER 

Not so long ago a patient said to me with obviously forced casual- 
ness: “You know, Mr. Gould, I killed my mother.” In appearance Miss 
P, a refined, unmarried woman of what used to be called “uncertain 
age,” was one of the last people on earth from whom one would have 
expected this sort of confession, but if there is anything an analyst 
learns, it is never to be surprised at anything or anybody. Just as if Miss 
P had said she had been delayed in the subway, I inquired: “How did 
it happen Miss P had her explanation ready-made: it was a “mercy 
killing.” Her mother was dying slowly from inoperable cancer and 
suffering great pain, and it seemed an obvious act of kindness to put her 
out of her misery with an overdose of morphine. 

I accepted Miss P’s story without question, but it soon became clear 
that she didn’t. As she lost her fear that I would condemn her action, 
she was gradually able to release the repressed feelings which, as she 
eventually came to see, had been the real cause of the killing. Actually 
she had, as she confessed, secretly hated her mother ever since she 
could remember — partly out of jealousy for the obvious preference 
shown a younger brother. Her hostility increased when, after she grew 
up, the brother married, while she found herself unwillingly cast for the 
role of the “devoted daughter” whose duty it was to make Mother 
comfortable in her old age. The unfairness of this from her standpoint, 
coupled with her loneliness and the financial and physical burdens of 
her mother’s lingering illness, finally proved more than she could bear, 
and she reached the point where, having found what she regarded as a 
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reasonable excuse, she was ready to make sure she would not have to 
endure the situation any longer. 

Miss P, I assure you, had no conscious idea of what had really hap- 
pened until the analysis revealed it to her. By that time no useful 
purpose would have been served by my taking any steps toward seeing 
that she was punished, even if I could have done so from the stand- 
point of law (I had no real evidence), or from that of professional 
ethics. What had been accomplished, though, was that Miss P had 
reached a stage of understanding of herself in wHch she never could 
commit another such act without realizing why she did it, and I need 
not say that if she realized this, she would not act at all. She was able 
to arrive at this stage just because at no time did I criticize or blame 
her for what the law might have held to be a murder; in fact, by 
abstaining from this I helped her to give up blaming herself, as she had 
secretly been doing, and so freed her to face the realities of her feelings 
and behavior. If she had been able from the first to recognize her hostile 
feelings toward her mother as the natural and inevitable reaction they 
were, she would not have been afraid to let herself be conscious of the 
wish to get the burden off her shoulders. But because she saw this wish 
for what it was, she could not have devised the “rationalization” of a 
mercy kilUng that permitted her to satisfy it. The same principle applies 
not only in unusual cases hke Miss P’s, but always and to everybody. 


SHOULD you BE DISSATISFIED WITH YOURSELF? 

A good many people still think that the recognition of one’s faults 
and misdeeds and self-criticism for them are necessary spurs to progress. 
My New England mother made it one of her chief aims in life to keep 
me from becoming what she called “conceited.” She believed, as many 
parents still do, that dissatisfaction with yourself and an acute sense of 
your own shortcomings are essential as an urge to self-improvement, 
and that to call anyone “self-satisfied” is equivalent to saying that he is 
smug, lazy, unambitious, and a drag on the wheels of progress. 

The truth is, however, that self-condemnation leads to nothing except 
inner conflict and neurosis. Any time you feel guilty or ashamed of 
yourself, something far down inside you— possibly so far down that you 
are entirely unconscious of it— reacts just as you would if someone else 
called you hard names. As instinctively as you would blink to get a 
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cinder out of your eye, you start fighting off the accusation, and in 
doing so dodge the real issue, which is simply what mistakes you have 
made and how to avoid them in the future. 

“Self-love/’ by the moral standards that I was brought up on, was the 
worst sin of all— that which alienates a man from his Creator. And yet 
the truth is that self-love in the broad sense of solicitude for one’s own 
welfare and A\'clM)cing is not only as natural as breathing, but as 
necessary to human existence. A person who actually is “completely 
selfless” might even die of starvation because it would not occur to him 
to bother eating. Basically we all love ourselves and always will: what 
makes us unhappy — and perhaps the deepest source of all unhappiness 
— is the feeling that we have no right to do this. 


“what sort of person- am j? '' 

The main concern of the average neurotic as well as of many of us 
who believe that we are normal is: “What sort of person am I.?” That 
is why such fortunes are spent each year on graphologists, astrologists, 
palmists, and others who offer a short and easy answer to it. But behind 
this question is the deeper query: “Am I such a person as I dare approve 
of?” which in turn means, “Do I have a right to like myself as I cannot 
help wanting to do?” And most of the time, whatever reassurance any- 
one may give us or whatever credit we may try to claim for our most 
strenuous or sacrificial efforts, the question remains unanswered. 

Startling as it may sound, no one ever tried to be “good” except to 
defend himself against the accusation that he was somehow “bad.” 
'But for this we should all be merely content to do what we believed 
would make us happy. I am not denying that all normal people have 
an impulse to do what are known as “good” things— like dragging a 
child out of a burning building, or selecting a profession partly because 
it is useful. But they do these things because they seem worth doing 
and not for the merit or virtue that is artificially attached to them. 
Henry James the Elder in his little-known book, The Secret of Sweden- 
borg, makes a significant distinction between what he calls “moral” and 
“spiritual” people, “spiritual” people being those who do right because 
they enjoy it, and “moral” people those who do it from a sense of duty, 
or because they are afraid they will be punished, either in this world or 
in the next, if they do not. 
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In this sense, morality is not only obviously selfish, since its chief or 
only concern is one’s own ^^spiritual welfare : it can also be extremely 
cruel, as whoever has had much experience with conventionally moral 
or religious people can’t help knowing only too well. There is, for 
example, the way in which this sort of “good” people feel impelled to 
emphasize their virtue by drawing their skirts away from the con- 
tamination of the sinner. I recall a luckless young man and young 
woman who were living as husband and wife without benefit of clergy 
because of a legal technicality which prevented the man’s getting a 
divorce. (His legal wife was an avowed Lesbian, which is not a “ground 
for divorce” in New York State.) The young people were by training 
good churchgoers and wanted to find a church affiliation, but although 
I canvassed several denominations, I could not find one that would 
admit them, and I blush to say that this included my own : • " : . ‘ : . 


SUPPOSE WE STOPPED “ BLAMING 

But suppose we succeed in eliminating the unrealistic and unscientific 
concepts of praise and blame from our thinking about ourselves or our 
neighbors, to what sort of practical position will it lead us.^ Shall we 
find ourselves condoning or excusing actions which are obviously “bad” 
in the sense of causing needless suffering to the doer or to others ? 

Certainly not. For one thing, making excuses is precisely the result 
of judging actions from what might be called the “praise-blame” 
standpoint. No one, for example, could more fully recognize than I the 
danger of allowing such a man as Heinrich Himmler to infest the 
world, nor could more deeply abhor his behavior. Yet I can feel this 
way while realizing from my standpoint that Himmler was what he 
was as the result of physical and mental causes over which I have no 
reason to believe he had any control, and that arguing over whether 
he “could have been different if he had wanted to” is completely 
futile, for the simple reason that he was so constituted that he could 
not “want to.” 

Try to take this attitude toward your own faults and shortcomings. 
Assume that your feelings and behavior have been end-results of causes 
in your mind and your environment which you could not control, so 
that even though it may not seem so, what you did or felt in any given 
situation was the only thing you could do or feel in the circumstances* 
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This leaves you as free as ever — in fact, freer — to determine what the 
forces were that led you to a given line of action, and whether the 
results it produced were desirable, everything considered. And if they 
were not, there is still nothing to prevent your acting differently in the 
future now that you “know better.” You will not only be free to stop 
torturing yourself with self-condemnation but will no longer attempt 
to gloss over what you have done — or blame somebody else for it — in 
order to dodge the “pangs of conscience.” 

I have often wondered why it never seems to have occurred to 
Christians to apply to themselves the command of Jesus, “Judge not!” 
For as surely as the law would not permit a judge to try a case in which 
he was personally interested, on the valid ground that he could not 
help but he biased one way or the other (that is, either frankly work for 
his own interests, or lean over backward trying not to do this) so cer- 
tainly the last person any of us can be really competent to judge as to 
his final merits is — ^himself. 


WHEN OUR WANTS CONFLICT 

But of course our tendency to blame ourselves for feelings which we 
cannot help is not the only thing that keeps us from getting the 
satisfactions that would make us happy. An equally serious complication 
is the fact that our wants themselves may conflict with each other, so 
that it is never possible to gratify them all completely. Think what 
happens when as children we first venture into the new, terrifying 
world of the schoolroom. We want— oh, so much! — ^to have the other 
children like us; but we want just as intensely to have our own way 
and run things to please ourselves without bothering about anybody 
else’s feelings. What’s more, there is no solution of this conflict but a 
compromise between our “self-will” and our “social will” (as these 
mutually hostile desires are sometimes called); and to satisfy cither 
completely at the expense of the other means a psychologically dangerous 
frustration, or becoming “anti-social.” Most neurotics are people who 
have attempted to smother their self-will in order to gain approval — at 
first from their parents, and afterward from themselves; while most 
“undesirable citizens” have done the converse. 
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YOU can’t always be “consistent” 

And so we come to a basic principle of mature, realistic living: the 
pursuit of happiness is — as the British say of politics the science of 
the second best.” We cannot hope to be happy by rigid adherence to 
a rule or formula because rigidity (that is, consistency) is at variance 
with the nature we were born with. And the fact that we dare not 
admit this is one reason why most so-called “ideals” prove in practice 
to be only sources of unhappiness and inner conflict. 

Every now and then I get a letter from some male correspondent 
which runs something like this: “I am forty years old and have been 
married for fifteen years to a woman whom I am devotedly in love 
with. We have two wonderful children and a home that is as nearly 
perfect as you could find. Yet the other day we had a party at the office 
and after a couple of drinks I found myself o:ic of the attractive 

secretaries with an ardor I have not felt in years. What on earth can 
be the matter with me.^ Is my whole idea that I love my wife and 
family imagination, or am I just an ordinary rotter And what would 
my wife think if she ever heard about it— as might quite easily happen 
in a small town like the one we live in.?” 

The first thought which comes into my mind is that there probably 
are aspects of this man’s relations with his wife, particularly on the 
sexual level, which are not so perfect as he likes to believe— indeed the 
assertion that one has achieved a perfect marriage is itself suggestive of 
at least some self-deception. But however nearly perfect this man’s 
marriage is, he is still demanding too much of himself — and human 
nature— in expecting to be free of casual impiHses which do not jibe 
with his usual and conscious pattern of life. And again, if he could 
accept the naturalness of such impulses, he would be much better able 
to decide how far it was wise to indulge them at the risk of harming 
a relationship which is so much more important to him in the long run. 

WHAT ABOUT A U.T O - S U G G E S T I O N ? 

You may possibly have noticed that I have ignored the various 
forms of reassuring auto-suggestion which are popularly supposed to 
help a person to “build up his ego.” Telling yourself that you are a fine 
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or noble person no more permanently silences the still, small voice of 
self-doubt than does making plausible excuses for the things you are 
ashamed of. There is little more use in attempting to achieve a good 
opinion of yourself than in feeling that modesty requires you to have a 
bad one. So far as a final judgment of your worth goes, the one sane 
and sound opinion is none at all. You are what you are, and time will 
eventually show just how much that “amounts to.'' Meanwhile, there 
are at least some things you have learned to do which have brought 
satisfaction to you and to others, and nothing but your own fears can 
stop your training yourself to do more and better. 

To make friends with yourself means taking the same attitude 
toward yourself which in the long run you must take toward anybody 
with whom you want to remain on good terms. This is to accept your- 
self as you are and try to see what there is in you that can be used as 
or developed into a means of attaining satisfaction for your needs and 
desires. Except for this, there is no reason why you should be any more 
aware of yourself than you are of your digestive system, of which you 
are conscious only when it’s out of order. There is no use in your both- 
ering over whether you are selfish or unselfish, or straining yourself 
to achieve the “petty consistency” which Emerson called the “hobgob- 
lin of little minds.” A person who really had made friends with him- 
self would be completely unself-conscious; he would be too busy trying 
to find happiness in the world about him to have any time left over 
for mere introspection. But, conversely, if you are self-conscious, it is 
your doubts about yourself or your outright self-condemnation that are 
the cause of your troubles. And self-consciousness is perhaps the most 
frequent and least necessary of all ways of making yourself miserable. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

At its worst, this usually rather mild neurosis may create acute 
“nervous symptoms” such as stammering, blushing, the strange spasms 
called tics, and even the inability to go outdoors without collapsing 
from sheer panic. It is also one of the main causes of excessive drinking 
— ^many shy folks can enjoy a social gathering only after they have 
drowned their fear of the impression they may make in a few cock- 
tails. And even in milder forms, self-consciousness may keep you from 
making friends easily, from success in business, or from getting married. 
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Ask the average self-conscious person nowadays how he got that 
way and he’ll probably explain that he has an inferiority complex, and 
may try to justify this on the basis of some minor physical peculiarity 
or defect. John has acne, Mary is overweight, Arthur has speech diffi- 
culties (which are really a result, not the cause of his trouble), Ethel 
is a little hard of hearing, and so on through the whole catalogue of 
supposed inferiorities. The truth is, of course, that almost everyone 
has something odd about him, and that many painfully self-conscious 
people are well above average in looks, intelligence, and standard of 
behavior. For example, if report is to be credited, one of the most 
painfully self-conscious people in the world is Greta Garbo. 

If you are self-conscious, it is often, as you believe, about something 
you have no real reason to take seriously. But in fact, the defect or 
shortcoming to which you attribute your sense of inferiority is just the 
peg on which you hang deeper, unconscious feelings, based on memo- 
ries of childish shortcomings and of failure to live up to what you 
thought someone expected of you. 

Elwood B attributed a degree of self-consciousness which had made 
him practically a hermit to the fact that he had been born with the 
little finger of his left hand missing. He was' firmly convinced that 
this was the first thing people noticed when he came into a room, and 
my assurance that I had not seen it until after I had known him for 
months made no impression on him. His real difficulty proved to 
center on the fact that as a child he had once overheard his mother 
saying to a woman friend, “I don’t know what I ever could have done 
to deserve a son who is a cripple.” Since a child’s sense of his own 
value depends largely on the feeling that his parents, and especially 
his mother, love him, this poor lad could not help but develop the vague 
sense of having something morally or personally wrong with him, 
which as a grownup he came to embody in the way that he imagined 
everyone reacted to his being “deformed.” 


“first aid” for self-conscious people 

I do not imagine that what I have said will cure you at once of 
being self-conscious — especially if you have been so for a large part of 
your life. But there are some methods of what might be called “first 
aid” in dealing with your problem which in my experience work in all 
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but extreme cases. The main technique is to train yourself to direct 
your attention away from yourself to other things and people. 

One fact which few of us fully realize is that whereas in our own 
minds we are generally in the center of the spotlight, with the rest of 
mankind making up an audience to which we attribute all the criti- 
cisms we might make of ourselves in our darkest moments, the truth 
is that to the other fellow it is he who holds the stage and we who sit 
down in the front row. Most people we meet, particularly of the other 
sex, are far too much concerned about the impression they are making 
on us to have time to form a clear impression of us at all, so that at 
least nine tenths of the time and worry we spend over the impression 
we are making on them is wasted effort. 

Start looking to see if this is not true, and youll kill several birds 
with one stone. For while you are studying other people, you will be 
too busy to be conscious of your own fears. You’ll begin to realize how 
many folks are in the same boat you are— quite as much afraid of you 
as you are of them. But besides this, if you keep your interest in other 
people sympathetic, you’ll be doing more than you can in any other 
way to make them like you. Because people do not really like you 
nearly so much for the sort of person they imagine you are as for the 
way they think you feel toward them; and there is no feeling they 
appreciate so much as seeming interest in them and in what they’re 
saying. A good listener can make most people think he is intelligent 
without even opening his mouth. 

One amusing and effective way of turning your attention away 
from yourself and onto other people is to ask yourself how you’d 
describe them if you were putting them into a story. By the time you 
have decided (without too obvious staring) that the man you’ve just 
met might be pictured as “a large, slender man with weary dark eyes 
and a pinched mouth,” you will have forgotten you were wondering 
whether he would notice that your nose was a bit shiny. 

You can get the same result by listening to what people say (how 
often do you really do that.?) and trying as honestly as possible to see 
their point of view on what they’re talking about. If the subject— let’s 
say it is baseball— bores you, try to figure out what makes it interesting 
to them. And before you realize it, you will also have enriched your 
own life with new interests or hobbies. But mainly, remember that 
you’ll never cure self-consciousness by thinking about yourself, no mat- 
ter how favorably, but that anything outside yourself upon which you 
ran rivet your attention will help you to forget your self-absorption. 
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RELEASING ENERGY 

Finally, to make friends with yourself is to free almost incredibly 
large amounts of energy for other purposes which are far more useful 
both to you and to your I have long maintained, for in- 

stance, that most of the greatest works of art have been ''potboilers.’' 
I do not believe that Shakespeare was especially concerned about his 
merits as a playwright or a poet; he needed to make a living, and was 
lucky enough to have found that the sort of plays he enjoyed writing 
would provide his bread and butter— and sometimes a piece of cake for 
dessert. There may have been men who have achieved creative success 
for the primary purpose of showing the world their genius, but as 
far as most of us are concerned, the moment the question of our per- 
sonal ability or merits comes into our minds, the flow of “inspiration” 
ceases. I might even say out of my own experience that, without be- 
littling hard work, I have almost uniformly found the articles I wrote 
with the least effort were the most successful, and I think this has been 
because in these cases I’ve been able to forget either my doubts of my 
own skill or my desire to display it, and have concentrated on what I 
wanted to say and the "most effective way to say it. 

^ Finally, you must accept yourself before you can grow up emotion- 
ally. If you can imagine something as absurd as an oak tree believing 
that it ought to be an elm, or a wolf possessed with the idea that it 
is his duty to become a lapdog, you may get some notion of how futile 
it is for a human being to condemn himself for being what he is by 
nature, or to attempt to “make himself over.” The only result of this 
must be to block development or force it into morbid and unnatural 
channels. As this book will try to show, there is more in you as you are 
than you have probably dared allow yourself to believe, but the only 
way. to let it come out is to free yourself of the unconscious fears and 
inhibitions that have paralyzed or blocked it. 

You need not fear that there is anything about your real self that is 
dangerous or evil. From the standpoint of morality your inborn nature 
is as neutral as atomic energy and has an equal range of possibilities 
for good or bad depending on the use to whfch you put it. And if you' 
can free yourself from fear, your intelligence will guide you into using 
your native capacities and urges to achieve the happiness that is your 
birthright. 



Where Happiness Begins — and May End 


S uppose you have agreed in principle to accept yourself— or try to 
—just what would you be What new facts about the 

oldest of old subjects, human nature, has dynamic psychology discov- 
ered? 

As you doubtless have already gathered, one is that “the pursuit of 
happiness” is an even bigger, more persistent issue in our lives than 
most of us have dared to admit. You may put the hope of happiness 
aside in one form— or think you have done so— but before long it will 
crop up in another. For example, having made up your mind that you 
can’t be happy yourself, you find yourself seeking happiness at second- 
hand through someone else — a child or protege — with whom you have 
set up what psychology calls an “identification.” In fact, if you had 
no hope of happiness at all, it is likely that you would not even keep 
on living, since the “willjQjive^sdfds-4^^^^^ the will ro cvjoy life. 

But as we probeTleeper into human nature, we find that “happi- 
ness” is a secondary and a comparatively adult idea. The baby knows 
nothing about nutrition — all he knows is that he wants his dinner, 
right now, and hell scream with rage or terror if he doesn’t get it.^ 
In the same way, the infantile part of us which represents our instinctjj. 
in their primitive state knows nothing about anything as abstract i 
happiness. It wants pleasure in the simplest, most immediate forn:^J.^ 
And since our mature selves do not replace the selves we were 
with, but are outgrowths and elaborations of them, dynamic p^he 
chology has demonstrated that the wish for pleasure is not outgrovvj^^iy 
but always remains the secret motive power of our behavior. Everf^l 
thing that you, or I, or anybody else does is done basically to get ple^eri- 
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•Qj*e — or, conversely, to avoid pain. This law is the “Pleasure Princi- 
ple,” which is to modern psychology what the law o£ gravitation was 
to the Newtonian physics. 

Human beings actually differ from one another mainly in the rela- 
tive amount of thought and energy which they devote to the pursuit 
of pleasure on the one hand and to the avoidance of pain on the other. 
And this is no less true even though what they believe will give them 
pleasure sometimes proves eventually to cause pain, or vice versa. And 
so, learning how to get a maximum of pleasure with a minimum of 
pain— using both words in the widest sense imaginable- 4 s the way to 
enjoy life, or be happy. 


pleasure’s sexual component 

But while even in this form the “Pleasure Principle” may shock 
those who believe that pleasure as such is ignoble or unworthy, the next 
fact which study of the mind’s depths has uncovered is at first still 
more disturbing. Indeed, its discovery and statement are what gave 
dynamic psychology a bad name with many people and made Freud 
himself for many years the victim of neglect, contempt, or even perse- 
cution. In the broad sense (to be explained later) all pleasure has a 
basic sexual component which has much the same relation to it that 
vitamins have to food. And the more our fear of pain (that is, of pun- 
ishment or moral guilt) drives us to try to get on without sexual satis- 
faction, the more of our energies we waste, either in endless struggles 
with “temptation,” or in never quite successful efforts to repress our 
natural instincts. This preoccupation with sex, which may be largely 
unconscious, comes most clearly to the surface in the course of psy- 
choanalytic treatment, when, as Dr. Charles Berg says: “Most patients 
. . without the slightest interference or question or suggestion from 
analyst soon come to the question of sexuality. Having come to it, 
ty remain on it for what may seem to the beginner an inordinate 
(Jaiigth of time.” 

15 ;rhe reason, of course, is that it is the needs and wishes which have 
for ti frustrated, not those which are satisfied, that we are most likely 
carbecome obsessed with. Moralists accuse us as a people of being “ob- 
yoised with sex,” and offer as evidence the movies, most popular fiction, 
bird the emphasis on “sex appeal” in advertising. But what all this really 
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shows is how far we have fallen short of satisfying our instinctive sex- 
ual needs. And the fear which is responsible for this condition is re- 
flected in the rarity with which any of the media I have mentioned 
discuss or depict sex honestly and frankly. 

There are a few “realistic” (and occasionally pornographic) novels 
in which sexual matters are discussed in lurid detail, but these are read 
by only a very small part of the public. So far as the movies or the 
radio — or, in fact, the average fiction story — ^is concerned, sex is a side 
of life whose natural preliminaries, such as kissing, are enormously 
important, but which as a whole must not be mentioned, and is pre- 
sumed not to come into the minds of “nice” young men and women. 
I remember the program director of one radio station absolutely for- 
bidding me to use the word “sex,” although practically every problem 
I discussed really turned on sexual issues. I evaded the restriction by 
talking about “the mating instinct.” 


PICTURE AND REALITY 

The contrast between the picture of the part sex plays in life with 
which we try to delude the younger generation and the facts of our 
— and their — behavior would be ludicrous if it were not occasionally 
tragic. The majority of boys and girls know better than to swallow 
the absurdities with which we try to feed them, but every so often we 
encounter someone who has taken our professed moral standards seri- 
ously, with disastrous results. Not so long ago I had a letter from a nice 
young woman who confessed that one romantic evening she and her 
fiance had been so carried away by their emotions that they had “gone 
the whole way” in sexual intimacy. She wanted to know whether she 
could ever hope to regain her self-respect or the respect of her sweet- 
heart, and whether the prospects of their marriage were not doomed 
irrevocably by the cloud of guilt which would forever hang over their 
heads- 

Fortunately, I could at least try to reassure her. I told her I felt sure 
that a very large share of all married couples nowadays have had sexual 
relations prior to the wedding ceremony, and that though no doubt the 
sense of guilt associated with their memory of this does frequently 
somewhat mar their later happiness, many of them achieve a successful 
union in spite of it. Actually, Dr. I.ewis M. Terman, professor emeri- 
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tus of psycKology at Stanford University, reported in a book he wrote 
nearly ten years ago that a study of hundreds of married couples 
showed that of those married within ten years, only 14 per cent of the 
men ’and 32 per cent of the women had been sexually chaste up to 
their wedding night; and went on to say that if what seemed to be 
the present trend continues, “virginity at marriage will be close to the 
vanishing point for males marrying after 1955 and for girls in.inyiiig 
after i960.” 


effects of hypocrisy 

As regards sex practices and feelings short of actual intercourse, the 
effect of popular hypocrisy is still worse, as witness a letter I received 
since I began the writing of this book but could not answer for the 
reason that the luckless writer— an unmarried woman thirty-one years 
old— could not bring herself to sign it with her full name. She says she 
has had two so-called nervous breakdowns which she blames on the 
fact that she has “sexual desires, especially when I fall in love. ... I 
can’t talk to my mother about these things because when I had my 
breakdown the doctor said it was sex and she scolds me all day long 
about being nervous. She tells me I am sex crazy. Mr. Gould, is there 
no hope for me.? Must I go through life being so different [sic] from 
other people? I am also different because I masturbated till I was nine 
years old. ... I know so many unmarried girls who are not nervous 
or tense, and I am so ashamed of myself. I want to be pure in heart 
and min d but I can’t keep from having these terrible thoughts about 
love and marriage. When I fall in love, I think about sexual desires 
and I desire the man I love. I don’t want to be bad, but they keep com- 
ing into my mind. I feel so ashamed of myself. I feel I am such a ter- 
rible person that I cannot even be with decent people. I know unmar- 
ried people are not supposed to have sexual desires, but I can’t help 
having them. Do you think that if I had my ovaries and glands re- 
moved, I might stop being such an awful person?” 

This unhappy woman’s belief that in having sexual desires she is 
“different” from other people is one kind of result of the long con- 
spiracy of silence on the subject of sex which is at last being broken 
down against almost frantic opposition from those who still cling to 
the idea that people won’t be “tempted” to seek sexual pleasure if they 
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can be kept from finding out that others do so. Yet the actual effect of 
forced ignorance is more often to make norn^al young folks feel that 
they are “monsters of depravity’^ and to drive them into mental illness. 
It is still far from uncommon to meet a young man who belieyes he 
has “discovered’" masturbation, but that does not prevent his feeling 
“intuitively” that the practice somehow stamps him as a moral outcast. 


AN IMPRESSIVE VICTORY 

A real and impressive victory in the battle against sexual obscur- 
antism is the publication of the scientific study: Sexual Behamor in 
the Human Male by Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey, assisted by Messrs. Wardell 
B. Pomeroy and Clyde E. Martin. For not only does this book confirm 
what most of us have been saying for years but could support only 
from limited instances; it has put a mass of sorely needed information 
within the potential reach of people to whom it will mean what it 
might have meant to the last woman I mentioned. Because the “Kin- 
sey Report” has been widely circulated among college students of both 
sexes, opponents have charged that its appeal is largely pornographic. 
But the truth is, what its readers look for is not an excuse for further 
“self-indulgence”; it is relief from the sense of being isolated and 
uniquely depraved because of what they have done already, and would 
go on doing even if no such book ever had been published. 

Dr. Kinsey gives us figures, and I for one am convinced that they 
are reasonably accurate ones as well as more widely representative than 
hostile critics have charged. But what he does not give — or attempt to 
give — ^is a description of how sex hypocrisy has warped the feelings of 
the great majority of people, or of its effect on sex in marriage. For of 
course the frequency of intercourse of married people is no indication 
of how satisfying their relations are, or of how large a share of broken 
or unhappy marriages is the result of sexual maladjustment. A census 
on this score would be much more difficult than Dr. Kinsey’s, if only 
because a lot of married people who are sexually maladjusted and frus- 
trated do not realize it; for example, there are many, many women 
who still don’t know that sex “is supposed to” give them pleasure; they 
imagine it is something that a wife does “from a sense of duty,” or “to 
please her husband.” My guess— and I think it is a fairly good one— 
would be that perhaps 10 per cent of present-day Americans have 
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achieved sexually sal'sf\ :iig marriages; lo per cent have managed — 
either by the substitution of some other form of sensuous satisfaction, 
such as overeating, or by living in a world of daydreams — ^to adjust 
themselves to going without any conscious sex life; while the other 8o 
per cent lead what Thoreau called “lives of quiet desperation,’^ alternat- 
ing between temporary success in the effort to repress their hungers and 
more or less frequent “moral lapses” which bring more anguish than 
relief in the long run. 


FEAR WORSE THAN IGNORANCE 

Of course lack of sexual information is not the main reason why this 
is so. The main reason is the fear of sex and everything connected with 
it which has kept the subject taboo so long. 

The first and outstanding shock dynamic inflicted on 

the public consciousness came with the announcement of Freud’s “sex- 
ual theory of the neuroses” — the assertion that he had found all neuroses 
to involve, if not to rest upon, frustration, inhibition, or distortion of 
the sex urge. But the response to this idea involved two major misinter- 
pretations. First, the public failed to realize that for his own good and 
sufficient reasons Freud did not use the word “sex” to apply exclusively 
to the functions of the generative organs; and second, it was assumed 
that, from his standpoint, all one had to do to escape from the conse- 
quences of sexual frustration was to find some sort of sexual outlet. 

On this latter point I will suggest a way in which you can infallibly 
distinguish between someone with real psychoanalytic training and 
someone who is an amateur, no matter if he has the magic letters 
after his name. It is that no analyst would ever tell a person — 
as too many doctors with a smattering of psychiatric knowledge have 
been known to do — ^to “go out and have an affair,” or, in a man’s case, 
“go to a prostitute.” Any competent psychoanalyst would recognize 
that such a remedy is usually worse than the disease, because the very 
fears and inhibitions which have kept the person sexually repressed 
would be dangerously aroused by attempting to defy them. 

A young man about town whom I will call Philip W is an excellent 
example of how far real sexual freedom is from unrestricted sex be- 
havior. Philip’s ambition, as he frankly says, is “to sleep with a new girl 
every night,” and since he happens to be personable as well as wealthy, 
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he comes nearer than most men could to achieving just that. Yet to 
anyone who knows dynamic psycholog}^, the very persistence o£ Philip’s 
quest for complete sexual satisfaction proves that he is not finding it^ 
and may unconsciously be looking for it in the wrong direction. Actu- 
ally, he himself hinted the real cause of his difficulties when he said 
that he liked girls who were “slim and boyish-looking” and who did 
not have what he called “too much figure.” The probable truth is that, 
like many other men we call “wolves,” Philip really wants a member 
of his own sex, and is driven to his “conquests” mainly by the need to 
prove to himself that he is the complete male which at heart he knows 
he is not. 

The real cause of sexual frustration is the fear and guilt associated 
with sex pleasure which mankind has always felt to some degree, but 
which we of today have inherited in an exaggerated form from the 
Victorian era. I can think of no better example of the way Victorian 
convention tried to make its victims feel about sex than the fact that 
the old medical term for the generative organs was “pudendum,” 
which means “that of which one ought to be ashamed.” Indeed, it 
has been well said that the cause of most of man’s emotional strug- 
gles is his effort to ignore the fact that, although he has become vastly 
more intelligent and powerful than any other animal, he is still an ani- 
mal by inalterable instinct. 

For convenience let us use the phrase “sex guilt” for the whole com- 
plex of fear, shame, and “pathological modesty” of which practically 
every man and woman has some traces. The question of how and 
where this started in the human race as a whole is too big to be dis- 
cussed here, but there is very little question of where you and I ac- 
quired it. It was handed down to us by our parents, who in turn were 
saddled with it by their parents, and so on as far back as civilized his- 
tory goes. There are many ways in which our parents warped our atti- 
tude toward our own natures, but the motive behind all of them was 
the same: it was to help themselves forget that they once had the same 
impulses as we have, and expressed them in the same ways until they 
in turn were frightened into more or less complete repression. 



DESTINY ON THE GREAT ROUTE 


ing that, years ago when I met Miss Adeline Genee one of die 
first things I asked her was whether with her lessons she could 
not turn me into a clog-dancer. I did not ask very seriously but 
I was expressing a certain longing. For my frivolity she gave it 
to me; as the saying used to be, in the neck, by answering un- 
compromisingly: “You’re too old. . . . And too fat!” . . . 
And that must have been in 1909. . . . Eheu fugaces! 



Memorial Tablet^ Antibes 


But at least I cannot be accused of disliking dancing or of 
having any contempt for the most lovely as it is the most fugi- 
tive of all the Arts. And indeed of all the beautiful and mys- 
terious motives and emotions that go to make up the frame of 
mind that is Provence the most beautiful, moving and mysterious 
is that of the Northern Boy of Antibes. The boy danced and 
gave pleasure, died two thousand years ago and his memorial 
tablet set into the walls of Antibes which is Antipohs of the 
Greeks sets forth those salient facts of his life and portrays in 
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the lasting stone the little bag in which he used to make his 
collections. ... He indeed along with Herod’s daughter who 
came after and King David who preceded him must be amongst 
the earliest dancers upon whom Destiny has conferred the im- 
mortality of stone, papyrus or wax. . . . The most m 3 ^terious 
and the most beautiful. 

And that is the note of the frame of mind that is Provence— 
that and the sculptured tablets of the cloister of St Trophime 
at Arles, of the fa§ade of the church at St Gilles, of the 
Maison Carrie at Nhnes, of the triangular white tower of 
Beaucaire and the l^ends of the Good King Ren6, the Good 
Queen Joan, the ruined city of les Baux and the wine called 
Sanh del Trobador, the blood of Guillem de Cabestanh. 

Years ago, when I was a little, little boy in London, before 
my father died, we had a great and mysterious garden. It was, 
I suppose, not much larger than a pocket handkerchief, but it 
had gloom, romance, immense trees with sticky leaves, an end 
wall a hundred and twenty feet high and a topography that 
today is as dear in my mind as is the topography of, say, 
Gramercy Park. There was a discouraged lawn in the centre 
of which we dug a pond for the duck who liked claret better 
than water. The water never stayed in the pond for longer than 
to let the jackdaw take a bath, but on the mound made by the 
earth displaced from the pond we caused to grow, using for 
seed only their dejected peelings, enough Jerusalem artichokes 
to make, year in year out a forest as black and mysterious as 
the one in which Nicolette met the woodcutters. And there 
was the ventilating hole which led beneath the boards of the 
playroom which was behind the glamourous Mtchen we were 
never allowed to enter and the coal-hole. Into that last I used 
to retire in order unknown to my father to read the adventures 
of Jack Harkaway, of Turpin the Highwayman, of Sitting 
Bull and of a thousand heroes. Into the ventilating hole Jack the 
jadedaw would retire when soaked with his bath and before 
it Ike the Duck would collapse when it had succeeded in coax- 
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described with, deep emotion the shame and abhorrence this discovery 
aroused in her mind, but when I asked her how she knew such facts 
were shameful if she had no previous impressions on the subject, she 
could find no answer. The fact is, of course, that if she had not some- 
how acquired a strong feeling that the generative organs were disgust- 
ing, learning their biological purpose would have been no more a shock 
than finding out why an automobile needs a carburetor. 


THE SEX URGE FINDS AN OBJECT 

But while all the pleasures we have been discussing have been fun- 
damentally self-centered— confined to and able to be aroused by the 
child’s own actions— it is not long till he makes the great discovery 
upon which it might be said that all human relations are based: the 
discovery that contact with another person is or may be much more 
pleasurable than self-stimulation. The importance of this fact cannot 
be overstated, since if we were sexually self-sufficient, the primal co- 
hesive force, not only of the family, but of all personal human contacts 
would be lacking. Normally the other person in relation to whom the 
great discovery is made is the child’s mother, and she, therefore, be- 
comes the first natural object of sexual interest, regardless of the child’s 
sex. The fact that a girl in this sense more or less inevitably begins life 
with homosexual leanings complicates her psycho-sexual evolution in 
ways which we may consider later, though it usually is not too long 
until instinct makes her realize that her father’s kisses and caresses are 
somehow more stimulating than her mother’s. 

But along with this beginning of “object love” there develops still 
another source of guilt and inner conflict. For the beloved object has 
by now come to be realized as belonging to the other parent, and is 
therefore sexually, and to some extent emotionally, taboo. Around this 
fact centers the much-discussed Oedipus complex, based, of course, on 
the Greek myth of the man who unwittingly killed his father and mar- 
ried his mother, and whose guilt, when he found what he had done, 
made him punish himself by putting out his eyes and going into vol- 
untary exile. 

As a rule the conflict over the “Oedipus situation” results in the 
child’s repressing more or less completely the whole problem of hetero- 
sexual interest and devoting itself to the members of its own sex. For 
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a period running roughly from the age of five to that of twelve years, 
the average child’s sex life remains in a state of what is known as 
‘‘latency” or even of “normal homosexuality.” At the same time, ele- 
ments of heterosexual interest may appear, particularly in the form 
of curiosity or exhibitionism, and these are quite natural and harmless 
if the child is not made to feel ashamed or guilty about them. 


ADOLESCENT PROBLEMS 

Finally come puberty and adolescence with their special problems, 
first of which is the deliberate release of sex tension by the method 
known as masturbation. 

Here again there is a devastating contrast between moral theory and 
practice. A number of years ago I had a letter from a man living one 
hundred miles or so from New York who wished to come to the city 
to consult me. When he appeared in my office, I saw that he was a 
rather haggard-looking individual in his early fifties, who immediately 
told me that he had been “a physical and mental wreck all his life” as 
the result of masturbation. I quite naturally asked him how much he 
had gone in for the practice, and his answer was, “Three times, that 
I remember.” I said, “What do you mean? Three times a day?” And 
he answered, “Three times altogether!” 

I tried to explain to him that what he had been suffering from was 
not the masturbation, which, as I assured him, is practiced to some ex- 
tent by practically all men and at least a fair majority of women, it was 
the feeling of guilt and shame his childish terrors had associated with 
it. But I fear that it was too late to convince him, and that he went 
away considering me a “most immoral person.” ^ 

Actually, as eminent an authority as Dr. O'. Spurgeon English, pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Temple University Medical School in Phila- 
delphia, has said: “Most all psychiatrists, psychologists, and educators 
today regard masturbation as a normal phenomenon— indulged in to 
some degree by all human beings during the course of their develop- 
ment.” And I fancy that the relatively few exceptions he concedes to 
exist are people who dare not violate the teachings of religious dogma 
on the subject. Yet it is still less than twenty years since one of Amer- 
ica’s most enlightened and high-minded women, the late Mrs, Mary 
Ware Dennett, was convicted by a United States District Court in 
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Cabestanh again. But the poem remains fresh in my mind and 
innumerable times in wakeful nights or walking amongst sun- 
baked rocks, quite tmexpectedly, I find myself going in memory 
over and over again through my translation. 

Li dom cossire and That pleasant fever, they began— though 
cossire does not mean ‘fever’ . . . and that bothers me a good 
deal at night. . . . But rhymes that are so frequent in Provence 
are so scarce in the Northern World that is ours! 


Li dous cossire 
Quern don amors soven 
Domnam fan dire 
De VOS mas vers plaszen 
Pessan rermre 
Vostre cars car 6 gen 
Cm eu desire 
E ctd non fasts perven 


That pleasant fever 
That love doth often bring 
Lady, doth ever 
Attune the songs I ring 
Where I endeavor 
To catch again your chaste 
Sweet body’s savour 
I crave but may not taste. 


I don’t know where at that tender age I got my philosophy 
any more than I know where I got my Imowledge of Proven 5 al, 
which must have been as great then as it is now— that is to say 
that if peasants speak not too fast and in the dialect of Maillane 
I can understand the drift of the conversation and I can still 
read Mistral with some ease. . . . But certainly at that age I 
had the conviction for all the world like that of Boccaccio or 
the Courts of Love— that husbands were ignoble beings when 
they were not villainous. Their function was, in the Mews be- 
yond the hundred foot wall, to throw buckets of water over 
cab wheels whilst their ladies in white satin trains handed 
chalices to Troubadours in black velveteen. . . . And then to 
be condemned by the Courts of Love and for ever to stink in 
the memory. . . . 

Ah, the Courts of Love of Provence and the Troubadours! 
... I imagined them shining in the sun before a castle keep. 
The ladies, all awave with their hennins and steeple-crowned 
hats, and their knights in rose-garlanded tilting helmets sat about 
in red plush armchairs, manicuring— I can’t imagine why— their 
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had previously been experienced. It is not force or fear that leads a 
normal young man to lose interest in masturbation once he is happily 
married — ^he simply “forgets about it” just as naturally as a child, after 
his first experience of more interesting diets, loses his exclusive interest 
in milk. But this principle that pleasure is the guide to progress leads 
us to what I believe to be a valid if startling conclusion. If you will 
agree — and I doubt whether many normal people will deny it— that 
the most perfect sexual satisfaction is to be found in the embraces of 
someone whom you love and to whom you have made a satisfactory 
personal and sexual adjustment, the way to get most people to discover 
this fact is to leave them free to grow up sexually without blocking 
their development by frightening them or making them feel guilty 
over lesser forms of sexual satisfaction. 


WHERE SEX FREEDOM WILL LEAD 

The best proof of this “radical” idea is the usual result of psycho- 
analysis, one of whose chief aims is to relieve the patient of his sexual 
and other inhibitions and enable him to do as he decides he really 
wants to do in view of all the circumstances. For contrary to popular 
misapprehensions, the usual effect of analysis is to lead a person to- 
ward monogamy in sex life. Dr. Edmund Bergler, in Unhappy Mar- 
riage and Divorce, goes so far as to say: “Analysis rarely leads to di- 
vorce, but rather to the analysis of the other marriage partner and 
firmer establishment of the marriage.” Indeed, the more nearly anyone 
approaches emotional maturity, the less sex will be a “moral issue” 
to him. If you become truly adult you will recognize your need of 
sexual pleasure with no more shame than you do your need for shelter, 
and will satisfy it when and in the way that seems most fitting and 
complete, all other facts and interests considered. You will neither let it 
drive you into causing needless trouble for yourself or other people, 
nor let morbid scruples make you thwart it altogether. 

The experience of primitive tribes like the Trobriand Islanders de- 
scribed by Dr. Bronislaw Malinowski, late professor of anthropology 
at Yale University, in The Sexual Life of Savages, seems to confirm 
the impression that since marriage is man’s natural state, we may 
trust to nature and the Pleasure Principle to lead him to it, even when 
his sexual life is free from legal or social restrictions. For, as Dr. Malin- 
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owski describes these true “innocents’— who when he spent years 
among them before World War II were ignorant even of the con- 
nection between sexual intercourse and conception — ^they set practically 
no restraints on the sexual activity of either sex at any age, yet wound 
up with contented monogamous marriage, which was rarely broken 
even though divorce was not forbidden. 

An experiment along the same lines under civilized conditions is 
that being carried on with boys and girls of grade school age by the 
radical Scotch educator, Alexander Neill, at his famous Summerhill 
School. Of the major sexual problem of the average child of this age 
Mr. Neill writes after twenty-six years’ experience: “Freedom in mas- 
turbation means glad, happy, eager children who are not much inter- 
ested in masturbation. A masturbation verbot means miserable, un- 
happy children, often prone to colds and epidemics, hating themselves 
and consequently hating others. I say that the happiness and clever- 
ness of Summerhill children is due to the removal of the bogey o£ 
fear and self-hate that such verbots give.” 


SUPPRESSION nOES NOT WORK 

One thing anyhow is certain: the old method of attempting to con- 
trol the sex urge by shame and suppression won’t work, even from the 
standpoint of reducing the amount of sexual activity outside of mar- 
riage — ^indeed, it is outside marriage that the average male, at least, 
has more than half his active sex life. And the Kinsey Report provides 
the reiuctio ad absurdum of trying to check the sexual impulse by 
law, since the sole result has been to make ninety-five per cent of our 
male citizens legal criminals at some time in their lives- The effect of 
the old method is no better in the case of marriage. As far as I can 
find, there has never been another country in which the divorce rate 
was as high as ours is — or soon will be — and I doubt if there was ever 
one in which as many marriages were as unhappy. 

I believe what Mr. Neill says of masturbation is true of all aspects 
of our sex life. Just as surely as the way to make a man preoccupied 
with thoughts of food, and plans for stealing it, if necessary, is to 
keep him hungry, so surely the way to create a neurotic over-absorption 
in sex and a readiness to seek satisfaction by whatever means comes 
handy is to bring our children up with the impression that parents, 
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society, and even God are in conspiracy to thwart their satisfaction of 
an urge which is as natural as hunger, and as impossible wholly to 
“conquer.” 


WHERE LOVE COMES IN 

You may have been wondering why, with all this talk about sex, 
nothing has been said about love. Dynamic psychology neither main- 
tains that sex and love are independent of or different from each 
other, nor says love is “nothing but” sex. Actually one develops pari 
passu with the other. Since life is a quest of pleasure you inevitably 
are drawn to (i.e., love) the person from whom you expect to get it. 
But in turn, as sex develops from purely self-centered pleasure to de- 
lights that multiply by being shared, love also becomes mutual and 
altruistic, and in marriage the two personalities are fused in a shared 
happiness which carries into all of lifers activities the oneness of a 
perfect sexual union. 

To call love “nothing but” sex is obviously foolish. You can say, 
for instance, that when Jascha Heifetz plays the violin, the music con- 
sists of sounds produced by scraping the intestines of a sheep with hair 
from a horse’s tail. But if you say it is “nothing but” that, you are 
talking nonsense. For one thing, the same note played by Mr. Heifetz 
has recognizably different overtones from what it would have if played 
by another violinist, and it is these that give each performer — and 
each different instrument— its special timbre and appeal. 

The more civilized and mature any person becomes, the more over- 
tones his ways of finding pleasure acquire, and this is supremely true 
of the sexual pleasures of cultivated men and women who love each 
other — the Brownings, for instance. And yet just as there would be 
no music without the sheep gut and horsehair, so I am convinced that 
there can be no real love without sex, even between people whose 
sexual intimacies go no further than a warm glance or a handshake. 
And if sex provides life’s most intense immediate pleasure, love is the 
source of the supreme and most enduring happiness a man or a woman 
can know. 

Why so many of us fall so far short of attaining true love or endur- 
ing happiness I shall try to show in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IV 


Shall Your Conscience Be Your Guide? 


M uch the largest factor in deciding both how happy you will 
be and how much real maturity you will achieve is the kind 
of conscience you grew up with. If you have a conscience that is flexible 
and realistic — that will leave you free to find ways to obtain the satis- 
factions you want, and enjoy them after you have got them— you are 
pretty sure to find life interesting and worth living. But if, like Mark 
Twain, you could say, “I have a conscience that tears me like a wild 
beast,” or if your ideals are satisfied with nothing short of absolute 
moral perfection, you will certainly be miserable and frustrated. At 
the same time, if you have no conscience at all — ^like the strange people 
known as psychopaths or moral imbeciles — ^you may enjoy life with- 
out inner conflicts, but you probably will wind up in jail or a mental 
institution. 

The old idea that each of us has an inborn capacity to distinguish 
good from evil and that all we need do is to follow this “still, small 
voice” within us, has been pretty thoroughly exploded by dynamic 
psychology. To start with, morality as such is what biologists call an 
acquired characteristic and therefore is not transmitted by inheritance. 
So far as his sense of right and wrong is concerned, the new baby is 
no different from pithecanthropus erectus, and it takes him years to 
acquire even the most elementary principles of adult morals. The 
“crimes” (from an adult standard) of which a small child is capable 
are restricted only by his physical and intellectual limitations, and may 
easily include what in a grownup would be murder. I once knew a 
“sweet and loving” Httle girl of four who tried to get her baby brother 
out of the way by deliberately pushing him down a staircase; yet this 
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child was in no way abnormal and grew up to be a very kind and 
gentle person. 

Sociology and history further inform us that there is almost no 
act but parricide and parent-child incest which has not been done with 
a clear conscience by some group of people at some place or period 
of time. The Thugs and Dacoits of India regarded robbery and mur- 
der as religious obligations, at least where their enemies were con- 
cerned; and all sorts of sexual practices, both natural and perverse, 
have been sanctioned as acts of devotion — ^for example, in the rites of 
Bacchus. So how trustworthy a guide your conscience is in helping 
you distinguish right from wrong depends neither on inheritance nor 
on instinct; it is wholly a matter of the way in which you happened 
to be brought up. 


WHERE YOUR ‘‘ MORAL INSTINCTS’* CAME FROM 

Here is how your supposed “moral instincts’* actually were devel- 
oped. From the day you were born, every time anyone scolded or 
punished you, an “association” of pain and fear was set up in your 
mind. But, unfortunately, this association was not with the act or at- 
titude for which your parents or nurse meant to discipline you; it was 
with what you thought they meant, which may have been quite dif- 
ferent. And the earlier the “tie-in*’ took place, the stronger the fear 
association was and the harder it will be to root out as long as you live. 
For example, a small child punished for soiling himself may easily de- 
velop the idea that the offense which had such painful consequences 
was the act of moving his bowels, not his having done so at the wrong 
time. And this false impression may become the nucleus around which 
a lifelong habit of constipation will develop. Indeed, the idea that con- 
stipation is primarily a neurosis in most cases is now pretty generally 
accepted, even by non-psychiatric doctors. 

As we grow older, our various childish fear associations crystallize 
in the form of a sense of guilt which automatically is aroused by cer- 
tain actions or emotions; and to some extent everyone’s life is and 
remains a battle between guilt and natural desires. When our sense of 
guilt or “conscience” (the two are essentially the same) won’t let us 
satisfy our desires, these either find other outlets through some form 
of sublimation,* or remain frustrated, with the psychic energy be- 

’"‘Sce Chapter V. 
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hind them turning into what is called aggression. When desire out- 
weighs conscience, the guilt which attempted to inhibit the forbidden 
action is not destroyed, but is stored up in the mind as part of the 
reservoir of “infantile guilt” or “free-floating anxiety,” to be released 
' whenever an opportunity arises. For instance, analysis would probably 
reveal the fact that you are still suffering from the guilt 

aroused the day you spent the nickel Mother gave you for the Sunday- 
school collection to buy an ice-cream cone. Unconscious release of 
rliildish guilt may take the form of exaggerated remorse over rela- 
tively harmless offenses, or simply create a vague mood of depression 
and uneasiness for which you can give no reasonable basis. The moods 
that are known colloquially as “the blues,” “the jitters,” or “the heeby- 
jeebies,” are examples of this process. 


CON-SCIENCE ONLY A. FAgADE 

The elaborate and seemingly rational moral sense or conscience of 
adult life is thus no more than the facade of a mass of childish fear 
associations which create in most of us two general impressions: first, 
that we are somehow not the sort of men or women that we should 
be; second, that we ought to conform to an ideal which is actually 
much less specific and more exacting than we realize. The sum of these 
two impressions comes to constitute a powerful factor in our mental 
and emotional life to which Freud gave the name of Super-Ego be- 
cause, figuratively speaking, it stands “over” the selves (egos) of which 
we are conscious and attempts to mold these into its pattern. 

A good illustration of the way in which the Super-Ego is developed 
is a family anecdote that used to be told about me when I was perhaps 
two years old. Our living room had a fireplace which was seldom 
used, and from a baby’s standpoint made an ideal phn bouse; but since 
it was usually drafty and quite often dirty, I had been strictly forbidden 
to use it for that purpose. One day when I was alone in the room 
someone passing the door heard me say to myself: “If I go play In the 
fireplace, Mother won’t like it.” Through a crack, the observer saw 
me stand a moment, shrug my shoulders, and walk away toward the 
other side of the room. 

It was the imagined presence of my mother which not only kept 
me from one of my favorite diversions but eventually made me feel 
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in my own mind that playing in the fireplace was ‘"naughty.” Of course 
as I grew older, even though I ceased to put the feeling into words, 
there were a thousand impulses that I rejected every day, as other 
children do, out of the feeling that “Mother won’t like it.” This re- 
action, which ends by becoming automatic and unconscious, explains 
why Freud calls the Super-Ego “an introjected parent image” — actually 
a composite image of both parents and, to some extent, of other figures 
which assume authority over our lives in childhood. And this image, 
even though the people it first represented may have been long since 
dead, remains an ineradicable factor in our feelings and behavior all 
our lives long. 

The most dangerous thing about the Super-Ego (of which, as I 
have said, conscience is at most a superficial manifestation) is that it 
is older in each person’s history than his reasoning powers or his un- 
derstanding of the nature of the world he has to live in. It is therefore 
inaccessible to reason or common sense, but remains — ^and keeps us — 
more or less emotionally childish all our lives long. 


WHAT KIND OF PARENTS HAD YOU? 

But because the Super-Ego is a parent image, the severity of any 
person’s conscience depends mainly on the sort of parents he had, and 
especially on how morally exacting they were. I recall a conversation 
in my college days in which I said to a classmate that I wasn’t sure 
what was the right thing to do in a certain situation. He answered, 
quite seriously: “Why, that’s easy. All you have to do is think what 
you dislike most and that is the right thing for you.” Poor Dick’s 
father was the sort of person who, as the result of his own morbid 
conscience, was afraid of all things pleasurable either for himself or 
for his children, and had saddled his son with the same handicap — 
which I know him well enough to think he still has, forty years later. 

As I have said, so far as your Super-Ego is concerned, what your 
“reason” tells you has little or no effect on your emotional reactions. 
A bright young Jewish woman in her early thirties began her psy- 
choanalytic interview one day by announcing that she had a terrible 
attack of indigestion. When I asked what she thought had caused the 
trouble, she said: “I know only too well— I’ve been eating shrimps 
again.” 
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“Were they bad shrimps?” I inquired. 

“Oh no,” was the answer, “they were very good shrimps. In fact,, 
they were utterly delicious; but I cannot eat shrimps without getting 
sick, and yet every now and then I simply have to have them because 
I love them so much.” 

I was puzzled for a moment, but then an idea struck me: Are 
shrimps J^osher?" I asked. 

“Certainly not,” said my patient, “but I gave up paying any attention 
to that nonsense when I left home fifteen years ago.” 

“Maybe you did,” I said, “but apparently your Super-Ego didn’t.” 
And discussion of the problem disclosed the fact that shrimps had be- 
come a symbol of all the restrictions which Miss K s orthodox father 
had imposed upon her. Thus eating them meant defying his authority 
and risking — in fact, inflicting on herself— the punishment he would 
have given her for such defiance. Once she realized this. Miss K was 
able to eat shrimps without difficulty, but lost her compulsive interest 
in them. I have told this story several times to Jewish audiences and 
in nearly every case someone has told me afterward of a similar ex- 
perience of his or her own. 


WHAT A SENSE OF GUILT CAN DO 

The sense of guilt aroused by a violation of the Super-Ego’s orders 
may, however, produce much more serious results than indigestion. 
A young man whom I will call Michael F had been brought up a 
devout Roman Catholic and when quite young married a girl of his 
own faith whom he later found more sexually inhibited than he could 
bear. Since neither of them realized that this condition can be cured, 
he obtained a divorce, and in time married a normal and healthy- 
minded girl, with whom for some years he appeared happy. Then 
one day his wife told him that she was pregnant, and while at first he 
could not see why this should be such a shock, as he later told me, he 
eventually realized he; could not bear the lliouglit of being the father 
of a child by a girl to whom his rcligi(,>ii— or, in other words, his 
Super-Ego— told him that he was not really married. 

During his wife’s pregnancy Michael began drinking heavily, and 
on the night of his little daughter’s birth he disappeared, and did not 
come home until the next day. He drank more and more from then 
on, winding up by trying to kill both his wife and the baby, and 
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eventually she had to divorce him. When I last heard from him he 
not only had become a chronic alcoholic of the host Weel(-End va- 
riety, but was showing signs of mental illness which I fear is more 
apt to get worse than better. I do not say Michael’s need to drown his 
sense of guilt over his daughter’s birth was the sole cause of his dif- 
ficulties — ^among other things, I am sure that jealousy at having to 
share his wife with the baby was also a factor in his problem— but his 
Super-Ego was what really “drove him crazy,” and the same is true 
of many, if not most of the unfortunate men and women who become 
what we call insane. 


MORAL CONFUSION 

But the Siipcr-Ego can not only make acts which are more or less 
blameworthy seem much worse than they are, it can warp our moral 
standards to the point where serious offenses against the accepted 
mores appear trivial, while quite unimportant things seem hideously 
shameful to us. James C, a male patient of mine, had admitted with 
comparatively little difficulty a wide range of sexually perverse habits, 
but one day I could see from his manner that he was trying to screw 
up courage to make a confession which was almost too hard for him. 
After writhing on the analytic couch as if in anguish, he finally burst 
out: “Oh well, I suppose I might as well get this out of my system: 
when I was a boy I used to my nose!" 

Could anything show more clearly that the average person’s con- 
science is by nature childish and reacts most strongly to what seemed 
to incur the severest disapproval of his parents? Because James C’s 
parents never had discussed sex with him, the mass of his vague but 
intense sense of guilt at bodily self-indulgence had been concentrated 
on nose-picking, and left him free to enjoy things which his parents 
probably had never heard of with no conscious qualms whatever. And 
while his was an extreme case, the effect of conscience on all of us is, 
as I have said, to keep us childish, at least in our deeper feelings. 

For that matter, since there’s nothing which the average child thinks 
more strictly forbidden than to usurp the privileges of adulthood— 
especially that of making his own moral decisions^ — ^the more powerful 
and rigid anyone’s conscience is, the less able he is to decide anything 
for himself except on the basis of the rules laid down by someone in 
authority who has unconsciously replaced the parents he no longer 
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can appeal to. And of course it is the fear of losing the support of such 
authority that makes people frightened and hysterically angry when 
their “moral principles” — ^that is, the dictates of their parent substitutes 
— are questioned. Again, there is the emotional disorder known as 
“separation anxiety’^ which is not uncommon among men who are 
obliged to leave the military service after years of the conifo; : iiig- moral 
support that military discipline, with its freedom from personal re- 
sponsibility, provides. I have seen several men whose minds appeared 
quite normal as long as they stayed in uniform, but who became vio- 
lently insane when called upon to face the demand for personal in- 
itiative which civilian life imposed upon them. 


WISHING AS “wicked” AS DOING 

Even so, life would be fairly simple if one’s conscience operated only 
in relation to his actions. But unfortunately one can feel as guilty over 
wanting to do things which he has been taught to think wrong as if 
he had actually done them. For, as children, we all feel our wishes 
have a magic power to bring about their own fulfillment, and few 
of us wholly outgrow this impression. Consequently, wanting some- 
thing, even in adult life, often is unconsciously equivalent to having 
done or caused it. Think, for instance, of how strong a feeling of irra- 
tional guilt people may have when someone whom they have wished 
to have die actually does so, even though there was no actual con- 
nection between wish and event. Again, a man like the Rev. John G, 
whom I spoke of in an earlier chapter, would have had to admit that 
he had never in his life done anything really wicked — it was his “sin- 
ful desires and feelings” that caused him so much pain. A monk who 
was once my patient told me that the most intense manifestations of 
a sense of guilt which he had ever seen were those of two brothers 
in the monastery who seldom left their cells and were regarded by 
the other monks as candidates for sainthood. 

Worse still, the displeasure of the Super-Ego can be incurred by 
desires which have been so completely repressed that the person does 
not even know he has them. A young woman I know suffered all 
the symptoms of intense guilt and self-loathing — leading her not only 
to be pathologically sensitive but to develop a severe “anxiety neurosis” 
—over her unconscious hatred of a domineering mother to whom she 
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and everybody else believed she was “devoted.” The shock of discover- 
ing her real feelings nearly threw her off her mental balance altogether, 
but eventually she learned to accept her attitude as natural in the cir- 
cumstances and ceased hating herself for it. The final extreme to which 
guilt can go on a totally unconscious basis is that of the mental illness 
popularly known as melancholia, victims of which not infrequently 
spend all their waking hours in weeping over much exaggerated or 
imaginary “sins” which they believe they have committed. 


NATURE FIGHTS BACK 

But the Super-Ego does not have things all its own way, even in 
fanatically conscientious people. Dynamic ■ • / ■ ’ sees the mind 
as consisting of three elements: Super-Ego, Ego, and Id, and our men- 
tal processes as made up of the interplay among them. “Ego” is the 
conscious self, consisting not only of the thoughts and feelings that 
we are aware of, but of our idea of ourselves, both as we are and as 
we think we should be. Under and behind both Ego and Super-Ego 
is the Id — the reservoir of unconscious drives and instincts which sup- 
ply the motive power of our existence. The name Id is the Latin form 
of it, the neuter pronoun, and is given because the Id is impersonal, 
unchangeable, and universal. It is the same in all people of both sexes 
and of every type of race or culture, and its single aim is the blind 
search for pleasure under any circumstances and at all costs. It is com- 
mon nowadays to speak of someone’s suffering from “inner conflict,” 
though most people do not realize that such conflicts are in your un- 
conscious and that a conscious “struggle with temptation” gives only 
a superficial picture of the issues actually involved. Joe M saw his life 
as a perpetual battle between the desire to get drunk and “forget his 
troubles” and an honest wish to be a good husband and father and 
win the respect of his friends. But when Joe did get drunk he was 
likely to go home and beat his wife— -in fact, he once nearly killed her 
— and a bit of mental probing soon uncovered the fact that his real 
conflict was between his desire for his wife’s approval and his wish 
to punish her for being sexually unresponsive — ^beneath which again 
was the repressed memory of a similarly based conflict between love 
and hatred of his mother. 

The opposing forces in our inner conflicts are always the Super-Ego 
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and the Id, and only someone who has seen beneath the surface of 
the mind can realize how bitter these conflicts can be. For the Id is 
indestructible, and only fights back harder the more mercilessly it is 
attacked by the Super-Ego. In fact, it is probably the rage aroused in 
the Id by the attempts of the Super-Ego to frustrate its quest for sat- 
isfaction that is at the root of most of the aggressiveness we see in 
human nature. As one all too frequent instance, this aggressiveness 
may be directed at some person, or some racial or religious group 
which we adopt as an unconscious substitute for our restrictive par- 
ents, and yet are free to attack because they are sufficiently different 
from our parents so that we can deceive ourselves as to their actual 
meaning for us. To the average German, “the Jew” may well have 
become a symbol of the «. lui’/bu: father he did not dare admit he 
hated, but whose role he could usurp— as he had always wanted to do 
— ^in relation to a weaker person who was at his mercy. Indeed, some- 
thing like this is the basic cause of racial and religious bias generally. 

The Id’s fury against its oppressor may take the form of hostility 
toward people of whom we are really jealous because they enjoy 
the pleasures in which we dare not indulge. The average “strait-laced” 
person’s attitude toward sin is the classic illustration of this. But the 
“sinners” in turn may be moved to unreasonable hatred of those who 
represent to them a Super-Ego they have not at heart succeeded in out- 
growing as effectively as they believe. Anyone who had a Puritan 
upbringing and thinks he has gotten over its effects may betray the 
fact that he has not quite done so by denouncing people who embody 
the ideas he has abandoned as Pharisees, hypocrites, and whited sepul- 
chers. I have much respect for Mr. Philip Wylie but I cannot echo 
him in calling even my most painfully virtuous neighbors “a genera- 
tion of vipers.” What most of us really are, emotionally, is frightened 
children trying desperately to convince ourselves and other people that 
we do not actually feel the impulses and urges which we are finding it 
harder and harder to conceal, but for giving way to which we still 
fear we shall be punished. 


ATONEMENT 


Perhaps the least recognized yet most important result of a sense 
of guilt, whatever it is based on, is the need to punish oneself by way 
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o£ atonement. The cycle of which this need is a part goes back to 
the child’s experience of (a) having incurred a parent’s displeasure 
and feeling a devastating sense of alienation from the person whom 
he knows his life depends on; (b) being punished for his naughtiness; 
and (c) at last being restored to favor. Unconsciously following this 
pattern, a child or an adult who feels he has done wrong is likely to 
suffer a most painful sense of insecurity until the punishment or suf- 
fering arrives, and will often ease the strain by either provoking the 
punishment (for instance, by confession) in order to “get it over,” or 
deliberately inflicting it on himself. For that reason it is psychologically 
unsound not to punish a child who has disobeyed you, since he is 
quite apt to bring worse suffering upon himself than you would have 
inflicted on him. Worse still, the fact that reconciliation follows punish- 
ment may lead the child to gain the impression that his parents like to 
see him suffer, and that the best way to win their love is to make 
himself miserable. And in many cases this impression later is trans- 
ferred from parents to the Deity, who to many people is a Being whose 
favor is best won by some sort of self-inflicted suffering or privation. 
We may see this idea manifested in a thousand forms, from the Hindu 
fakir on his bed of nails, or the monk in his hair shirt, to the Puritan 
who seeks to win God’s favor by not kissing his wife on the Sabbath. 

Another entirely unrealistic effect of this cycle of guilt, suffering, 
and reconciliation is the all-too-common feeling that once one has paid 
off his debt by remorse or self-humiliation he is free to go out and 
incur another. Repentance and “penance” are apt to involve a sort of 
'Meal” between the Id and the Super-Ego, under which indulgences 
which otherwise would be forbidden are permissible so long as they 
Sfh^id for with pain. Anyone who has had much to do with alco- 
holics knows, for instance, that the more remorseful one of them is in 
the throes of a hangover, and the harsher names he calls himself, the 
sooner you may expect him to “fall off the wagon.” In fact, there is 
reason to believe that much of the suffering of the average hangover 
is a form of unconscious self-punishment — so much so that it has been 
my experience that people who do not feel guilty over drinking sel- 
dom have hangovers at all. The sort of “deal” that I spoke of is even 
more strikingly shown in the case of some of the perversions, which 
the person often cannot let himself indulge in except under circum- 
stances that involve his suffering for them. I know a male homosexual, 
for instance, who will never make advances except to a total stranger. 
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with the result that he is more often beaten up than gratified in his 
desires, and I feel sure that the risks he runs are what make his be- 
havior possible, and that he might be entirely inhibited if he could 
find no way to incur them. 


WORRY IS SELF-PUKISHMENT 

The most common of all forms of unconscious self-punishment is, 
of course, what we call “worry,” which is psychologically always based 
on an unconscious or a semi-conscious sense that we “deserve” to have 
something shameful happen to us, but that this may perhaps be averted 
by making ourselves miserable beforehand. I knew a young woman, 
for example, who was having an “illicit” love affair and told me she 
had the feeling that the best way to prevent her period from being 
late — ^with the appalling implications that that would carry — was to 
“worry about it” for several days beforehand, while if she should for- 
get and fail to worry, she would almost surely find herself in difficulties. 

Naturally I am not discussing forethought, or provision for the 
future, even in the sense of trying to foresee the difficulties by which 
we may be confronted. The worry I speak of is a misuse of imagina- 
tion to paint pictures of the future which are frightening or painful, 
even though we know quite well in theory that doing so has no effect 
on the actual situation. A wife, for example, who lies awake picturing 
her absent husband meeting his death in a plane crash certainly is 
doing nothing to keep the plane flying, and unless she is unconsciously 
cxpu'ss'n.^ a repressed wish (and torturing herself for the guilt which 
the wish carries with it) she is doubtless punishing herself for some 
other offense and thereby, she believes, averting the retribution which 
she feels is due her. 

Conscience “on the rampage” — or, more accurately, the self-punish- 
ing drive of a too active Super-Ego — ^is the real cause of more human 
misery than can be catalogued in any single volume. An only too in- 
complete list of the maladies which may be attributed to it might in- 
clude: 

Sexual frigidity or impotence, both in marriage and outside it, along 
with all sexual perversion. 

Most divorce and marital unhappiness. 
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Most i£ not all psychoneurosis and a large share of psychosis, popu- 
larly called '‘insanity/' 

The various forms of illness called "psychosomatic”— for example, 
gastric ulcer. 

Suicide — ^the ultimate self-punishment — as well as the various forms 
of what Dr. Karl A. Menninger calls "partial suicide”: self-mutilation; 
alcoholism and drug addiction; social and moral defeatism; uncon- 
sciously self-inflicted accidents, and a considerable share of all crimes. 
For as Dr, Frank Alexander and the late Dr. Hugo Staub (a practicing 
attorney who was also a distinguished psychoanalyst) point out in 
The Criminal, the fudge and the Public, the real motive behind many 
criminal offenses is not any benefit the person hopes to derive from 
them; it is an unconscious attempt to get himself punished for a secret 
sin which is still "on his conscience.” 


IS CONSCIENCE AN ENEMY? 

Does all this mean that your conscience is more of an enemy than 
a friend and that you would, on the whole, be better off without it? 

No. In the imperfect world that we grew up in, few of us could 
safely follow all our natural impulses and trust common sense to keep 
us out of trouble. Our urges are too strong and react too quickly for 
that. Many, if not most of us, might commit murder if our tempers 
had no "brakes” except our realizing that, for instance, killing the 
girl who has double-crossed us will not give us back the love we have 
lost. As an automobile driver or the pilot of a plane must be able to 
react automatically in a crisis, we need automatic inhibitions against 
impulses that would be dangerous or deadly, even though these in- 
hibitions may themselves be harmful in the long run if not subject to 
control by reason. 

Again, as I said in the beginning of this chapter, it is possible to 
have a conscience that is "flexible and realistic” and that steers rather 
than stops our quest of pleasure. Whether this is so depends upon our 
parents and the means they used in teaching us to fit into the pattern 
of accepted civilized behavior. If they taught us to be “good” mainly 
to please them and win their approval, we shall have the kind of con- 
science which will be a generally safe guide; whereas, if our assumed 
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virtues are based mainly on the fear of being punished, we shall have 
a conscience that will ruin our lives if we let it. 

For just as our parents’ disapproval is embodied in our minds as 
self-doubt and a chronic sense of guilt, their deserved praise inspires 
self-respect and honorable pride, the soundest of all incentives for de- 
sirable behavior. If you give up something because you are afraid to 
try to get it, you will at heart always want it and resent being deprived 
of it, thus creating in your mind a never-ending conflict. But if you 
willingly give up something which you would have liked in order to 
get something else you like still better, the self-denial will not hurt 
you. That is why I have long admired the Confucian code of morals 
which appeals to the idea of becoming a “superior person,” not to 
gaining favor or avoiding punishment from some supernatural power. 


TOWARD A NEW MORALITY 

Whether there are actions or emotions that are absolutely “good” 
or “bad’' I don’t know, and I strongly doubt whether anybody else 
does, but out of man’s long experience it should be possible to realize 
what sort of actions will “work” and which will not — which will or 
will not promote the general happiness of mankind. And on this sort 
of purely pragmatic basis we may gradually build the new morality 
the world so obviously is in need of. To try to describe this would 
take a ^vhole book in itself, but I will venture one suggestion: since 
we have seen that the basis of all happiness is “insight,” which in 
turn requires knowledge of reality, the distortion or suppression of 
facts will be the supreme offense under our new code. Wc shall pity the 
poor girl who sells her body, but regard as an enemy of society the 
man who sells his mind and abilities to mislead his neighbors. 


WHAT YOU CAN PO 

Do you have a “guilty conscience”.'^ 

Probably, and quite regardless of whether or not you have done any-- 
thing you would consider wrong from an adult standpoint. Just as 
probably you are unconscious of your sense of guilt or are but vaguely 
conscious of it and quite unaware of its real basis. For a sense of guilt 
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that is too painful may be repressed just as sternly as a wish or feeling 
shame forbids you to face. Indeed, among modern-minded people who 
have ‘‘rationalized” themselves into doing what their Super-Ego still 
forbids, repressed guilt causes as much trouble as repressed desires. If 
you’re worried and uneasy for no reason you can think of, have no 
confidence in yourself, or act like your own worst enemy, it is because 
at heart you feel guilty and dare not admit it because that would break 
down your defenses. But what can you do about it? 

In the first place, since a sense of guilt grows out of “fear associations,” 
you can build up what I call “counter-associations” that will more 
or less outweigh them. Whatever success the average married couple 
has in reaching sexual adjustment comes from having found by re- 
peated experience that they can do what they were taught to re- 
gard as sinful without actually being punished for it. How well this 
will work depends on the strength of the fear associations. I know 
many married pairs who cannot enjoy making love unless they are 
“a bit tight” — that is, unless they have put their sex guilt to sleep with 
liquor — and others who are never able to enjoy it. In fact, if your sense 
of guilt is strong enough, doing the things that it makes you afraid of 
will do more harm than good. 

Gleams of insight may occasionally penetrate the armor of your fears, 
but trying to reason yourself out of them will seldom help much — ^the 
fears go too far back and were too firmly entrenched in your mind 
before you were capable of logic for it to have any effect on them. If the 
“introjected parent image” which has grown into your Super-Ego is 
too harsh a tyrant, you must find some sort of “parent substitute” who 
will be more indulgent. Society as a whole will often serve this purpose, 
as, for instance, if you learn that “everybody does” what you feel guilty 
about doing (in this respect alone the Kinsey Report may be of 
enormous value). Or some individual you trust may become to your 
emotions the mother or father who says “you may” where your actual 
parent said “you must not.” (This book is intended to do just that for 
you if you’ll let it) But if none of these things lifts the load of guilt 
you carry, nowadays there is the last resort of psychiatric treatment — 
best of all, psyclioanalysis. For here you will find a “parent” who has 
no desire to see you bound by any rules except those of reality and your 
own nature, and will ultimately free you to seek in your own way the 
maturity and happiness you have it in you to find. 



* 


CHAPTER V 


Your Faults Can Be Assets 


H owever effectively you may have been able to revise your 
childish false impressions and undo their effects on your con- 
science, you will probably still be aware of desires or habits you wish 
that you did not have because they make you unhappy or cause trouble 
for you. You call these your “faults” or “weaknesses” and have tried 
to get the better of them, but have had no great or lasting success. Does 
this mean that you must think of them as permanent liabilities which 
you can only accept and make the best of, or has dynamic psychology 
discovered something you can do about them which works better than 
will power or good resolutions? 

You certainly need not give up and say, “Oh well, that’s the sort 
of person lam!” if you do not want to. On the contrary, these faults of 
yours — or most of them — not only need not forever remain on the “red” 
side of your mental ledger, you can turn them into assets, if you learn 
how. / 

If it’s real faults that make you unhappy, not the way your childish 
Super-Ego tells you that you ought to feel about things which are really 
harmless, the first step you should take is to see just what a fault is. 
The word comes from a root which meant originally to “fool” or 
deceive, and faults really are examples of unconscious self-deception. 
They are ways of trying to get satisfactions which you can’t help want- 
ing by means which do not work, everything considered. This much at 
least has been recognized much longer than you may imagine; the 
Hebrew and Greek words which are commonly translated “sin” in the 
Bible both applied originally to a bowman who missed his mar\, with 
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no necessary implication that he deserved to be punished for his poor 
aim. 

By now we know that the target of all action is some kind of pleasure, 
and the energy behind the bowstring is the Pleasure Principle or Id. 
The name technically given to the force or drive which the Id generates 
is the Latin word libido, and from the first squirming of the newborn 
baby toward the mysterious something he will come in time to recognize 
as Mother's breast, every activity of life is an expression of this same 
force. 


WE ALL WANT THE SAME THINGS 

What is more, dynamic psychology has learned that the libido is 
exactly the same in all human beings. Fundamentally all of us, male 
or female, “saint” or “sinner,” want the same things and differ from 
one another only in the methods by which we attempt to get them. The 
desire for power (as an expression of or substitute for sexual potency) 
that made one man a Hitler is the same as the urge which sent 
Abraham Lincoln from a log cabin to the White House; just as the 
same craving for “mouth pleasure” that makes one man a chain smoker 
may evolve another into a gourmet. 

But while we all want the same things — or, more accurately, the 
same kinds of pleasure — ^there is infinite variety in the intensity with 
which we may crave one or another of them, and this is what makes 
human personalities differ from each other and gives them “in- 
dividuality.” A good parallel is that of the variety in human faces. Mr. 
Winston Churchill and President Truman, for example, both have eyes, 
a mouth, a nose, a chin, and so on, yet these differ enough in their 
relative proportions so that we say the two men “don't look at all alike.” 
In the same way, every normal person prefers ease and luxury to dis- 
comfort, but there is a lot of difference between the importance a good 
dinner and a cognac have for one man and the relatively small place 
such things may have in the interest of another. 

What you call your faults are partly the expression of the relative 
importance certain aims or satisfactions have come to have for you. 
But also, and still more, they express your fixed determination to 
achieve these in a certain manner which you came in childhood to feel 
was the only way to get them. And that, as a rule, is where the “self- 
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deception” comes in. One of the most obvious illustrations of this is the 
way in which a normal craving like the wish to be admired may be- 
come fixed — or “fixated” — on a childish level which makes it obnoxious 
in adult life. This urge, which is technically known as exhibitionism, 
may retain the purely childish form of a compelling impulse to display 
one’s sexual organs, and this sexual “perversion,” so-called, is by no 
means limited to otherwise ignorant and stupid people. On the other 
hand, the exhibitionistic impulse may partially mature into incessant 
showing off or boasting, rendering the person slightly less objectionable 
to his neighbors, but still something of a social menace. Or with the 
urge still “fixated” on this level, the fear and shame that have come 
to be associated with it through parental scoldings may result in its 
repression, so that one’s whole social life is crippled by unnatural shy- 
ness. For shy people are essentially repressed exhibitionists they 
would not be so painfully afraid of making an unfavorable impression 
if they did not wish so desperately to create a good one. Just about 
the shyest person I know is a young woman librarian with the sort of 
personality we commonly call mouselike, and yet in her dreams she is 
almost invariably a prima donna or a premise danseuse. And of course 
the common nightmare of finding yourself naked in the middle of 
Times Square expresses the exhibitionist impulse in its primary form. 


“sublimation 

But there is a way to gratify this impulse which is not obnoxious 
or disgusting; in fact, it gives pleasure and not pain to others and will 
actually lead them to reward you in more tangible ways than with 
the admiration you began by wanting. The process of finding such a 
better way of getting what you want is known as “sublin union,” and 
consists essentially in finding an emotional equivalent of the original 
forbidden satisfaction that is socially acceptable and pleasure-giving. In 
the case of exhibitionism, the obvious illustration is, of course, the actor, 
and in so far as public approval can be estimated by financial rewards, 
anyone who has learned how to sublimate his exhibitionism in this way 
can be said to rate near the top of the list of public favorites. But 
numerous other occupations have wholly or partially the same mo- 
tivation. I doubt whether any man would wish to be a preacher or a 
lecturer, for instance, who was not at least a little of an exhibitionist 
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at heart, and the same may be said about teachers, models, and who- 
ever needs and finds an audience for his achievements. 

The main point in sublimation is that it permits you to release for 
personally and socially productive ends a mass of psychic energy 
(libido) which would be blocked or used up in inner conflicts if it had 
remained fixed in its primitive forms of expression. And of course it 
is this energy potential that I had in mind in saying that a fault can be 
an asset. For nothing is surer than that few of us are ever able to release 
for use to our own or to anyone’s advantage more than a small fraction 
of the energy our minds and bodies generate. And the reason for this 
is not merely “inhibition”: it is that our energies are wasted in an end- 
less battle between the attempt to seek what we instinctively want and 
the effort to restrain ourselves from doing what we feel other people 
(or our consciences) will disapprove of. Call a truce or armistice in this 
war; enlist both opposing armies under the one banner of the quest for 
happiness, and you’ll be amazed at the resources you will find you have 
at your disposal. 


A GGRESS I ON 

What we usually call “aggressiveness” may be either one of the worst 
faults or one of the most useful qualities a human being can have. A 
perennial subject of debate in psychiatric circles turns on whether 
aggressiveness (or, as it is oftener called, “aggression”) is or is not an 
inherent element in human nature. But this is an academic problem. 
One fact which is universally admitted is that the frustration of our 
desires leads inevitably to aggression, and since no one possibly can 
grow up without meeting some frustration, the aggressive element is 
actually found in every human being, and each of us has to find some 
way of dealing with it. 

But, like other faults, aggression can be sublimated, sometimes in a 
way which involves merely finding the right outlet for it. Joe Louis, 
for instance, may not have done anything with his aggressive impulses 
but learn to submit them to the rules of the prize ring, yet he has 
amassed a fortune in that way. A slightly more subtle sublimation of 
aggression is that of the football champion or the winner of various 
other forms of athletic contests, all of which are really sublimated 
battles. When we come to the case of actual battles, we find a mor^ com- 
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plex problem, since the average soldier was so forcibly conditioned to 
repress aggressive impulses — at least in their primitive form that he 
found himself unable to release them, even on the enemy, without 
suffering severe qualms of conscience. There could hardly be a better 
illustration of how lasting the effect of early moral training is than the 
fact that the average American young man cannot kill even a person 
who is trying to kill him without feeling guilty, often to the point 
of “nervous breakdown.” I imagine the late William James, although 
he did not know the word, was looking for a sublimation of aggression 
when he urged mankind to find a “moral equivalent of war.” And of 
course such an equivalent has been found by whole generations of 
“crusaders,” sometimes to mankind’s advantage and sometimes not. 

The form of aggression which we call bad temper may also be useful 
if we can learn to control it and to use it only on the right occasions. 
The late Mayor LaGuardia of New York was notorious for his temper 
tantrums, but people who knew him were inclined to think these were 
much less spontaneous or uncontrolled than they looked; they were 
planned and staged to produce a definite effect which sometimes could 
not be gained by other methods. I remember years ago asking a master 
plumber on what basis he would decide which of several appointments 
to keep, and his answer was: “The one with the fellow who will make 
the most fuss if I disappoint him.” For practical purposes in an im- 
perfect world, there is a great deal of truth in the old maxim, “The 
wheel that squeaks gets the grease,” and if you are a person who knows 
how to squeak— or “squawk”— at the right time and in the right place, 
you have a real asset in that knowledge. 


CURIOSITY 

Curiosity is often treated as a fault or vice in children, especially 
when it’s directed toward sex, and too great inquisitiveness about other 
people’s private affairs is a most unamiable failing in an adult. But 
the bulk of the world’s progress has been brought about by men and 
women who had an insatiable desire to know what was going on 
around them and what caused it. Not only has curiosity produced all 
we know as science;' sexual curiosity has more or less unconsciously 
inspired discoveries in anatomy, physiology, sociology, and, above all, 
psychology. Men such as Westermarck, Freud, and Havelock Ellis all 
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undoubtedly had elements of the “Peeping Tom” in their natures, and 
a psychoanalyst can hardly help but be to some degree a voyeur. 


SELF-INDULGENCE 

“Self-indulgence” is generally regarded as a fault. It really is so only 
in the case of people who not only never learned to sublimate it, but 
still practice it in forms which have the characteristically childish 
quality of lack of perspective. To indulge yourself today in ways which 
will mean suffering tomorrow obviously is not so much wrong as it is 
stupid; although doubtless behind the stupidity is a more or less uncon- 
scious fear that if you do not grasp a maximum of pleasure right now 
you may never have another chance to get it. But the man or woman 
who has learned to be intelligently self-indulgent not only enjoys life 
but helps make it more enjoyable for others. After all, “good taste” is 
mainly intelligent scif-indulgence, since it involves the selection of those 
objects or gratifications which will give us the most and most subtle 
pleasure over the longest period of time.* The French, for example, 
make a sharp distinction between the gourmet, who’ eats intelligently 
and regards the preparation of food as an art, and the gourmand, who 
wants all the food he can get and regards its quality as secondary. I 
cannot see that it is less self-indulgent to enjoy a symphony concert than 
to get your thrill from a jam session, but I do believe that the great 
difference between Beethoven and Duke Ellington is the number of 
times you can hear the Fifth Symphony, for instance, and still see new 
beauties and new meanings in it, while once you have heard a boogie- 
woogie record half a dozen times it has no more to give you. 


LAZINESS 

The parallel vice or fault of laziness is a whole topic in itself. In one 
sense you might say that there is no such thing— certainly no able- 
bodied person would be apt to be “too lazy” to walk more than “a mile” 
if he knew there was a thousand dollars waiting for him at his destina- 
tion. A great deal of seeming laziness is really because of failure to 
believe that there is anything to walk for. A child, for example, whose 
attempts to gratify his wishes by his own efforts have been consistently 
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thwarted, may acquire and carry on into adult life the impression that 
^'there’s no use trying” to get anything worth having, and be classed as 
lazy for that reason. On the other hand, a child who always has been 
given what he wanted without effort may see the demand that he now 
work for what he wants as evidence that no one loves him any longer, 
and refuse to work out of resentment or hurt feelings. For example, I 
had several patients who were “on relief” during the great depression 
of the early 1930s, and some of them finally confessed that they pre- 
ferred that situation to having a paid job which doubled or trebled their 
income. The unconscious reason they uncovered was that being sup- 
ported by the Government gave them a sense of someone caring 
whether or not they went hungry— of having a “higher power” to 
depend on — which revived the happy days of childhood. And some 
of these people still admit that though they live more comfortably, they 
are not so happy as they were in the ‘'good old WPA days.” 

On the other hand, what looks like laziness may be the product of 
unconscious feelings of guilt. Wilbur H spent years in gathering 
material for a book which he regarded as his life work and yet always 
found himself unable (or, as he believed, “too lazy”) to get started 
putting it on paper. As surely as he would sit down to begin the first 
chapter, a business appointment would come up, he would receive a 
social invitation too attractive to refuse, or he would find that he was 
“just too tired to think clearly.” The real reason for his difficulty proved 
to be that the book represented an attempt to refute certain basic ideas 
of his father’^-^specially on the subject of religion— and thus, so far as 
the would-be author’s feelings were concerned, involved impiety and 
disobedience. Incidentally, at the time I speak of, Wilbur was well on 
into his forties, and his father had been dead for some fifteen years, 
but that did not lessen the son’s fear of his displeasure. For no one 
whom we have truly loved or feared (or both) can ever die so far as 
our unconscious minds are concerned. 

If you think— or fear — ^that you are lazy, first remember that in itself 
what the psychiatrists call “economy of effort” is not a vice but a 
virtue, since no reasonable person will expend more effort, mentally or 
physically, than is necessary to accomplish what he’s trying to do. The 
best definition of efficiency I have heard is “intelligent laziness.” The 
attempt to avoid unnecessary effort has not only led to numberless use- 
ful inventions; it has made it possible to get far more done and to 
achieve far more pleasure in an ordinary lifetime than was possible in 
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horse-and-buggy days. Whether the number and size o£ today’s books 
are an unmixed boon to mankind might possibly be debated, but 
assuredly there could be no “best sellers,” even in the field of education 
or of self-help, if such labor-saving machines as the typewriter, the 
linotype, and the power press had never been invented. 


INSINCERITY 

Insincerity is perhaps the most detestable of vices in its crude form, 
and yet it, too, is a characteristic which can be valuable if made proper 
use of. For while the immediate aim of being insincere is to create a 
false impression, underneath that there is still the basically harmless 
urge to please your hearers, and make them regard you and what you 
say favorably. Sublimated, this urge may become tact, which not only 
is the necessary oil that lubricates the social machinery, but is an 
essential element in the communication of ideas from one person to 
another. We must not forget that, as Thoreau said: “It takes two to 
speak the truth — one to speak, and another to hear,” and if you first 
close your hearer’s ears by needless “frankness” you have made him 
deaf to anything you want to tell him. 


DAYDREAMING 

Daydreaming instead of acting can be a more serious fault than most 
of those we have mentioned. Perhaps the most dangerous discovery 
which we make as children is that it is possible to use imagination to 
make up for the accomplishments or pleasures we have not been able 
to attain in real life. For while every child inevitably does this and most 
children are weaned from it as they become able to get what they want 
by their own efforts, the way of escape through daydreams never is 
entirely closed for anybody, and the more impossible life’s problems 
come to appear, the greater the risk that anyone may be driven to 
withdraw into a “private world” of his own making. “Insanity” is 
basically nothing but this, except that now the daydreamer has ceased 
to know what he is doing. And again “unconscious fantasies,” the day- 
dreams that never quite reach the surface of our minds are the chaff 
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with which neurotics chiefly try to satisfy their normal hungers and 
which may dull the pains of frustration just enough to keep them 

going. . 

But like other faculties which may be dangvToris, imagination may 
also be of enormous value. Most discoveries and inventions began in 
imagination, and so does most true art. The artist, in fact, is a day- 
dreamer who has learned to make his dreams work for him his 
productions represent primarily a way of gratifying in imagination his 
own frustrated and frequently unconscious wish for power or pleasure 
—or maybe for revenge. But by having learned to share his dreams and 
to communicate his satisfactions to those who are less adept than he 
at dreaming, he may, if he is successful, make his dreams come true 
in real life and attain the power or pleasure he originally only dreamed 
of. This is most true of what we call the “fine arts,” but if you can learn 
to link imagination with creation, whether what you dream of is an 
easier way to start a car on a cold morning or a cake that takes less but- 
ter, the time that you spend in dreaming won’t be wasted. 


SADISM 

On the surface there is one fault or vice which appears so hideous 
and anti-social that there would seem to be no chance of finding any 
sublimation of it. This is “sadism,” which originally meant obtaining 
sexual pleasure through inflicting pain, but is now used of all pleasure 
gained by making others suffer. Possibly because it goes so very far 
back in the individual’s life — often to impressions of the nature of the 
sex act as an assault gained from seeing things which one “was not 
supposed to see” in early childhood— sadism is difficult to cure entirely 
without prolonged psychiatric treatment, and the average individual 
who has his share of it usually must accept the fact, and see what can 
be done to use it to his own advantage and his neighbors’. Fortunately, 
there are ways to do this— acts in which the element of cruelty is 
neutralized by performing a real service to the victim or to mankind. 
Vivisection offers at least a potential outlet for sadistic impulses, yet 
milli ons of lives have been saved by it. Or, again, by this time it may 
not be a too shocking idea that a surgeon may be an unconscious, “sub- 
limated” sadist— as, in turn, your dentist may be also. I have known 
at least one surgeon — and a very great one indeed — who admitted his 
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sadistic tendencies quite frankly, and told me he had to be on guard 
against them in his social and emotional life. 

Then, again, some element of sadism must be at the bottom of the 
choice of a profession in which the punitive side of the law is the 
central factor. And yet as the world is organized, we could hardly dis- 
pense with our prison wardens and guards, or even our old-time “hard- 
boiled” army sergeants. Even the teacher who is too “soft-hearted” 
(which might mean, too much afraid of his own repressed sadistic 
tendencies) to punish those pupils who cannot be kept in order in 
more civilized ways needs to be freed from his inhibitions and learn 
to release the harshness which his work sometimes requires. 

Still again, there are our humorists, particularly those whose humor 
runs to satire (don’t forget that the Greek root from which “sarcasm” 
comes means “to tear flesh”) . Miss Dorothy Parker may be personally 
a most kindly person, but the mots on which her fame rests — e.g., The 
House Beautiful is the play lousy” — ^have an unmistakably sadistic 
appeal. Mark Twain, one of the great humorists of all time, was 
scarcely a lover or admirer of mankind, even though he was more cruel 
to himself than to anyone else. And as heartily as I admire Mr. Fred 
Allen, I could hardly say his broadcasts drip the milk of human kind- 
ness. In short, by directing your sadism toward things (like cancer) 
or people (like hypocrites) that are enemies of mankind, you may be 
as sadistic as you please, not only without punishment, but with real 
profit. 


CAN WE SUBLIMATE SEX.f^ 

A common mistake in speaking of sublimation is confusing it with 
substitution. This parallels the even more common error of supposing 
that “adjustment” means resigning yourself to frustration. A key that 
does not fit the lock certainly is not adjusted to it, nor are your desires 
adjusted to reality until you have found how to satisfy them. And in 
the same way a course of action which provides no actual fulfillment of 
a natural desire is not a sublimation of it. It is merely substituting some- 
thing which leaves the desire as unfulfilled as ever. 

This is a brief answer to the question whether the sex impulse can 
be sublimated. Compared to the crude forms in which it appears in 
early childhood, the sexual pleasure quest is sublimated in the sexual 
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union o£ a man and a woman who truly love each other. But to talk of 
art or music, or even acts of benevolence as “sublimations of sex is 
sheer nonsense. They may be — and often are — by-products of the sexual 
impulse, but their value to the person and in the long run even to others 
depends on their being actual by-products, not mere substitutes which 
leave him still frustrated. 

Residual traces of pre-genital sex urges can be and are often sub- 
limated, as when a man sublimates mouth erotism by learning to be 
a connoisseur of vintage wines or a food expert. Psychoanalysis shows 
that modeling and painting are at bottom sublimations of a child s 
delight in smearing his own messes; in fact, iingcr-painiing 10 say 
nothing of some artists’ brush work — makes this not hard to see. But 
the harsh fact is that there is no substitute for genital sex and that no 
one can find lasting happiness or mental health who tries to live entirely 
without it. And if we use the word sublimation in its proper sense of 
“raising to a higher level” we face Dr. Karl A. Menninger’s unanswer- 
able question: “How is it possible to ‘sublimate’ sexuality when sex- 
uality is already the highest and finest thing we know?” 

For that matter sexuality is not a “fault,” and if you think it is, your 
mind, not your habits, is what needs re-education. 

But if you wish to convert your actual faults into assets by the sub- 
limation process, here are three suggestions : 


THREE SUGGESTIONS 

I. Be honest with yourself as to the impulse you are sublimating. 
This is where “accepting yourself” comes in. For if you still feel 
ashamed or guilty at knowing you cherish a desire for the satisfaction 
of which you are seeking an “emotional equivalent,” the sense of guilt 
will be carried over to the new activity, and make you ashamed or 
anxious, even though you may be doing nothing anyone but yourself 
thinks “wrong.” So-called “stage fright,” for example, is an obvious 
expression of the sense of guilt associated with the original exhibition- 
istic impulse, for expressing which the actor still feels he is going to be 
punished — in this case, by the refusal of the audience’s approval. Or, 
again, if you are volunteering advice from a natural and harmless if 
unconscious wish to gain a feeling of importance, at least recognize 
what you are doing and admit it to yourself without shame. You will 
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be much less apt to try to attach a quality of supreme importance or of 
superhuman lack of bias to what you say, or to press your counsel to 
the point of trying to rob the other person of his freedom. 

2. Don’t forget that sublimation is the product of a flexible min d. 
If you cannot achieve what you want in one way, don’t sHp back into 
the feeling that you have no right to get it at all or that you will 
probably get into trouble if you try to do so. If you are an incurable 
duffer at golf, learn to play bridge; and if no one likes your singing, 
learn to dance, or make the world’s best cookies. Anyhow, keep trying! 

3. Finally, remember that the core of sublimation is that the activities 
which satisfy you and give you pleasure shall do the same for other 
people — ^at least in the long run. Nothing could be further from reality 
than the idea that it is possible to get away with leading a do-as-you- 
please existence. But the fact remains that you can usually find some 
way to satisfy even those impulses which you were taught to feel were 
most stricdy forbidden and yet remain a respected, law-abiding citizen 
and a well-loved neighbor. 
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CHAPTER VI 


How to Ma\e Your Own huc\ 


W E HAVE been thinking of happiness as a goal to be achieved 
by adjusting our immediate aims and wishes to reality so that in 
the long run we will get what will satisfy our needs and desires. But 
adjustment is not the whole story; there is another factor in the success 
of our quest for happiness which cannot be ignored, however much we 
differ as to its importance. That factor is variously known as luck, 
chance, fate, or destiny, and for our present purpose includes all that 
happens or is done to us irrespective of anything we do, from the 
weather to having an unknown relative leave us a million dollars. The 
idea that “luck” in this sense is the finally decisive factor in our being 
happy or unhappy is expressed in the word happiness itself, which 
originally meant having the right things “happen” to you — ^both words 
stemming from the same Old English root “hap,” which means 
‘‘chance.” 

At the first stage of your contact with the problem of how to get what 
you wanted, you inevitably felt that it was all luck, because at the time 
that was true. When you were a newborn baby happiness or pleasure 
did “just happen” to you and you had no notion why it happened — or 
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sometimes mysteriously didn’t. But soon came the second stage at which 
you began to realize that your wails of protest when your wishes were 
denied led somehow to their being gratified, and so came to feel the 
wishes themselves had the power to bring about their own fulfillment. 
At the third stage you recognized that another person — ^whom you 
came to recognize as Mother — ^was the agency through whom your 
pleasures came if they came at all, though you still had no idea why 
she should give you what you wanted at one moment and withhold it 
the next. The fourth stage was when it dawned on you that if you 
behaved one way Mother was pleased and would satisfy your cravings 
— especially for love and affection — ^while if you were '‘naughty,” as 
she called it, she was displeased and both happiness and safety were 
lost. It was only slowly that you reached the fifth and last stage of dis- 
covering that there were ways of getting what you wanted for yourself 
by your own efforts. That was the birth of emotional maturity, but it 
was years before you realized (if you have ever really done so) that 
anything you could 4o was as important as pleasing your mother and 
father and other authorities whom you came to recognize as sharing 
their powers. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-RELIANCE 

All this was a sort of evolution broadly parallel to the psycho-sexual 
evolution which we previously studied. In this case, as in that, certain 
people relatively stand still at each stage of progress, and some traces 
of each stage remain even in those who progress farthest. And in 
either case if progress is blocked or retarded, the impediment is fear 
associations, although in the development of self-reliance fears as- 
sociated with attempts to gain sexual pleasure are strengthened by 
other frightening discoveries such as that the "pretty fire” will burn 
you. The more trouble of all kinds that you got into when you first 
began to act on your own initiative, the greater the probability that, 
consciously or not, you will feel you must look to agencies outside of 
yourself for happiness rather than "go out and get it.” And no matter 
what you come to think these agencies are or whether you see them as 
personal or impersonal, the more you rely upon them, the more you 
are what dynamic psychology calls "dependent” rather than independ- 
ent, self-reliant, and emotionally adult. 
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Eacli o£ the five stages in the growth of self-reliance is reflected in 
the attitude toward life of certain types of people who have never at 
heart grown up. The first stage, that of the newborn baby, is reflected 
in supposedly adult life as ‘‘fatalism,” Every now and then someone 
will tell you he believes that everything that happens is predestined 
and that nothing we can do will change it. This idea may be a source of 
comfort in those relatively rare situations in which we are actually 
helpless, but nobody acts on it consistently, whatever his protestations. 
A soldier may tell you that he will not die until a bullet comes along 
“with his name on it,” but that doesii’t stop his diving for the nearest 
foxhole when the shells come over. Jn fact, except as a comfoiting 
illusion, the belief that everything is “pure luck” has value only as an 
alibi for failure, and even then hardly anyone except the person who 
excuses himself with it quite accepts it.^ 


THE magic wish 

A much larger share of us remain at the second stage— that, of belief 
in the power of our wishes — ^and few of us ever quite outgrow it. Only 
a few years ago thousands of otherwise sensible people came out of the 
movie theaters chanting happily: “Wishing Will Make It So.” And 
to this day anyone who can come forward with a cult which plausibly 
confirms this notion is sure of a following and a fortune. 

An elaboration of the “magic wish” idea with just enough truth in 
it to make it more dangerous than if it were obvious nonsense is the 
belief in “will power”~-the foundation stone of the philosophy of ‘‘suc- 
cess” which in practice meanS more to the average American than any 
conventional religion. You had an unusual education if you were not 
assured that you could have— or be— “anything you wanted if you 
wanted it hard enough.” The qualification that was usually left out 
of this teaching is that it is true only in so far as your wanting inspires 
you to learn how what you want can be had and wor\ to get it, and 
that merely wanting, no matter how “terribly,” will get you nothing. 
Still less did most of your teachers impress on you (because it was 
something they did not know themselves) the fact that to want any- 
thing wholeheartedly is possible only for a single-minded or “well- 
integrated” person. Most of us are apt to find in practice that when it 
comes to a pinch— for instance, in attempting to give up a bad habit 
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—“will power” fails us, and however hard we may berate ourselves 
for weakness, we cannot go through with the undertaking. Or again 
when we do achieve what we want we may find that it does not satisfy 
us and that other deeper wants have gone unheeded. 


GAMBLERS ARE CHILDISH 

Midway between this stage and the next comes that curious tribe, the 
gamblers. And the fact that their obsession with “luck” is so profoundly 
childish is one reason why it is so hard to re-educate them. On one side 
you will not want to gamble if you don’t believe you will win, al- 
though this belief has often no grounds except that you want to 
so much. On the other side, the gambler apparently passes to the third 
stage of development by trying to make his “luck” a mother (“Lady 
Luck,” he calls her), and believing that he can propitiate her by methods 
which are just as childish as those by which a baby tries to win his 
mother’s favor. It is characteristic of the gambler that whatever name 
he gives it, he almost invariably believes in magic— that is, the attempt 
to produce results by actions that have no logical connection with 
them. Superstition is another aspect of the same attempt to deal with 
what we do not understand by methods based on an association of 
ideas we may not even know or have forgotten — when you touch 
wood, for example, how often do you remember that the wood 
originally meant the “True Cross”.'^ 

Much religious faith is an expression of the fourth stage of develop- 
ment toward mature self-reliance. It means that you still believe you 
must depend upon a force outside yourself to make you happy, but 
see that force as a “person” who is as all-powerful as Mother and 
Father once seemed, and whose help you may obtain by appeasement 
or propitiation. An iiiU'lligciM. well-educated man told me that he had 
just learned that his son would be a lifelong cripple from a brain in- 
jury at birth. And he asked, quite seriously: “Do you think if I gave up 
my mistress and led a good life from now on God might be pleased 
enough to make my boy get well?” Even a priest once said to me: 
“You know, your idea of reality is much tougher than religion— after 
all you always have a chance of putting something over on God, but 
against reality you are helpless.” 
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IS THERE AKY “lUCk’* AT ALL? 

But what is reality in this case? Science seems to turn thumbs down 
completely on both luck and magic, if not even on religion. The further 
we have investigated the material and mental worlds, the surer we 
become that whatever happens is the product of definite, adequate, 
and discoverable causes and that it is only when we do not know these 
causes that we can attribute anything to chance. A physicist friend of 
mine says there is really no luck even in the flipping of a coin, since if 
you knew enough about dynamics, air resistance, and other such forces 
you could predict whether the coin would show heads or tails as ac^ 
curately as a ballistic expert can predict the speed of a projectile. 

But we do not have this knowledge, so as far as we are concerned 
the results of the tossup are still unpredictable and “accidental.” And 
even in cases where we understand — and therefore theoretically could 
control — a single event, we are wholly at a loss as to why two or more 
events “happen” together. Not so long ago a man was walking inno- 
cently down the street when an explosion took place in the cleaning 
shop that he was passing and the plate-glass window blew out on his 
head and killed him. Had he stopped a moment longer to look at the 
neckties in the window down the block, he might be living today, but 
he did not, and as far as we can yet see, could not know this. So how- 
ever self-reliant we may try to be, the reality to which we must adjust 
ourselves includes the fact that things can happen to us for which we 
are in no way responsible, and as far as such things are concerned, we 
are still helpless. 

At the same time there are very few occasions on which we are 
faced with pure coincidence, and far more in which at least part of 
what happens is the obvious result of our own actions. In one sense 
the pretty movie starlet merely “happened” to be in the drugstore when 
the talent scout came in for his mid-morning coke, but it was no acci- 
dent that she had raided Mother’s make-up box before she left home 
or was wearing a dress she had been told to save for Sundays. Again 
you can say it was sheer hard luck that the drunken driver ran into 
your car and not somebody else’s, but are you quite sure that if you 
had been strictly on the qui vive you might not have been able to 
avoid him? 
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Because science seems to tell us one thing and experience another, 
most of us live in a state of mind which is a compromise between our 
education and our childish feelings. When we get sick, most of us call 
the doctor instead of exploding fireaackers to drive off the evil spirits, 
but we also “have a feeling” that there must be some way in which our 
minds can control our destinies so that we shall not be wholly victims 
of chance. As we have seen to be the case with other intuitive ideas, 
this one has some truth in it. We might compare some of the earlier 
attempts to demonstrate the “power of mind over matter”— or even the 
Christian miracles — ^with the cases in which primitive man, under the 
guise of magic, performed acts which actually brought about the de- 
sired result by scientific methods. I doubt whether the first men who 
found they could make fire by rubbing two sticks together knew it was 
the heat produced by friction that got the blaze started. They probably 
thought the process would not have worked without the right incanta- 
tions or appeals to the “fire goddess.” But they did get fire! 


MENTAL HEALING 

The same principle appUes to earher and to some contemporary 
efforts in the field of “mental healing.” We know better every year 
that what psychiatrists call “anxiety” is the cause of an enormous share 
of all disease, and that therefore if you can allay a sufferer’s anxiety, 
he will “miraculously” get well. It would be a bigot, not an honest 
skeptic, who denied that people have gone to the Grotto of Lourdes 
seriously ill and come back recovered, or that methods such as those 
of Christian Science have often been stardingly effective. Psychology 
of the pre-dynamic type has achieved similar results by suggestion or 
“ai!lo-sMgg(-.iion.” and it was by no means pure imagination that a lot 
of people really felt greatly improved in health and spirits — at least for 
the moment— by repeating, “Every day in every way I am getting bet- 
ter and better.” But effective as suggestion has been in some cases, there 
are others in which it has failed completely. Many earnest believers in 
“mental healing” have died needlessly because they were afraid or 
ashamed to go to a doctor even with diseases such as cancer, and many 
more have “felt better” for . a time, only to end by finding that they 
were worse off than ever. And there’s little use in saying that this was 
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because they did not have “enough faith” unless we can tell them 
where to get it, even if the fact were not that most of them had faith^^ 
and lost it because it failed them. 

The truth is that you can use your mind to keep disease from “hap- 
pening” to you, but it must be all your mind, not just the fraction of 
which you are conscious. And the trouble with much “faith” and all 
“suggestion” is that what it does is to repress still further into the un- 
conscious part of your mind the emotions that have caused your illness, 
often leaving them to work as potently as ever, if not more so. If the 
cause of your anxiety is fear of being punished for some childish offense 
(as is true in perhaps a majority of cases), it will do no lasting good to 
bottle up this fear by telling yourself that “nothing can harm you.” The 
fear must be brought to consciousness and rooted out before the illness 
it has caused can really be cured. 


CAN YOUR THINKING AFFECT YOUR TUCK? 

The same thing is true from the dynamic standpoint of all other at- 
tempts to influence your luck by “thinking.” An “affirmative” or “ex- 
pectant” attitude can do much to bring you good fortune if the attitude 
expresses your real feelings. But if your conscious mind feels one way 
and the far more powerful unconscious feels the other, “holding the 
right thought” does no good whatsoever. A picture that often comes 
into my mind in this connection is the scene in the old-fashioned melo- 
drama where the heroine pretends to yield to the villain^s embraces but 
behind her back waves a white handkerchief to call the hero to her 
rescue. In this case the heroine is the unconscious, which wants what 
it thinks will give us pleasure, while the villain it hates is the call of 
duty or of moral obligation. Many a man has been puzzled at the lack 
of results from his grim determination to succeed, when his real, un- 
conscious desire was to have a good time and to take life easy. 

Certainly if there were such a thing as “pure luck” it should work 
according to the laws of mathematical probability. But the “breaks” in 
real life follow no such pattern. On the contrary, some people seem to 
be consistently “unlucky,” and, what’s more, a closer study shows that 
they quite regularly run into the same \ind of misfortune. Though he 
tries to be the best of husbands, John is “two-timed” by one wife after 
another while Mary invariably has the “tough luck” to fall for a man 
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who she finds is already married. Young Bill has a series of mean and 
unfair employers, and his father fails in business in spite of apparent 
honesty, intelligence, and perseverance. And after a certain number of 
unfortunate coincidences, the friends of these people naturally grow 
suspicious. They begin to feel that something is wrong somewhere, 
and they are right. It is not relentless fate that dogs these people’s foot- 
steps — ^they are victims of their own neurotic patterns of thought and 
behavior, or what Freud called “fate neurosis.” 


FATE NEUROSIS 


How does this work? 

Whether we know it or not (and we are usually quite unconscious 
of it) each of us goes on from childhood into adult life with a load 
of what dynamic ps\-c ]ioI()gy calls “unsolved problems”— that is, situa- 
tions which were never worked out to our satisfaction, and so always 
remain the “unfinished business” of life. They may involve failure to* 
discover any way in which to win the love which a child needs so des- 
perately, as in the case of “the man who had to be sick.”* They may 
represent a thwarted desire for revenge on someone who was cruel or 
unfair to us, which, through false identification of quite inoffensive 
people with the object of our hatred, may lead us to pick unreasonable 
quarrels even with those who try hardest to befriend us. Or, worst of 
all, our minds may be held in duress by the unsolved problem of a sin 
Or wrong for which we felt that we were never adequately punished. 
For, as we saw in the chapter on conscience, there is no problem harder 
to leave unsolved than a sense of unatoned guilt. 

The need to be punished may provoke us into actions that appear in- 
explicable because we are unconscious of the motives that provoke 
them, as in the case of the person who is driven by an irresistible com- 
pulsion to commit crimes from which he derives no profit. Klepto- 
mania, for instance, is a combination of the problems of .revenge and 
of the need to be punishcci. One of my most tragic letters came from 
a man who began: “1 am sixty years old and, though the shame of it is 
almost more than I can bear, I have been a thief all my life.” He went 
on to describe a series of petty larcenies executed with such skill that 
he had never been detected, but involving either articles which had no 

♦See Chapter I. 
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value for him, or things which he could not let himself keep. His latest 
offense, for instance, had been stealing a watch, which he had inimedh 
ately thrown into the river. Without knowing the man personally, one 
can only guess that it was someone’s love he had originally been robbed 
of; that his stealing represented an unconscious attempt to get even, 
and that the continuous state of guilt and self-reproach he lived in pro- 
vided the necessary punishment for daring to “fight back.’’ 


PUNISHING OURSELVES 

More frequently, though, the problem of getting oneself adequately 
punished for some childish offense which has long since dropped out 
of our conscious memories creates a blind impulse to ruin our hopes 
and prospects by our own behavior. I once knew a woman who was 
for a time world-famous as an operatic singer. But although her voice 
was one to which I have heard few equals, she eventually ruined her 
career because any time she had an especially important engagement, 
she would either fail to appear for it, or arrive in an advanced stage of 
intoxication. The ironical fact was that this woman had no conscious 
troubles to “forget.” In addition to her voice, she had considerable 
beauty, good health, and a wealthy and devoted husband. But act the 
beginning of her rise to fame she had been ruthlessly neglectful of her 
humble parents and this was the penalty conscience exacted. 

But a fate neurosis in the form of an unconscious urge to self-destruc- 
tion may work in less obvious forms and may involve injury to others 
as well as to oneself. I happened to go to college with the victim of one 
of the most tragic and apparently inexplicable blunders in medical his- 
tory. Ted R in his teens developed an infection in one eye which was 
so serious that it was decided the eye must be removed before the other 
became affected. When the time came for the operation, the surgeon, 
a man of unspotted reputation and certainly not intoxicated, “absent- 
mindedly” removed the good eye, leaving Ted blind for life. At this 
distance we cannot be sure just what unconscious drive forced Dr. S to 
ruin his reputation as well as a young man’s future, but at least what 
happened was a good deal more than “accident” or “hard luck.” In the 
end, the doctor naturally gave up practice, left the city, and was said to 
have continued life under an assumed name; while Ted, I am glad to 
say, made a successful adjustment to his handicap, and when I last 
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heard of him had achieved a notable success in one of the learned pro- 
fessions. 


UNCONSCIOUS SELF-REVELATION 

While I believe our mental attitudes control our destinies to a far 
greater degree than most of us realize, there is nothing mysterious or 
supernatural about the way they do so. Your mind, and particularly 
your unconscious mind, is the most potent factor in creating your luck, 
but it does so through its effect on your actions, and through the re- 
actions these arouse in other people. For however self-controlled or 
“poker-faced” you may think you are, you can unintentionally reveal 
much more of what is going on in your mind than you are aware of. 
In my early thirties, in a mood of revolt against trying to live on a 
minister’s pay, I decided that I wanted to go into business. I got an ap- 
pointment with a prominent insurance agent and asked him to tell 
me what I should do to become a salesman. We discussed the question 
for perhaps ten minutes, when Mr. A suddenly turned on me and said: 
“Mr. Gould, what are you here for.? You don’t really want to sell in- 
surance.” I gulped and exclaimed, “You’re quite right! I would rather 
go to jail than attempt to sell anything. Please excuse me for wasting 
your time.” 

The strange fact is that the more or less neurotic distaste for the idea 
of a business career which I had revealed so unmistakably to this acute 
observer had been something which for the time being I myself was 
wholly unaware of. I told Mr. A more about myself than I knew, as 
of course most of us do, particularly to a trained observer such as a 
psychologist. A person in my profession is sometimes accused of being 
a “mind reader,” even though no one knows quite as weU as we do 
that there is no way of reading anybody’s mind except through his 
behavior. Yet by such unconscious movements, gestures, tones of voice, 
and so on, as those by which I killed my chance of becoming an in- 
surance salesman, you may lose the job or fail to win the friendship 
which you think you wholeheartedly desire. 

The fact that most people treat us as we expect to be treated is agdn 
not based on any magical thought transference or mysterious current of 
emotion. It, too, is the result of unconscious self-revelation. For in any 
given situation we are likely to react emotionally, not to the situation 
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itself, but to the mental picture we painted of it beforehand. If you ap- 
proach a prospective employer with a mental picture of his trying to 
belittle your qualifications or rejecting you for arbitrary reasons, then 
so far as your emotions are concerned you have already been “turned 
down’^ before you even pass the great man’s threshold. Your heart is 
filled with resentment, and perhaps defiance, and you cannot possibly 
do yourself justice or give the impression of being the sort of person 
anyone would want to work with. And of course the same thing may 
and often does occur in personal relations. I know an attractive young 
woman, for instance, who is deeply concerned over her inability to re- 
tain men’s interest. As a rule she makes an excellent first impression 
and is likely to be asked for at least one date. But there seldom is a 
second, and this is not — as she admits — because she is unduly prudish. 
The poor girl, unfortunately, has by now come to the point where she 
“just knows the man won’t like her.” She meets him at the front door 
with a chip on her shoulder which he can’t help n and this 

puts him so much on guard that the evening usually breaks up in a 
quarrel. Phyllis certainly has “bad luck” with men, but the luck is of 
her making. 


don’t “cross bridges” 

If you have faced either of these types of difficulty, you can improve 
your own “luck” immeasurably by the simple process of not crossing 
bridges until you get to them. You won’t find it does much good to 
tell yourself in advance that “everything is going to work out all right,” 
because something deep inside you will inevitably respond, “How do 
you know?” All you need to do is accept the fact that you don*t \now. 
Whether you are looking for a job or trying to win the affections of 
somebody who attracts you, you cannot tell whether you are going to 
succeed until you try, and had much better concentrate your energies 
on trying than on seeking to predict the chance of your succeeding. 
This is all the more true because the best way to succeed is always to 
adapt yourself to circumstances, and the more rigidly you picture the 
circumstances in advance, the less able you will be to see and adapt 
yourself to what they actually turn out to be. 

This matter of “seeing” is the basis of another vitally important ele- 
ment in making your own luck. We seldom have any notion of the 
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complexity of our experience at any given moment, or the multiplicity 
of outside stimuli which clamor for our attention. As you read these 
pages, there are dozens of other impressions besides those you get 
from my words which are ready to distract you if you let them. For 
example, there is a mass of sensations both inside and outside your 
body which you seldom notice. You could even — as certain neurotics 
do — ‘'drive yourself crazy” by allowing yourself to be fully conscious 
of the contact of your clothes with your skin. But again, no matter 
how determinedly you shut out all distractions and concentrate on 
what you are reading, you will still unconsciously select and ‘‘see” 
the words or ideas that appeal to your emotional needs, and ignore 
the others. Nothing is more startling to any writer or speaker than 
the meanings other people will “get out of” his words— -as I expect 
to discover afresh when I come to read the reviews of this book. 


you GET WHAT YOU LOOK FOR 

But even in situations in which you are not consciously concentrating 
and think you are ready to receive whatever impressions may arise, 
you are still unconsciously making a selection, and a relatively limited 
one. Suppose, for example, that a man, his wife, and their young son 
go out for a Sunday-afternoon stroll. The man, out of all available 
impressions, may notice primarily the pretty girls who go by; the 
wife will notice the same girls, but give most or all of her attention 
to what they are wearing; while the small boy will be watching for 
new models of cars, or possibly listening for the fire engines. In this 
sense, at any rate, it cannot be emphasized too strongly that you do get 
out of life what you are looking jor, and that one of the best ways of 
getting happiness and success is to keep your eyes open for them. For 
while life presents us with an endless series of experiences and situa- 
tions, none of which originally is of our making, each of them contains 
an almost limitless number of possibilities for happiness or misfortune, 
and our attitude of mind determines which we recognize and try to 
make the most of. 

I might even say that the most frequent cause of fmlure in life, 
whether from a business or a human standpoint, is the tendency so 
many of us have to go about with our eyes and ears closed. Inwardly, 
we are so absorbed in our own conflicts that we ffive our neighbors 
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scant attention, and then wonder why they do not like us better. Yet 
the surest of all ways to get on with a person is to “pay attention to 
him”— to listen to what he says and try to determine what he means 
and wants. In any case, until we know this, it will be impossible to 
adjust ourselves to him intelligently. 

There probably was never a great opportunity in life which was 
not passed by thousands of people before the man came by who had 
the eyes to see it and the will to grasp it. There are even few calamities 
which do not contain constructive and valuable potentialities for who- 
ever has the will to seize them. So while nobody can promise you the 
power to make all your own luck, you can certainly have a much 
larger share in making it than you have probably believed until now. 
And this share will steadily increase in proportion as you learn to ad- 
just yourself realistically and iiuclligciuK to the world you live in. 



CHAPTER VII 


You Can Learn to Feel Secure 


U P TO this point we have spoken of the Pleasure Principle pri- 
marily in what might be called its positive form—the active at- 
tempt to get the satisfactions which we feel will make us happy. But, 
as you ‘will remember, the same principle has a reverse or negative 
side—the desire to avoid pain. And not only must both sides be satis- 
fied before happiness can be attained, but with many people the re- 
verse side becomes much the more important. 

On the whole, though, the worst enemy of happiness is not pain, 
which is relatively rare in most of our lives; it is the emotional state 
which we call “anxiety.'^ While both words imply the threat of danger, 
'‘anxiety” differs from “fear” in that it is based upon a threat which 
is mysterious, exaggerated, and often unreal, whereas “fear” describes 
the natural reaction bf a sentient being to the menace of actual pain 
or injury. You feel fear when you see an ripproaclung truck which 
you are not sure you can dodge, or when you hear the shriek of a shell 
coming toward you. But you may suffer from anxiety without any 
factual reason, or any clear idea beyond the impression that “some- 
thing terrible is going to happen.” 


A STATE OF MIND 

As long as an animal— or a small child— is experiencing pleasure, 
he is happy, but as we grow older we cease to be able to live wholly 
in the moment. To be happy, we not only must have pleasure, but 
must not feel that it may be taken from us without warning, and pain 
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perhaps substituted for it. Fear that this may happen is what creates 
anxiety, and the absence of fear makes us secure in the primal sense 
of being “free from care” — that is, from anxiety. The security which 
dynamic psychology teaches you how to acquire is therefore a state of 
mind, as distinct from physical or factual safety, which is quite a dif- 
ferent problem. 

If our happiness and pleasure never had been interrupted, the need 
of emotional security would never have arisen, but because in practice 
there are always interruptions — often very serious and painful ones 
— the need for security and the quest of something on which we can 
base it become as much the goal of the average person’s life as does 
the quest for pleasure, and in many cases even takes precedence over 
it. Indeed, because pleasure and security so often seem incompatible 
with each other (as you cannot always have the pleasure of taking a 
day off without risking the security of your job), the average person’s 
life is to no small degree a conflict between the claims of these two 
goals, with whichever one seems more remote assuming primary im- 
portance. A typical if neurotic form of the exaggerated quest for se- 
curity is that of the miser who so desperately needs the sense of safety 
which the ownership of money gives him that he almost or entirely 
forgets that money actually gets you nothing except when you spend it. 
And a still more common instance is the girl whose need for the se- 
curity which she , associates with marriage drives her into marrying a 
man she does not really love rather than risk remaining single. 


SOME ANXIETY INEVITABLE 

As life is, some degree of anxiety appears inevitable. There is rea- 
son to believe that it begins during the actual process of birth, which 
is now thought to be just about as painful for the child as for the 
mother, and which anyhow involves a terrifying change from the 
peace, comfort, and protection the infant had previously enjoyed. Ac- 
cording to the psychoanalysts, further anxiety develops in the baby 
through the contrast between the intensity of his instinctive urges — 
his hunger, for instance—and his utter inability to satisfy them, or be 
sure that anybody else will satisfy them for him. Child psychiatrists 
today are vigorous in their opposition to keeping a baby on a rigid 
feeding schedule because of the terror and anxiety aroused in his mind 
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when he feels the pains of hunger, and for all that he can tell, may 
starve to death before you get around to giving him his dinner. Equally 
intense anxiety may be created by too early and strict toilet training, 
again because the child has no way of knowing that you are not really 
trying to forbid his satisfying his instinctive urges at all, but are only 
asking him to postpone his pleasure to a time convenient for you. 

The primal anxiety of infantile helplessness is later intensified by 
the sense of guilt a child acquires from being punished when he at- 
tempts to gain pleasure through expressing other natural impulses 
in ways which you disapprove of — above all, through early forms of 
sexual indulgence, and all our anxiety is ultimately mobilized in the 
service of the Super-Ego. In extreme cases, it may create phobias and 
neuroses; in more normal people, it becomes the basis of a conscious 
mood or state of mind called insecurity which today is nearly universal. 
“Anxiety*^ and “insecurity” are more or less interchangeable, but I be- 
lieve we shall find it useful to reserve “anxiety” for unconscious feel- 
ings and to use “insecurity” for states of mind which are either fully 
conscious or subconscious — that is, able to be brought into consciousness 
“when we stop to think about them.” 


DEFENSES 

Because insecurity is so painful an emotion, all of us develop a va- 
riety of defenses against it. The first and most universal of these is 
the mechanism of repression, through which we drive out of con- 
sciousness the feelings or desires which it would make us feel guilty 
— and thus insecure — to let ourselves be aware of. The process, of 
course, is never entirely successful, and yet for the average person life 
would be unendurable without it. And because even this unreal basis 
of security is so precious to us, there is no surer way to arouse anyone’s 
implacable hostility than to attack it. 

The hostility which Freud met in so many quarters when he first 
began exposing the repressions that civilized men had built up (and 
that still exist in many quarters, not only among the pious folk, but 
even with a dwindling minority of conservative physicians) shows 
this clearly. And of course the same reaction takes place in an indi- 
vidual psychoanalysis, where the analyst expects a patient to have moods' 
of murderous hatred toward him, and even express a wish to kill him 
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in some painful and protracted manner. I recall one young man say- 
ing to me : “I lay awake all last night thinking how I would like to 
wring your neck, and the most beautiful sound that I could imagine 
was to hear your bones ^snick.’” But one meets the same reaction in 
a more or less unconscious form even in social contacts. I have long 
since had to recognize that many people I meet are suspicious or un- 
friendly, not because of anything I have done to them, but because 
I represent to their unconscious minds a threat to their repressions and 
to the false security these give them. 

In the same way you will always make a bitter enemy of anyone 
who comes to regard you as a threat to the ideas or institutions on 
which his sense of security is based — ^his religion, philosofdiy, social 
standing, financial position, and, above all, his idea of himself* And 
perhaps the most illuminating thing one can know about any given 
person is what his particular sense of security is based on, and to what 
extent his life is centered on seeking security rather than on happiness 
or pleasure. For the more this is true, the more he will be at heart on 
the defensive, and so inclined to be hostile and suspicious in his at- 
titude toward you. 


FALSE SECURITY 

A sense of security may be achieved— at least for the time being— 
upon almost any basis, however unrealistic it may seem to the out- 
sider. One of the more memorable novels about World War I was 
Company K, by William March, which consists of a series of vigucucs 
of the individual members of a fighting unit, and includes a devas- 
tatingly acid picture of a ‘‘hero.” Before going overseas, Private Martin 
Passy had been to a fortuneteller, who assured him, ‘‘You will not be 
killed or even wounded,” and his confidence in her was so unswerving 
that he was completely fearless even in the hottest action, because he 
“knew nothing could touch him.” His “faith” was as satisfying while 
it lasted as any faith could be, though one can imagine the emotional 
disaster that even a slight wound would have involved. But some de- 
gree of the same sort of disillusionment is practically universal, since 
most of us who enjoy a healthy childhood grow up with the feeling 
that catastrophe is something which can strike only the other fellow, 
and few of us reach adult years with that bright illusion left un- 
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shattered. For that matter, the loss of security is characteristic of con- 
temporary civilization. Science and invention have contributed to the 
loss, partly through the new devices with which men can threaten 
one another, and I think still more by the collapse of religious cer- 
tainty, even in the minds of those who try to cling to their faith most 
desperately. 

A list of the practical effects of insecurity would 

include almost everything in human nature, individual or collective, 
that prevents or threatens the happiness of mankind. In the first place, 
along with frustration, insecurity is at the root of all the impulses 
which we have called “aggresive,’' that is, every impulse to hurt or 
destroy our fellow human beings. For anger and fear are so completely 
two sides of the same emotion that one cannot possibly feel one with- 
out the other. You cannot by any possibility regard a person as dan- 
gerous to you without wishing to destroy him, no matter how much 
you may repress the wish because you think it wrong to entertain it. 
And anxiety is more subtly dangerous than fear, since because it gives 
you no clue as to the nature of the potential menace or where the dan- 
ger may come from, it may spur you to attack the first completely in- 
nocent and harmless object you can lay your hands on. 

''"Prejudice and bigotry are effects of insecurity, because from the 
standpoint of our childish emotions even the existence of a person 
who is basically different from us, or who does not recognize the truth 
of the beliefs which our security is based on, is a menace to it. The 
age-old quest for truth quod semper, quod ubtque, et quod ab omnibus 
— what has always, everywhere, and by all — been believed illustrates 
this. 


insecurity ANn SELFISHNESS 

insecurity is the chief cause of “selfishness,” as most people use the 
word— that is, of the tendency to ignore the rights and needs of others 
in comparison with one’s own. If there were enough cookies to go 
around, or if he were sure that he could have another any time he 
wanted it, litde Willie would not be so apt to grab tlic bigpst one the 
first time the plate comes his way. Nor would Willies taiher be so 
eager to take all the credit for the fact that his department shows a 
profit if he were sure that his good work would be properly appre- 
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dated and rewarded. And I might add that if Willie’s mother were 
sure she was getting, and would always get, her fair share of the family 
income, she would not be so insistent on having a fur coat whether 
her husband could afford to pay his golf dues or not. 

Insecurity is the obvious cause of most marital jealousy — indeed, of 
all such jealousy that is not based on actual infidelity of the partner 
or on a specific threat of it. And note that it is not primarily the other 
partner about whom the jealous one feels insecure; it is himself or 
herself. It is valid or neurotic fear of losing one’s power to attract a 
member of the other sex that is the basic cause of jealousy, as you may 
see by simply reflecting that a man who believed he was the most at- 
tractive male on earth could not pQSsibly suspect his wife of liking any- 
one else better than she did him. . 

The relation between insecurity and war should need no argu- 
ment at this stage of the world’s history. We know by now only too 
well how a' leading group in any nation which desires war for its own 
aggrandizement employs the machinery of |uo;).>g:incla to convince 
the people that they are about to be attacked by some other nation, 
and that in sheer ‘"self-defense” they should attack first. 

But if insecurity is at the root of these and other hateful qualities 
and actions, all of which eventually produce unhappiness for those 
who have or do them, the achievement of security must be essential 
not only to being happy but to ridding yourself of the personal char- 
acteristics which you consider faults or sins, but have found yourself 
unable to cure by will power or determination. In fact, the nearer you 
can come to feeling secure even in a world as menacing as this one 
appears, the more amiable, admired, and loved you will be. 


THREE KINDS OF SECURITY 

Security— which, remember, is primarily a mental attitude — is of 
three kinds, which may be called infantile, adult, and intermediate. 

Security is infantile when and whenever it is based on the belief 
that we are going to be taken care of by some agency outside of our- 
selves without effort on our own part. This type of security is abso- 
lutely necessary for a child— so much so that if he does not enjoy it, 
it is most unlikely that he ever will develop any other type when he 
is older. Whether a child most needs to feel safe or to feel sure his 
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parents love him is not worth discussing, because from his standpoint 
the two mean the same thing. Indeed, war experience has shown that 
to a small child actual danger like that of a “blitz” has a less serious 
effect than separation from those who love and take care of him— 
especially his mother. And of course most people always have sought 
more or less effectually to carry the sense of being loved and taken 
care of on into adult life by believing in a “Heavenly Father”— or a 
“Virgin Mother” — upon whom they may still rely as they did upon 
their parents. From this standpoint it is at least psychologically true 
that, as Voltaire said, “If God did not exist it would be necessary to 
invent Him.” 

But unfortunately, after two world wars and a depression it is hard 
to credit any longer the idea that the Almighty takes care of those 
who obey and trust Him — anyhow, as most of us were taught to be- 
lieve this. You would find it hard, for instance, to convince the average 
wife or mother of a soldier killed in action that he died because he was 
less virtuous than his comrades, though of course there are still many 
who came home safe who attribute the fact to divine intervention. 
But i£ the religious type of infantile security has suffered gravely from 
the events of the last thirty-odd years, what religious people would 
scorn as the “worldly” type has been even more seriously damaged. 
No one today feels more terrifyingly insecure than the men and women 
whose sense of security is based on property and investments. For 
however hard they strive to ward off the appalling thought, these 
people are being compelled to realize that they can retain their wealth 
no longer than the mass of mankind will consent to let them do so, 
and that revolution would deprive them of all that makes life worth 
living from their standpoint. 

I do not of course mean to imply that any individual can ever be- 
come so powerful or isolated as to achieve complete independence of 
all other agencies or persons. As the world is organized, for instance, 
we could not sleep without trusting the police force; and the fact that 
our trust is sometimes misplaced makes it no less psychologically neces- 
sary to us. But the difference between a childish and an adult feeling 
of security in such cases is that the adult recognizes that security is 
not and never can be absolute, and accepts the fact that life cannot be 
wholly free from danger without letting the existence of its dangers 
keep him in continual panic. 
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S ELF'REL I A N CE 

On the other hand, the fundamental basis of adult security is self- 
reliance“-the feeling that on the whole you have the power to avoid 
disaster and achieve the satisfactions that you want through your own 
efforts. Yet even this feeling is mature and valid only so far as it is 
based upon facts. The attempt to gain it in defiance of the facts*— or 
as a defense against being forced to recognize them — ^leads to such 
unpleasant characteristics as conceit or boasting. It is a commonplace 
of dynamic psychology that conceit is not a vice, but a “defense mech- 
anism,” which the person with real confidence in himself has no 
need to develop. True, a person with real confidence in his abilities 
may seem conceited to the envious, as witness the story of the remark 
attributed to the great Arturo Toscanini: “I have never said I am the 
best conductor — am just the only good one.*' But it certainly is true 
that without such faith in his abilities and musical ideals, the maestro 
could hardly have attained the secure pre-eminence which he enjoys 
in his profession. 

A word which has recently come into use among the psychiatrists 
is “self-esteem”— some measure of which they regard as necessary to 
normal and happy living. Self-esteem implies a sense of one's own 
worth or value, and, like other feelings, this originally develops back 
in childhood out of one’s relations with one’s parents. If you grew up 
with the idea that neither your mother nor your father thought you 
ever could amount to anything, whatever self-esteem you have achieved 
is likely to be artificial and defensive. And of course the heavier the 
load of conscious or unconscious guilt you carry, the less self-esteem 
or “confidence in yourself” you will have, whatever your actual talents 
and achievements may be. For every “mute, inglorious Milton” whose 
obscurity is based on having had no real chance, there are half a dozen 
who have failed of greatness because they are held back by the feeling 
that they are unworthy of it.|But if you feel free enough of childish 
inhibitions to recognize that you have abilities and talents, and that 
there is nothing to prevent your using them to get you what you want 
out of life, you have the most solid and reliable ground for sense of 
security that anyone can have in a changing, insecure world. 
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THE NEED TO ADAPT 

At the same time, because the world today changes so much and 
so unpredictably, ability without adaptability is of relatively little value, 
I do not deny that men with single-track minds have occasionally 
risen to greatness — ^most geniuses, for example, are people of this type. 
But the average reasonably happy and successful person is one who 
has realized that the talents necessary to success in one field are by 
no means as distinct from those required in another as is often sup- 
posed, or even as some specialists in aptitude tests and vocational 
guidance seem to believe. To say, for example, that a person who has 
literary talent can at the same time be “hopeless at mathematics” seems 
to me as inconsistent as it would be for me to claim that my legs carry 
me beautifully so long as I walk north, but refuse to function if I try 
to walk south. I believe the same * irell’gv'‘ncc can function as effectively 
in one field as in another, and that only some kind of emotional ob- 
struction — even prejudice against the first teacher one had for a given 
subject — ^keeps a person with a healthy mind from doing reasonably 
well whatever task his needs or his necessities may set before him. 
And I think one evidence of this is the wide variety of occupations 
in which many leading men and women nowadays have been em- 
ployed — ^you are likely to read on the jacket of the latest popular novel 
that the writer has been, say, a shipping clerk, a boilermaker, an in- 
surance salesman, and several other things, before he “found” himself 
as a writer- 


BELONGING 

What I called the intermediate type of security, namely, that which 
can be either infantile or adult, is the result of “belonging” — of iden- 
tifying oneself with a group and adding to one’s sense of power to 
deal with life by feeling one can draw upon the group’s resources. 
“Group spirit” sometimes encourages a type of dependence which is 
strictly childish. The noted Air Force psychiatrist, former Colonel Roy 
R. Grinker, described how “lost” and bewildered many aviators felt 
when discharged from the service and robbed of the “moral support” 
of their former officers and comrades. He blames the frustration of 
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the craving to retain this childishly dependent attitude for both actual 
illness and neurosis and such '‘overcompensations” as precipitate mar- 
riage and alcoholism. 

Again, too complete dependence on a group and on conformity to 
its ideas may result in undesirable suppression of one’s individuality 
and natural desires. And the more insecure the group itself feels, the 
more pressure will be put on us to make us do this. Nowadays there 
is an almost hysterical attempt to enforce conformity with the accepted 
patterns of behavior and belief on all and sundry, and we seem to be 
nearing the day when a man who insists on wearing a four-in-hand 
tie when bows are the fashion may be labeled as a dangerous radical 
and a traitor to his country JNormal lifi^ has or should have room for 
a wide range of individual differences j As Dr. Edward A. Strecker 
puts it: “A psychiatrist at least knows enough about the human mind 
not to be afraid to be a little peculiar.” But that does not change the 
basic fact that “It is not good for man to be alone,” and that intimate 
association with like-minded people is next only to self-confidence as 
a ground for feeling safe and secure, while the sort of temperament 
that makes a man prefer the role of lone wolf also tends to make him 
insecure, if not neurotic. Although there’s no denying the enormous 
contribution of the non-conformist to humanity’s progress and wel- 
fare, he has often made that contribution at the expense of his own 
happiness and sense of social integration. 


FIND A HAPPY MEDIUM 

Here, indeed, we come back to the principle of compromise I out- 
lined a few chapters ago. For in many ways security and freedom (the 
ability to live one’s own life in one’s own way) represent two mutually 
inconsistent needs of human nature, and each of us must decide for 
himself what shall be the “happy medium” between them. At the 
same time, the more self-reliance or adult security you have, the farther 
you may swing the balance of your life toward freedom without feel- 
ing too tense and uneasy to be happy. A common by-product of psycho- 
analysis, for instance, is the feeling of the woman who said: “I’m so 
glad to realize I don’t have to like Mozart.” 

The fact that security is in your mind does not, of course, mean you 
can have it under all imaginable circumstances. I know of no way in 
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which a prisoner in Dachau or a pilot on a bombing mission could 
feel secure, or avoid the psychological and physical effects of insecurity. 
The most that can be said for such people— or for you, if you are faced 
with actual and appalling danger— is that the more “inner” rs\chnlr,^. 
ical security a person has developed, the less lasting the effects of dan- 
ger will be, once he has passed safely through it. 

But for most of us, living in a country Hlce ours under any thin g 
resembling normal conditions, the actual dangers we are called upon 
to face would have no great effect upon us if they were not “stepped 
up” so enormously by our surviving infantile anxiety. In a thunder- 
storm, for instance, there is a chance of your being struck by lightning 
and it would be idle to deny it. But how great that chance seems to 
you— or, in other words, how frightened you are— will depend pri- 
marily upon such factors as how strong your secret feeling is that you 
“deserve” to be struck dead. For the pent-up forces of anxiety in your 
unconscious mind wait for such chances to assail you in a guise which 
you can’t dismiss as “imaginary,” and whether it’s lightning, “sitting 
in a draft,” a pain whose cause you don’t know, or something a friend 
did to you which might possibly have expressed unfriendly feeUngs, 
the more “free anxiety” there is in your mind the more priiiifully in- 
secure you will feel. Recently, for instance, a young woman I know 
spent an entire week end in a state of panic verging on hysteria be- 
cause she had dropped her vanity case and broken the mirror. And 
I dare say it may sound fantastic if I say the real root of her feeling 
proved to be the effects of having been abandoned by her parents 
when she was six years old. 

The whole issue of security, in short, reminds one of the Irishman’s 
advice: “Be aisy — ^and if you can’t be aisy, be as aisy as you can.” An 
absolute feeling of security probably cannot be achieved by anyone ex- 
cept a certain type of insane patient who has managed to blot out all 
consciousness of the world and its dangers. But this does not mean 
that almost any one of us may not achieve a greater feeling of security 
—or freedom from insecurity— by following the lines of such sugges- 
tions as these: 
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THREE SUGGESTIONS 

First, accept the fact that your demand for security, no less than 
your desire for pleasure, has to be adjusted to reality, which most 
of the time means being willing to admit that half a loaf is better than 
no bread. You might even try what I call the statistical approach, 
which means deciding how much thought you will devote to any 
given type of danger on the basis of the mathematical probability of 
its arriving. Few of us, for instance — and none of us who are healthy- 
minded — devote much attention to the possibility of being killed in 
a traffic accident, even though that is one of the larger menaces of 
civilization. And while disease and infection are continuous possi- 
bilities, we may learn to take sane precautions to avoid them and then 
let ourselves forget them. 

Second, do what you can— and you may find you can do a good 
deal— to deflate your fears by stripping diem of the accretions they 
take on from your unconscious anxiety. jThe best way to do this is 
to recognize that any fear based on a danger which is not specific and 
definable probably comes from unconscious sources. !So if you find 
yourself frightened at the prospect of a new job or of meeting some- 
one who may be important to you, ask yourself— and put the answer 
down in writing if you have to— “What is the worst that possibly 
could happen if I fail to meet this test?” The trite question, “How 
much difference will it make a year from now?” will also help in 
this direction. Stop and think how relatively unimportant many of 
what seemed your worst mistakes and failures have eventually turned 
out to be, and you will be less apt to tremble at the thought of others 
you might still make. 

There is little use, if you are inclined to feel insecure, in trying to 
paint rosy pictures of the future and impressing them on your mind 
by some form of “suggestion,” since at heart you always will know 
that this is an artificial process. But remember that the one reality about 
the future is that it is unknown, so that any picture, bright or dark, 
which you paint of it is primarily a reflection of your own uncon- 
scious feelings of what you “have coming to you.” 

Third, earn a valid feeling of security by making yourself a useful, 
or at least a pleasure-giving member of society. For whatever changes 
may occur, the probability is always that no one will harm a person 
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who contributes to his neighbors’ welfare, or who gives them pleas- 
ure. A particularly striking instance of this was the career of the great 
Russian basso, Feodor Chaliapin, the one man who was untouched 
by war and revolution because of the joy his singing brought to com- 
munist and capitalist alike. You may have no comparable talent— or 
believe you have none — ^but you do have in your nature, if you will 
release it, the capacity to make friends and do good work, and in this 
capacity you may find as much basis for security as life in a chaotic 
world can afford. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Must You Be a ''Success''? 


A NUMBER of years ago I innocently sent the outline of a pro- 
, posed article to the editor of one of the popular shiny-paper maga- 
zines which writers call the “big slicks.” 

The piece that I planned was to have been entitled “Ruined by 
Success/’ and would have been a study of why getting to the top is 
frequently a greater “nervous strain” than failure. It isn’t the added 
labor and responsibility that success may bring, or the fatigue caused 
by the struggle to achieve it, that breaks down so many men who at 
last attained the high positions or large salaries they have worked for 
all their lives; it is the fact that success unconsciously involves ful- 
filling aims that were deeply cherished but even more stringently 
forbidden back in childhood — ^above all the aim to grow so big and 
powerful that they could “tell their parents where to head in.” For 
the more completely you are able to do something for which you 
were once made to feel you would be punished, the more surely your 
unconscious sense of guilt will catch up with you and force you to 
punish yourself, even to the point of self-destruction. 


“un-american”! 

My suggestion of an article embodying this principle was promptly 
rejected with the editorial comment: “This idea is un-American!” All 
unwittingly I had committed sacrilege against what is in many ways 
the real American religion. For while the degree to which we Amer- 
icans are dedicated to the worship of success has been exaggerated — 
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most o£ all, perhaps, by somewhat envious foreign critics — success re- 
mains the one “selfish” goal our Puritan traditions will allow us to 
admit we cherish, and attaining it has even come to be regarded 
as conclusive proof, both of our virtue and of the divine approval. 

I remember hearing the late Clarence W. Barron, proprietor of the 
Wall Street Journal and b£ Barron's Weekly, seriously tell a group of 
churchmen that no man could make a million dollars by dishonest 
methods, or without performing a service to the community at least 
worthy of the reward it gave him. And certainly in my youth to say a 
young man was “unambitious” was equivalent to calling him a weak- 
ling or a wastrel. True, this point of view is mainly characteristic 
of the so-called privileged classes, and even today public-opinion polls 
show that the average worker prefers a job in which he can feel secure 
to an insecure one which offers better chances of advancement. But 
the idea of success as the normal goal of life is still set before most 
of our children by the last people on earth who have any real hope of 
achieving it themselves — ^the schoolteachers. And the average literate 
American would be ashamed to admit he does not accept it. 

Whether ambition is a virtue or not, the more important question 
for our present purpose is: Will being a success make you happy? The 
answer depends, not so much upon the strength of your ambition as 
upon the motives that inspire it and the method by which it seeks reali- 
zation. 


MORE PLEASURE 

Pleasure, rather than success, is nature’s sign that you have done 
something which your mind or body needed. This remains true in 
principle, despite the fact that as a consequence of early false impres- 
sions and emotional distortions your idea of what you need may be 
badly mistaken. But not less important is the fact that as a human 
being you have an instinctive desire for more pleasure than would 
satisfy your minimal needs. This surplus of pleasure-urge or pleasure- 
craving — which is the source of normal ambition — ^is, in fact, the basis 
upon which man’s pre-eminence over his fellow creatures rests. Let a 
tiger have his cave, his mate, and his kill, and he will sleep until he 
begins to feel cold, ruttish, or hungry again. But a man not only kills 
his food; he cooks it, seasons it, and is ever seeking new ways to get 
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more enjoyment as well as more nourishment from it. So far as con- 
ditions permit, civilized man combs the earth for luxuries of diet, and 
if businessmen encourage this trend out of the desire for profit, that 
desire also expresses, among other things, their wish for more and 
more of the pleasures they think money will buy. 

Indeed, for all the reproaches of the moralists, the “pleasure mad- 
ness” of which as a people we Americans are so often accused has in 
many ways accounted for our world leadership in wealth, in business, 
and in technical progress. It ought not to be forgotten that during the 
great depression of the 1930s the so-called amusement interests and 
luxury trades (movies, radio, automobiles, and the like) were among 
the last to feel the pinch of hard times and the first to lead the way 
out of th<-m- The question of how far advertising is a social asset may 
be arguable, but there is no question that contemporary business de- 
pends on it, and that one of its main functions is to stimulate the 
public’s wish for novel and ever more costly forms of pleasure. The 
fact that almost the surest way to become rich and famous is to give 
your neighbors pleasure may be further seen from the reported salaries 
of the movie stars and their employers. 

At the same time, business progress certainly is not the only or the 
most important product of man’s surplus urge for pleasure. Art, for 
instance, represents primarily a sublimation of frustrated urges, but 
I doubt whether there has often been a really great painter, writer, or 
composer who did not also find supreme delight in his creative labors. 
It is the fact that he finds pleasure — or, as he would probably prefer 
to call it, satisfaction^in attaining knowledge that has spurred the 
scientist to his achievements and made money relatively unimportant 
to him, and even religious mystics promise the initiate “ecstasies” un- 
known to the outsider. In whichever of these channels your surplus 
desire for pleasures— that is, your ambition — ^is directed, if its goals are 
natural and realistic, it will make you both a happier and a more use- 
ful person. 


SECONDARY SATISFACTIONS 

Yet business success, scientific progress, and artistic achievement 
are all, strictly speaking, secondary pleasures, and while they enhance 
immeasurably the delight you may find in life’s primary satisfactions, 
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they do not and never can replace these. The primary pleasures, based 
on needs which must be satisfied before you can be happy, are those 
of sex in the broad sense in which we have been using that word, 
and of self-esteem or self-approval, such as brings the “peace of mind” 
which Dr. Liebman describes. To use what I have called secondary 
pleasures as a substitute for primary ones is like trying to satisfy a 
hearty appetite with dessert, or with food which tastes well but has 
no vitamin content. I remember once encountering in a smoking car 
a man who told me, “It’s not hard to make a million dollars — I did. 
All you have to do is giue up everything else” And it probably will 
not surprise you that his answer to my natural question as to whether 
he had found it worth while was a vigorous, “Hell, no!” But what he 
undoubtedly had failed to realize was that his choice of a million dol- 
lars at the cost of “everything else” was the product of unconscious 
fears or inhibitions which kept him from seeking in the first place the 
primary pleasures upon which he had learned too late that happiness 
and peace of mind depend. 

Still another man of great wealth complained: “It’s got to the point 
where I cannot be sure that anybody loves me except for my money, 
not even my own wife”— and again what he did not know was that it 
was probably an unconscious fear that he did not deserve to be loved 
which had led him to amass his fortune as a compensation. 


DANGERS OF SUBSTITUTION 

The trouble with using secondary pleasures as a substitute for pri- 
mary ones is, of course, that the temporary success of the substitution 
masks an ever-deepening inner frustration. And the result of frus- 
tration is invariably aggression and hostility, directed against others 
or oneself. To take the extreme case, the most dangerous type of am- 
bition, both to its possessor and to others, is that in which power of 
some secondary type is sought as a substitute for sexual potency and 
for the capacity to get primary pleasure which depends upon this. Con- 
scious or unconscious fear of impotence— known to psychiatrists as 
the “castration complex” — ^is immeasurably more widespread and deeply 
influential as a force in human motives than the average person dreams 
of. 

Harold B under analysis recalled a story from his childhood which 
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was icss unusual than you may think. One day when he was about 
five years old his mother noticed he was “playing with himself.” 
Brandishing the scissors from her sewing basket, she announced in 
stern tones, “If I ever see you doing that again, I’ll cut it off!” One 
incident like this could not have conditioned Harold’s whole life, al- 
though it did give him an entirely conscious fear of scissors which 
made it an ordeal for him, even in his forties, to go to the barber for 
a haircut. (Incidentally, barbers have told me that this “scissors phobia” 
is not uncommon.) On the other hand, the attitude of both of Harold’s 
parents built up in his mind an intense fear of pleasure, and especially 
sex pleasure, and this, in turn, gave him a persistent if unconscious 
dread of being deprived of the organ which to boys and girls alike 
becomes the symbol of the power to get pleasure when one wants it. 
(It should perhaps be explained that the “castration complex” does not 
refer to the form of surgery which creates eunuchs, since the average 
child has no idea of the function of the testes; what a boy fears, and 
unconsciously may always be afraid of is that something will deprive 
him of his penis.) 

In Harold’s case the effect of his fears for his manhood was an in- 
satiable desire to achieve power and importance in some field free from 
his parents’ sexual tabus. His ambition took the form of a determina- 
tion to become the greatest Uving violoncelHst. He neglected his health, 
ignored family ties, and subjected his wife to unnecessary poverty be- 
cause he was interested in nothing but his music. So far as his playing 
was concerned, he was a succef d'estime. Both his teachers and a 
sprinkling of critics who have heard him play in private agree that he 
has few rivals and probably no superiors as a performer. But he re- 
mains relatively unknown because in the first place he refuses to make 
even trivial concessions to the pubUc taste, and besides that, is so utterly 
incapable of “putting himself forward” that he will not seek engage- 
ments, in fact, more often shuns them. Unfortunately, as he has ad- 
mitted, the unconscious purpose of his struggles was to “make a fool 
of my old man” by becoming more important (i.e., more of a man) 
than he had been, and so much guilt still attaches to this aim that 
Harold flinches when faced with its attainment, even though his father 
died a long time ago. 
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REACTING TO IMPOTENCE 

Harold was not physically impotent, akliough he did at times have 
sexual difficulties, especially in connection with a partner who, he 
felt, threatened to dominate him and deprive him of initiative; but 
partial or complete impotence is a basic element in the neurotic back- 
ground of most cases of inordinate ambition, especially when this is 
directed toward obtaining power through wealth or public office. Nat- 
urally there are no official figures on the subject, but I happen to have 
known enough outstandingly successful businessmen who were in- 
capable of normal sex life to believe there is a real connection between 
impotence and the so-called will to power. No one knows the actual 
facts of Adolf Hitler’s sex life, but all that we do know suggests that 
he suffered from \ ..l impotence” (sexual incapacity based 

on fear and emotional conflicts) and that his lust for world conquest 
represented at attempt to make up for this most intolerable form of 
weakness. Such a man occasionally finds one woman with whom, for 
some special reason, he can achieve a degree of manhood, and may 
stick to her, as Hitler did to Eva Braun, with an irrational devotion, 
but this usually happens too late to undo the pattern of a lifetime. 


VINDICATING YOURSELF 

Still another basis of inordinate ambition is the need to vindicate 
oneself against the remembered accusations of censorious parents by 
proving that after all one can be worthy to be loved or can “amount 
to something.” For the self-esteem a normal child derives from know- 
ing that his parents love and approve of him is another primary pleas- 
ure of which none of us can be deprived without unhappy conse- 
quences. Of course lack of self-esteem may lead to results of considerable 
social value: many men and women who are driven by an over- 
whelming urge to “save the world” make useful contributions to its 
progress even though their real, unconscious motive is to save them- 
selves from their own feelings of guilt. I know now that my choice 
of the ministry as a profession was essentially an effort to prove to 
my mother that I was the “good boy” her Puritan conscience never 
had allowed her to admit believing I was. And I dare say the intense 
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drive for personal sanctity which one may see in religious devotees 
has the same sort of unconscious meaning for them, since the desire 
for divine approval is a fairly unmistakable equivalent of the urge to 
■“prove oneself” to one’s parents. 

The main catch in this kind of ambition is that it still carries with 
it the unconscious hostile feelings which frustration always creates; 
and while these are often mainly taken out upon the person himself, 
they may also find an outlet in the effort to “reform” his neighbors 
against their will, and at the cost of their lives, if necessary. We may 
see this in the history of the Inquisition as well as in the willingness 
of the Prohibitionists to have “scofBiaws” imbibe poison liquor if they 
still insisted upon drinking; while the eagerness of the religious celibate 
to rob others of their sexual pleasures, or make sure that they do not 
enjoy these without paying for it, is as strong today as ever. 

In its milder forms the need to compensate for lack of natural self- 
esteem may appear in the form of inordinate desire for fame or public 
admiration. It may lead you to plan your life on the basis of “what 
people will think,” to wear clothes yoii dislike because they are fashion- 
able, and to go to places where you are bored and uncomfortable so 
as to be “seen there.” Or, again, it may spur you relentlessly against 
your real wishes to try to “get on in the world” at all costs, even though 
you would be happier and more comfortable if you could allow your- 
self to “take life easy.” 


COMPETITION 

A stiU deeper reason for being afraid to do this is the feeling that 
you must “keep up with the procession” or, collocpii.'i!h', “with the 
Joneses.” For if the importance of success is the first article of the 
American credo, the second is the belief that all life is a competition 
in which it is a disgrace to be beaten. From his earliest schooldays a 
boy, especially, is taught that the way to prove his worth is to “beat” 
somebody at something, and soon learns to venerate a “champion” 
— even a champion hog caller — as the people of an earlier day did a 
saint or monarch. As he grows up, the sports pages of the newspapers 
confirm this attitude, often with the result that winning becomes so 
all-important even in the sports in which he takes part that a game 
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of any kind brings him excitement and tension more than it does re- 
laxation. 

Still more serious are the effects of carrying the same attitude into the 
work by which we earn our living. For though “competition is the life 
of trade/’ it also is quite literally the death of many “traders’ ~a fact 
of which one proof is that the modern man’s “expectancy of life” is 
now five years less than that of a woman. Yet aliljojgii at heart he 
knows this, the ambitious businessman is driven by his compulsions and 
afraid to let up even for a moment. 

Dynamic psychologists such as Dr. Franz Alexander point out that 
the natural time for competition is in adolescence, where beating a 
person of one’s own age tends to counteract the feelings of inadequacy 
aroused by the thought of entering the adult world. Young Tom finds 
it hard to believe that he will ever learn to run a business the way Dad 
does, but can bolster up his confidence in himself by winning a swim- 
ming meet. But when Tom gets a job, the idea that someone he 
defeated in the swimming pool might earn a bigger salary than he does 
may make his former victories seem empty, and his wife, who has by 
now become infected with the fever, makes him feel it shameful if some 
other girl is better dressed than she is. So poor Tom represses his desire 
to enjoy life — ^all the more because he still secretly feels pleasure is 
sinful — ^and keeps up what he begins to call the “rat race” until his 
repressions, not the hard work he has done, bring on a “nervous break- 
down.” For a nervous breakdown is unconsciously a “sit-down strike” 
by the part of us which no longer can stand being deprived of primary 
childish pleasures and so puts us in a situation in which even our con- 
sciences can demand no more of us and all we can do is relax and be 
taken care of. 


AFRAID TO WIN 

But repression and the revolt of our repressed cravings are not the 
only dangers of too strong competitive ambition, even in the sports field. 
An unconscious sense of guilt may also create trouble for us. For to 
start with, every contest is to some extent a symbolic battle in which the 
defeat of your opponent means destroying him before he can destroy 
you, and can carry with it much of the unconscious guilt our minds 
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associate with murder. I know several men, for instance, more or less 
like Robert H, a first-rate tennis player, v^ho somehow is always beaten 
in the finals or the semi-finals of whatever tournament he enters. Robert 
now knows, and is working to apply that knowledge, that whenever 
he seems to be winning an important game he suddenly begins to ‘‘get 
scared’' and “let up on” his opponent till he himself ends in defeat. And 
he realizes that the reason for this is that his hostility toward anyone 
who stands in the situation of a rival is so intense that he does not dare 
release it even in as harmless a form as by beating him at tennis. The 
stronger anyone's aggressive impulses and the more sternly repressed 
they are, the more likely he will be to have this otherwise strange 
inhibition. 

Again, competition, especially in the field of business, means a kind 
of isolation in which each man works for himself and has no other 
person to depend on. When a man has grown up childishly dependent, 
especially on his mother' — as so many American men do nowadays — ^he 
is likely to find such a situation more than his unconscious yearnings can 
bear, and perhaps develop stomach ulcers, which are now quite generally 
recognized as owing mainly to emotional disturbance. The actual 
picture of what happens in such cases, as the specialists in psycho- 
somatic medicine describe it, is that the craving for somebody like a 
mother to depend on expresses itself physically in a continuous neurotic 
hunger, which in turn creates a flow of the digestive juices, even though 
there is nothing for them to work on. The result, as it has been pictur- 
esquely put, is that “the stomach winds up by digesting itself.” Whether 
this is hterally true or not, it is at least significant that one treatment 
which has proved effective in such cases is a device which supplies the 
stomach of the gastric-ulcer patient with small but unceasing supplies 
of — 

Stop* and think a minute! Does the fact that you can eat steak 
while the man you have outstripped still eats hamburger really make 
your steak taste any better.? Or is his hamburger really spoiled by his 
knowing it is not steak.? Or, as far as that goes, does the fact that you 
have proved yourself smarter than he is make you any more intelligent 
than you are? It is what you are and have that matters, not how it 
compares with other things or people, and the more completely you 
grow up ernotionally, the more clearly you will realize this. I do not 
deny there is an element of competition in life or that it can be 
important, but its main importance usually grows out of a “fixation” 
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on some special form of satisfaction — some one girl or one job — ^which 
is seldom as unique as you think, and most of the time your interests 
have more in common with those of your supposed competitors than 
you realize. The new methods of the trade associations and professional 
societies are based on the fact that if you are an engineer, it is more 
important for you to build up the public's confidence in engineering 
than to prove your firm is better than the other fellow’s. 


TOO AMBITIOUS PARENTS 

In its own way the most cruel and unjustifiable manifestation of 
ambition is the all-too-common effort to satisfy it through our children. 
The parent who says he is determined that his child shall be “better off 
than I was” may be voicing real affection, but if he is mainly concerned 
that the child be a success in fields where he himself has been defeated 
and a failure, the child’s interests are the last things that really concern 
him. The successful actress, for example, may be gratifying her 
own natural urge for pleasure, but many an unsuccessful or semi- 
successful aspirant for dramatic honors is, in fact, striving vicariously 
to achieve what her mother has always wanted and has never attained 
for herself. Some of the most unhappy women I know were forced on 
the stage by the relentless urgings of their mothers, and stay there be- 
cause they know no other way to make a living, or would be “ashamed 
to quit at this point,” though in fact they will confess that they would 
rather have got married, settled down, and “been like other people.” 

The harm you may do a child by conditioning him to feel he must 
be a success and “amount to something” was described some years ago 
by Dr. Mandel Sherman of Chicago University in an interview he gave 
to a newspaper: 

The natural result of such exhortations is a tragedy, like that of the 
poem Excelsior. Stripped of the poetic glamor, the young hero of that 
silly adventure is just a plain “nut,” who thought he had to “be somebody,” 
and that carrying a banner up an Alpine mountain, freezing to death, and 
being buried at public expense, was a grand idea. ... To convince a 
person that he must do what he can’t do is to convince him of his worth- 
lessness. He becomes a worthless character, a tramp, criminal, or crank, 
according to his temperament. If the sense of guilt and failure is unbear- 
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able, his mind may retreat from an impossible world into the refuge of 
insanity. The damage is usually done in childhood. 


WILL AMBITION MAKE YOU HAPPY? 

There are ways in which you can determine whether your ambition 
■—if you are ambitious— is likely to end by making you happy or 
miserable. To begin with, it will certainly not make you happy if it 
involves your giving up the effort to attain what I have called the 
primary pleasures of life. But if you have your share of these, and 
beyond that get a kick out of your job or your career; if you can enjoy 
such success as you already have achieved without feeling bitter or 
resentful because it has not been greater; if doing a piece of work well 
gives you the same sort of sense of fulfillment that comes from begetting 
or conceiving a child, your ‘Mrive” is a mental and practical asset for 
which you may properly be thankful. On the other hand, if you feel 
guilty because you seem to yourself to be “unambitious,” don’t imagine 
this means you are weak or lazy; you are sick, in mind or body, so that 
the urge to succeed which you were born with cannot function. And 
the causes of your illness — ^usually fears or inhibitions — can now be 
identified and relieved. In so far as there is any truly normal — ^which, as 
we have seen, means happy — ^person, he will certainly never be satisfied 
to stand still, but with no sense of fatigue or tension will proceed to 
make himself each day a little wiser, more efficient, and in the end 
more successful than before. 

It is a somewhat curious fact that, so far as my observation has gone> 
people who have been successfully psychoanalyzed almost invariably 
end by making more money and more rapid business or professional 
progress than they had done before. I recall one young man, for 
example, whose main conscious problem when he first came to be 
analyzed was that he could not hold a job. The unconscious reason for 
this proved to be resentment at the fact that what he believed to be 
the “imaginary” illness of his father had forced him to go to work 
instead of getting the college education to which he had always looked 
forward. Without knowing it, he had been deliberately getting himself 
“fired” as a method of expressing his dislike of having to support his 
parents at an age when he thought they should support him. His 
analysis was naturally directed toward helping him see how unrealistic 
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and opposed to his own long-range interests this attitude had been, but 
he neither was reproached for being unambitious nor urged to try to 
succeed in life. The event proved that such urging was unnecessary, and 
he is now the head of a f.our'>shing business. But even without analysis 
it is, on the whole, the relatively “well-adjusted” people who achieve at 
least a moderate degree of success. For in fact success is a by-product of 
happiness rather than the source of happiness so many people believe it 
to be. And as far as you, my reader, are concerned, there will be time 
enough to think of seeking fame and fortune after you have learned 
to enjoy living “as things are” — or anyhow as you can make them if you 
have enough courage and insight. 

Equally important — ^though again this is no novel idea — ^is the fact 
that success is nor s(,iiK (lii'ig which can be achieved once and for all, 
leaving you free to “sit back and enjoy it,” for the law of nature is that 
anything that ceases to grow, dies. No matter how long you live, new 
pleasures and new goals will always lie ahead of you if you arc willing 
to work for them, and work you do in this spirit will not wear you out 
or shorten your life. Nothing but your own fears, or the inhibitions that 
a morbid conscience puts in your way, can effectively forbid you to keep 
going — and keep growing. 



CHAPTER IX 


Relaxation and ^^Escape'' 


I HAVE already spoken of the danger of trying to be too rigidly 
consistent in view of the mixture of conflicting needs and desires that 
is human nature. Yet the sense of insecurity that follows deviation 
from rules we have once adopted can drive even people who believe 
themselves emancipated from “old ideas” to set up a new regimentation, 
and condemn in what amount to moral terms the slightest deviation 
from it in themselves or others. A good illustration is the way some 
people use the word “escapist” to condemn activities which their per* 
sisting puritanic consciences reject as too simply and shamelessly 
pleasurable. 

The criterion of emotional adulthood is willingness to face^j;;^ality^ 
but that does not mean that this is a “duty” or that you should scold 
yourself for taking even an hour’s vacation from it. The one valid 
reason for facing reality — ^which I admit is sometimes a painful process 
— is that it is in your interest to do so because in the long run your safety 
and happiness depend upon it. And conversely, the worst that can be 
said of trying to escape reality is that it may expose you to unnecessary 
dangers or lead you to waste your energies in chasing wilho’-the-wisps. 

But in any case, before you grit your teeth and try to nerve yourself 
for an ordeal, make sure it is reality that you are facing, not some 
product of a guilt-ridden imagination. For because all that we know of 
reality comes through the impressions we receive from the external 
world, and because it is from our misunderstanding of these same im- 
pressions that we gained the sense of guilt most of us carry in the back 
of our minds, what “facing reality” is apt to mean to many people is 
admitting that they ought to be ashamed of themselves, if not that no 
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punishment could be too severe for their violation of the moral stand- 
ards their parents imposed upon them. 

Mr. R, a prominent businessman, philanthropist, and pillar of the 
church, once said to me with deep emotion: “I suppose that anyone who 
faced the naked truth about himself would go mad.’' People who had 
had business dealings with Mr. R said that he drove a hard bargain, and 
some of his employees referred to him behind his back as Simon Legree. 
But I do not think the sense of guilt that inspired his remark was 
based on anything as real as these shortcomings, which he probably 
would have considered more a credit than a disgrace. Since I did not 
analyze him (though I knew him well for many years), I cannot, of 
course, say positively how he got his feeling of his own appalling sin- 
fulness, but I believe I can make a fairly good guess. He had been 
raised “in the fear of God” by stern, uncompromising parents who had 
dominated his life up to his forties, and I do not think it would have 
been ps\cliolog\'al]y possible for him not to have hated both of them 
with a deep and bitter hatred, which he would have felt to be so 
hideously wicked that he never could have let himself be conscious of 
it. But, as usually happens, while he had been able to suppress the 
hatred, the guilt its existence aroused had been too strong to be wholly 
satisfied even by a life of piety and good works. He still felt himself 
a miserable sinner but did not dare to recognize what his sin was. If he 
had been able to see that his hostile feelings toward his parents were as 
natural and inevitable as breathing, he could have faced their “reality” 
quite calmly. 


THE REALITY WE CANNOT FACE 

I do not deny that there are aspects of reality which are appalling, 
especially from a childish standpoint. But most of the time, if the idea 
of facing reality fills us with terror, it is because of the unreal meanings 
with which guilt makes us invest it. Take death as the ultimate example. 
You may call it the most painful of realities, yet since none of us has 
actually experienced it, the way we feel about facing it depends entirely 
on the conscious and unconscious associations it has for our minds. 
There are people to whom death means being “brought to judgment,” 
and the more intense their sense of sin, the deeper the terror which the 
thought of death arouses. There are people — have known several of 
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them — who associate death mainly with burial and are filled with 
claustrophobic horror at the thought of being “shut up in the ground,” 
There are people to whom it means being deprived of further pleasure 
and in whom it thus arouses the castration complex. And one meets 
occasionally men and women to whom death still means primarily 
release from pain and sorrow and transition to the better world on 
which their hopes have centered. The one thing death does not mean to 
anyone is what it may actually be— the end of our individual existence 
— since this is one concept which our minds appear to be incapable of 
entertaining. Death is thus the one reality which we cannot face and 
which, apart from providing for the future of our loved ones, there is 
no use in our thinking about at all. 

But what about facing the realities— especially the painful and um 
pleasant ones — of our own and other people’s everyday existence? This 
may or may not always be necessary and in certain situations serves no 
useful purpose at all. 


USELESS “realism” 

In the fields of art and literature for a long time there has been a 
school of alleged “realism” which has served mainly to justify pre- 
occupation with themes in which readers previously had been ashamed 
to admit being interested. Chief among these, of course, is sex in its 
more intimate details, as described by a whole school of novelists from 
Emile Zola onward. But of late the “realistic” school has turned to still 
more childish if quite natural human interests. Not so long ago a well- 
known artist showed me with considerable pride his latest landscape — 
a depiction of part of a country village, in the foreground of which was 
an old-fashioned privy. Now I well remember how much I was fas- 
cinated at the age of perhaps six by the sights — and smells — of the first 
object of this type I encountered, and the huge under-the-counter sale 
of The Specialist shows how many people there are who still feel the 
same way. But I submit I am not attempting to escape reality if at my 
age I would rather see a painting of a pine grove. 

So far as I can see, the only healthy-minded reason for wanting to 
read about, or see pictures of, anything is that it attracts you by appeal- 
ing to your conscious or unconscious interests and desires. Even the 
“purely scientific” study of a subject like murder or perversion is not 
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wholly an exception, since the scientist can choose the fields that he will 
work in. But this is not meant as a reproach, since from my standpoint 
nearly everyone has secret traces of childish preoccupations with such 
matters which he can legitimately “sublimate” by investigating them 
in ways that have social value. 

On the other hand, a school has recently arisen in both art and 
literature which claims it seeks to arouse the “social conscience” of the 
public by detailed description of the sordid and painful conditions under 
which a large part of mankind still lives; and exponents of this school — 
of which James T. Farrell’s Studs honigan saga is a fair example — are 
wont to decry as “escapist” any literary or artistic work which is content 
to give pleasure rather than to inflict the pain from which they feel their 
fellow humans ought to suffer. I do not deny that “socially conscious” 
works of art have in some cases helped advance the reforms which their 
creators advocated, but I am afraid that in the majority of cases reading 
about other people’s sufferings and working oneself up into a glow of 
pity at their hard lot are substitutes for effective action rather than 
incentives to it. For by making ourselves miserable we feel that we can 
atone for being better off than other people without the unpleasant 
necessity of giving up our own superior position. 


NATURE MAKES US “esCAPe” 

There is still another point which is forgotten by those who urge 
us to face reality because secretly they feel that anything which is un- 
pleasant must be good for us; no one can or should be ''realistic'' twenty- 
jour hours a day! Nature itself has stressed this rule by demanding that 
we spend a third of our lives in sleep — a condition in which all reality 
ceases to exist for us, and everything that goes on in our minds is un- 
diluted wishful thinking. (The fact that dreams, as Freud first dis- 
covered, are a form of “wish fulfillment” will be discussed later.) And 
again, in so far as reality involves the need of labor, it is coming to be 
realized with increasing clearness that we cannot profitably devote more 
than perhaps eight of our waking hours to hard work, either physical 
or mental, and that beyond this point we are simply punishing ourselves 
to no useful purpose. 

One field in which the traditional belief that the more hours of hard 
work you put in each day the faster you will progress is now coming to 
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be recognized as particularly unsound, is that of music. As a boy I had 
a fellow student of the violin whose parents were especially devoted to 
this idea. While I managed to make reasonable progress on the basis of 
an hour’s practice each day, poor Emil spent eight hours with his fiddle, 
six days a week, getting in whatever schooling he had — which was not 
much, since at that time the province of Quebec did not have com- 
pulsory education — ^at odd moments. In time Emil gained considerable 
technical proficiency, and was accepted as a pupil by a famous violin 
teacher. But although he must by now be in his fifties, Emil never has 
‘'got anywhere,” and probably never will. Any “spark” of genius — or 
even of talent — he may have possessed has been quenched beyond 
revival, not alone by the hard work, but by his inner and perhaps un- 
conscious revolt at being forced to live so joyless an existence. 

Later, when I myself went to a great teacher, I encountered what I 
now see was a vastly more enlightened viewpoint. For this man o£ 
vision, Otto Roth, said even forty years ago that no one should attempt 
to practice the violin for more than four half-hours a day, because, as 
he put it: “You play with your mind, not with your fingers, and after 
your mind gets tired and begins to wander, all you do is practice mis- 
takes.” 

There are many occupations — of which even writing is one — which 
do not require the same intensity of concentration as playing the violin, 
and at which one can work profitably for more than two hours a day. 
But there is no virtue in hard work or self-denial as such, and the man 
or woman who “cannot stop working” is unconsciously much more 
concerned with punishing himself than with getting anything really 
worth while accomplished. I am not denying that work itself can be 
pleasurable— it ranks high among what I have called the “secondary 
pleasures”; but the fact that nobody can live on work alone, and that 
all work and no play not only makes Jack a dull boy but eventually a 
sick one is just as much a reality as that most of us must do some work 
if we are to keep on living. 


WHERE ESCAPE LEADS 

But if we do and occasionally should escape from reality, what do we 
escape to? Effective escape involves what dynamic psychology calls 
“regression”— going back so far as our emotions, and to some extent our 
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actions are concerned, to childhood. For it is in healthy, normal child- 
hood that the pressure of reality is lightest. All games are or should be 
childish, since they represent attempts to get a feeling of achievement 
or superiority without the tension that is always present in the tasks we 
do to earn a living. On the other hand, escape can go too far if we 
forget that we are playing and start taking the game really seriously. 
For then we begin to attach values to success or failure which run 
counter to the hard facts of existence. To make a game our profession is 
another matter — the big-league ballplayer who hits a home run has 
done something that helps pay the rent bill. But the amateur who 
ignores business because he prefers being successful on the golf course 
to being a failure in the office has carried escaping past the point of 
harmlessness or even safety. And of course the same is more or less 
true of the "'good times” which make you forget the job you have to 
do next morning, although there are cases in which the release of 
tension that a mild “binge” brings you may be more helpful than a 
night’s sleep. 

Many love affairs involve a tragically childish effort to escape realities 
which prove disastrous when we finally are forced to face them. 
Nothing, certainly, could have been farther from John K’s intentions 
than to wreck a girl’s life — ^least of all that of a girl whom he was 
honestly in love with. When John realized that his feeling for his pretty 
secretary, twenty years his junior, was more than paternal interest, he 
at first fought manfully against it, and would probably never have put 
it into words if Myra had not hinted pretty broadly that she felt the 
same way. John and his wife had been estranged for several years as 
a result of a quarrel which both were too proud to make up, so that in 
the first glow of his new-found passion John could easily persuade him- 
self that he would get a divorce and marry Myra “when the time came.” 
On this basis they began the usual routine of clandestine romance, and 
at first were “happier than they had ever dreamed they could be.” But 
as time passed John became more and more conscious of the fact that 
his ambition to become a judge, which was the great aim of his life, 
could not be realized if he went through with the divorce proceedings 
he had planned. For one reason or another— at first consciously sincere, 
but less and less so as time went on— John postponed the break he had 
led Myra to rely on, and when, after years, she summoned up the 
courage to insist that he must either free himself to marry her or end 
their relationship, he shamefacedly bade her good-by, with no idea that 
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she had already planned, if this should happen, to end her life. Had 
John in the beginning faced the simple reality that you cannot have 
your cake and eat it, too, three lives (since John^s wife knew the 
situation) would not have been ruined. 

No matter what form it may take, all regression involves the revival 
of one or both of two childish attitudes of mind: belief in the power of 
the “magic wish” and the no less childish feeling of security that comes 
from the belief that we are somehow being taken care of and that 
nothing very bad can happen to us—a belief which in the case of games 
that are expressions of aggressive impulses, such as football, may lead 
young men to risk actual danger beyond what their greatest “triumphs” 
are worth from a realistic standpoint. 


THE RHYTHM OF LIFE 

But, as I said, in the sort of world we live in some sort of escape 
seems periodically necessary for most of us. For the normal “rhythm of 
life” seems to consist in alternating states of moving forward and back, 
and this does no harm provided the rate of progress over any given 
period exceeds that of regression. At the same time, regression is really 
safe only when you recognize what you are doing — for example, when 
you realize that you are playing a game, and so do not take the game 
too seriously. I have seen this principle used with apparent success in 
connection with the ancient problem of the small child and the Santa 
Claus myth. For example, when asked: “Is there really a Santa Claus?” 
I have sometimes answered, “No, but it’s fun to pretend there is, so let’s 
go on pretending.” The real and grave danger of regression or escape 
comes when we not only let ourselves ignore reality for the time being, 
but begin to deny that it exists and substitute illusion for it. Certainly a 
person suffering from some serious disease such as cancer will do well 
to “keep his mind off it” as much as his sufferings will let him, but to 
deny that he has the disease at all, and thus ignore the need for treat- 
ment, may prove fatal. Of course the same is no less true of serious 
emotional disturbances or conflicts; there is no point in continually 
dwelling on them if we can help it, but to refuse to admit they exist, 
or that we need treatment for them, may disable us for useful, let alone 
for happy, living. 

No one knows how many men and women have died long before 
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their time because they dared not face the possibility that a familiar 
pain might mean something more serious than, say, chronic ‘ 

But if the reality of physical disease is hard to face, that of mental ill- 
ness is still more so. When Doris N came back from a hospital after 
what the neighbors were told was a “nervous breakdown,” I used all 
my power of persuasion to prevent her going back to living with her 
mother. I suspected Doris had been sicker than her relatives admitted, 
and I knew how sternly she had been attempting to repress her feelings 
of hostility toward a person who, as she said, “always got the better of 
me somehow as far back as I can remember.” For that matter, Mrs. N 
was, among other things, the sort of mother who, professing her own 
deep devotion, requires unmixed love and admiration from her children, 
and made Doris feel that even to be angry with her was unpardonable. 
Doris, who was more than thirty and quite capable of living alone, 
yielded to her mother’s plea and went back to her. But, as I had fore- 
seen, in two or three months her repressions broke down and she tried 
first to strangle her mother, and then to take poison. She is now what 
the law calls incurably insane. 


ARE YOUR “rights” AN ESCAPE? 

Strange as it may sound, belief in your “rights” may involve a 
dangerous escape from reality, though it also may work in the opposite 
direction. From one standpoint, the revulsion with which most of us 
hear it said that “might makes right” grows out of fear of having to 
admit how much truth there is in the assertion. We grow up with 
various but definite ideas of what we “have a right to,” but the harsh 
fact is, these remain no more than ideas except as we are able to per- 
suade or force our neighbors to accept them. P- speaking, 
my “rights” are those of the things I want which conscience will permit 
me to demand from others, and to take by force, if necessary. But while 
it may ease my mind to feel that I am justified in suing someone for 
money he owes me, that belief will do me no good if my debtor is with- 
out funds, or if the courts will not make him pay me. In reality, no 
right that anyone lays claim to is of the least value if he does not have 
the power to enforce it» And to comfort ourselves with the thought that 
right is somehow automatically self-enforcing is like thinking that be- 
cause our country’s cause is just, it will win wars, regardless of whether 
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its men have been trained to fight or given arms to fight with. The 
belief that they are fighting in a just cause will indeed make men fight 
better, just as confidence in your rights may help you to seek them with 
fewer mental reservations, but power plus sJ^ill will in the long run 
turn the balance. 

A girl in her late teens once said to me that she felt sure she would 
have a lot of good luck someday because she had been so unhappy up 
to that time. She based her belief on what she called ‘'the law of com- 
pensation/' and one could not wonder that it seemed fair to her that 
some force should somehow make up to her for her rigid and fear- 
ridden childhood. It was both hard and unpleasant to get her to see 
that i£ she ever was to gain the happiness she wanted it must be by her 
own efforts, and that even these were handicapped by the bitterness 
and self-pity her early experiences had instilled in her mind. Yet, 
without this insight, she would unconsciously have refused any chance 
for happiness life might have brought her because to be happy would 
have meant giving up her grudges against fate and her parents and 
;k\C|)iing the responsibility for finding her own satisfactions. All this 
her belief in her rights— or the “law of compensation”— was allowing 
her to escape facing. 


RELIGION 

Actually, as the Founding Fathers of our country realized, the one 
reasonable basis for belief in any rights whatever is to think of them as 
representing something with which man is “endowed by his Creator.” 
And this in turn leads us to the question of whether or how far that 
belief— in other words, religion— is the “escape from reality” that many 
modern critics call it. 

One fact cannot well be questioned: Religion, whatever else it is, is 
a regression to emotions and attitudes typical of childhood. Jesus him- 
self said: “Except ye turn and become as little children, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the Kingdom of Heaven,” and in many faiths the clergy 
are called frankly “Father.” The essential thesis of religion as most of us 
know it is that we all have a Heavenly Father who will take care of us 
if we reverence Him and obey His commands. And this is no less true, 
despite the wide difference of opinion as to just what His commands 
are, or where we should look to learn them. No matter how much 
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we might prefer it otherwise, we should be unrealistic to deny not only 
that most of our fellow men accept this idea but that the mere thought 
of being “fatherless” is so appalling to them that if they are deprived of 
one all-powerful and all-wise parent, they will soon adopt another. One 
may balk at certain aspects of the Christian God but one cannot deny 
that it is better to live with His “children” than the spiritual progeny of 
Marx or Hitler. 

Again “faith in God’^ has a pragmatic value for those who can achieve 
or retain it. I know an experienced and able aviator who says that he 
“wouldn’t have the nerve to take a ship up if he did not feel that Some- 
body was looking out for him away off up there.” And as long as this does 
not make him relax his vigilance or take unnecessary chances, it would be 
no favor to rob him of his conviction. The same element of the as yet 
unknown which we discussed in talking about luck is something before 
which we remain helpless, and if we can “trust” this to a power which 
we believe means well toward us, so much the better for our peace of 
mind, and consequently for our freedom to seek happiness in those 
fields where it can be won by our own efforts. 

But the realist will also recognize that the actual Supreme Being 
differs from a child’s idea of father in at least two vital respects: He 
will play no favorites for any reason whatsoever, and He will not save 
us from the consequences of our blxmders merely because they were 
made with “good intentions” or in deference to what we thought were 
His commands. If we starve ourselves of pleasure out of the mistaken 
idea that He wills it, we shall pay for it in misery and mental illness. 
And if we persuade ourselves it is our duty to make the lives of our 
children joyless, they will hate us, even though we frighten them into 
repressing their resentment. 


DANGERS 

The chief danger of religion in fact — and it is a very real one — is that 
once we make our idea of “the will of God” a substitute for individual 
reason and conscience, the result may be to release inhibitions which 
would otherwise have held unconscious instincts in check, and so let 
us give rein to impulses which we should otherwise have been ashamed 
of. Both in personal life and in international relations the most savage 
cruelties have nearly always been those practiced in the name of religion, 
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from the Inquisition down through present-day religions such as 
Fascism and Communism. And however false their dogmas may seem 
to a Christian, Communism and Fascism are religions psychologically. 

The idea that religion may cause mental illness is true only in a 
secondary sense, although religion may tend to intensify the sense of 
guilt that underlies most mental ailments. For while what we call 
insanity frequently takes the form of extreme piety or penitence — as 
everybody who has visited a mental hospital knows — the same patients 
probably would have been no less ill in the long run if they had been 
brought up with no faith whatever. I once asked the young son of 
“emancipated” Jewish parents whether he believed in God. He an- 
swered, I think sincerely: “I don’t know; I never really thought about 
it.” And yet though he was as free as anybody could be from the type 
of fear religion often inspires, he had as intense a sense of guilt as if his 
family had been devout church members. For of course the real source 
of guilt is defiance of one’s parents, and becomes “the fear of God” only 
in so far as it is transferred from them to the “Heavenly Father.” 

Whether an emotionally mature person can or should abandon the 
idea of such a “father” is something each of us must decide for himself. 
Many psychologists and psychiatrists have retained their religious 
beliefs, and none of them would deliberately seek to undermine the 
faith of others. Several eminent psychiatrists are Roman Catholics and 
not a few others remain members of Jewish or Protestant congregations. 
All, I think, would agree that even if religion is in some sense an escape, 
whatever danger lies in it depends upon the use made of it. For my own 
part, if religion stimulates a man to recognize the brotherhood of man- 
kind and the fact that all men’s deepest interests are in harmony, I say, 
“More power to it!” 


DA YPREAMriSTG AKD FANTASY 

Closely allied with religion but even more universal is fantasy build- 
ing or daydreaming. Everyone discovers this way of escaping his fears 
and frustrations in earliest childhood and inevitably practices it to 
some extent forever after. The only harm in fantasy is that it can acquire 
so great a fascination for us that we use it as a substitute for fact, not as 
a temporary relief from the unpleasantness of real life. Because the 
function of daydreaming is to compensate us for our failure to obtain 
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reaiJife satisfactions, the less satisfying we find everyday existence, the 
more dangerously attractive we shall find our dream world. People who 
are reasonably happy need not fear to indulge in daydreaming, and 
indeed may find it useful, if it spurs them to work to make their dreams 
come true. But deeply unhappy people should regard a preference for 
“the world of shadows” (as a patient of mine calls it) as a danger 
signal, since one can say very literally of ■'.*!?!.. .■ coupled 

with retreat from the real world : “That way madness lies.” 

But while all of us indulge in fantasy to some extent, whatever our 
age, we are apt, as we grow older, to lose the power to create our own 
dreams and become to some degree dependent on the dreams of others. 
As has already been noted, the artist succeeds through helping people 
to enjoy vicariously the fantasies which their fears or sense of the 
ridiculous forbid them to build for themselves. The enormous success 
of the motion-picture industry is primarily a proof of how deeply dis- 
satisfied most people today are, and how willing they are to suspend 
their critical faculty in order to live in a dream world which their own 
imaginations are too feeble to create. And if, as some frightened 
moralists proclaim, the movies present an exaggerated picture of the 
importance of sex, that is owing not to “degeneracy,” but to the pro- 
found starvation of the sexual impulse — on the qualitative rather than 
the quantitative level — from which the majority of people today suffer. 


HUMOR 

One of the most interesting and effective of escapes — ^which also may 
involve profound reality — is humor. For what humor mainly helps us 
to escape from is guilt, and this, as a rule, is basically unreal, however 
real it may seem to its victims. The command, “When you say that, 
smile!” expresses the idea that treating something as a joke denies or 
lessens the offense behind it, and most humor has that purpose. A man 
who would hesitate to propose any other form of sexual intimacy to a 
woman may escape the charge of impropriety by telling her risque 
stories — ^and perhaps judge by her response how she would react to 
further advances. In the same way, themes that would be rigorously 
censored in a play or picture that ventures to treat them seriously may 
“get by” in comedy with little difficulty. And whoever has attended 
church conventions knows how ministers love to evade the guilt of 
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treating sacred subjects lightly by joking about biblical incidents or the 
foibles of their congregations. Psychologically, smiles and laughter are 
expressions of the pleasure we feel at relief from tension, and the tension 
from which humor has released us is that of the fear or guilt aroused 
by people or emotions it assures us we need not take quite so seriously. 
One sign that a psychoanalytic patient has begun to make real progress 
is that he starts laughing at his former ‘'silly notions.” In fact, humor 
does harm only when it is used as a mask for cruelty or when it be- 
comes a method of repressing actual feelings of rage or self-pity, as in 
the familiar pattern: “Laugh, clown, laugh!” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT ALCOHOL 

Still another and far older method of escape is through one form or 
another of “intoxication” (literally, self-poisoning) ; and while other 
drugs have been and still are employed for this purpose, alcohol is, of 
course, by far the most used. In this field, again, dynamic psychology 
has led the way in showing that excessive drinking is not a sin but a 
symptom, and that the effective way to deal with it is by discovering 
and removing the cause — ^usually, unwillingness to face a world the 
drinker is too childish to have any idea how to deal with, plus a 
cumulative load of guilt which can be deadened only by ever-increasing 
dosage. At the same time, while these are the reasons why a man be- 
comes an alcoholic, it is also true that in time the elation and sense of 
importance which intoxication gives is substituted for more normal 
pleasures, so that the true alcohol addict has ceased to drink to “forget 
his troubles” and drinks for no reason but to get drunk. He would not 
do even this, however, if he had not been robbed earlier in life of the 
power to find healthier and more adult pleasures, usually by puritanical 
parents. The number of alcoholics who are the proverbial ministers’ 
sons, or were brought up in religious households, is much too large to 
be accidental. 

But is all drinking “excessive”— as so many people suppose on the 
basis of real or imaginary experience with alcoholics.'^ I cannot believe 
so. Unbiased iincsdgaiion shows that only one out of every twenty 
people who drink is likely to become an alcoholic or even a “problem 
drinker,” and with most such people the conflicts which make them 
drink would have expressed themselves in other and perhaps worse forms 
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i£ no alcohol had been available, I hesitate to believe that the common 
practice of most human beings the world over as far back as there are 
any records can be wholly without value. As man has developed an 
ever more complicated and tension-producing way of life, it would seem 
only natural that he should make use of the discovery of a temporary 
antidote for tension which at the same time may free him from some of 
the artificial inhibitions that hinder his quest for pleasure. And of 
course — unconsciously, at least — ^it is the fact that drinking leaves both 
men and women freer to seek pleasure (even though, ironically, in the 
sex field it makes them less able to achieve it) that is the real basis of 
the horror with which drinking is regarded by Puritans the world 
over. 


WHEN TO WORRY 

If you feel a little more uneasy than you like to admit at the fact that 
you enjoy a cocktail or a highball — or even a glass of beer — ^here are 
two things to remember: First, the guiltier you feel over drinking the 
more dangerous the habit will be for you, since one of the chief attrac- 
tions of alcohol for most people is its power to anesthetize their sense 
of guilt until the ‘‘morning after”' — ^when, of course, it comes back with 
redoubled vigor and starts clamoring for a “pickup.” I do not think I 
have ever known an alcoholic who had not been brought up to feel 
that drinking was “wrong,” and for just that reason if someone you 
know is a “problem drinker,” the most ineffectual of all ways to cure 
him is by making him still more ashamed of himself. Secbnd, there’s 
one fairly simple danger signal anyone who drinks will be wise to look 
out for : the moment you find that you “must” have a drink in order 
to do something— like meeting a group of strangers or making a speech 
—which you cannot do cold sober, look out! You are heading into 
trouble. Whatever place liquor has in happy living, it is as an aid to 
relaxation, and to use it as a “crutch” is to risk the disasters recent 
fiction, such as The Lost Weekend, has so forcefully depicted. 

I am not sure how far smoking, which has been my “pet vice” for 
two thirds of my life, can be called an escape. For while nicotine is 
technically a narcotic, its soothing effects are scarcely noticeable to the 
seasoned smoker — anyhow, until he tries to do without it. Mainly, I 
think, smoking is a case of substituting a comparatively primitive and 
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childish form of pleasure for more adult satisfactions from which lack 
of opportunity— or inhibition— bars us. Psychologically, sucking a pipe, 
cigafj'pr cigarette involves a form of auto-erotism of what we called in 
a former chapter the “ '-v /v ' . ' type” and, because it touches such 
deep roots, the habit of smoking is so hard to break that anyone who 
has to break it will be likely to be sorry that he ever began. 

But here, as with any other form of pleasure, the “burden of proof 
that it ought not to be indulged in must be put and firmly kept upon 
whoever tries to ban it. Pleasure in itself is no more an escape than it is 
an offense against morality or virtue— it is what we live and grow by. 
And a given pleasure becomes dangerous only when it is a “com- 
pensation” for failure to get one that is more essential and enduring. In 
short, if you enjoy doing something, make the other fellow — or your 
long-range sense of your own interests— show you why you should not 
do it. For if anything is fun, the chances always are that it’s good for 
you. 



CHAPTER X 


How To Get on with People 


I N LEARNING to get on with people, the first fact to bear in mind 
is that they want you to li\e them, and will like you if they think 
you do so. Or at least this is true of nine people out of ten — ^the tenth 
being what psychiatrists call the “paranoid” type, who is so suspicious 
and distrustful that he never will believe that anybody really likes him, 
and so will not let himself feel friendly even toward those who try 
hardest to befriend him. As Stevenson says in Virginibus Puerisque: 
“The body is a house of many windows: there we all sit, showing our- 
selves and crying on the passers-by to come and love us.” And if you 
can recognize that plea behind the fears which make most men and 
women try to veil it, and can make them feel that you are willing to 
say “Yes” to their entreaty, you’ll win all the friends you want without 
much trouble. 

Indeed, though I think I “know the worst” of human nature, I am 
still firmly convinced that friendship and mutual liking are the natural 
and instinctive relations between human beings, and that the more we 
are able to cast oJff our fears and “be ourselves,” the nearer we shall 
come to a world in which good will among men is the prevailing pat- 
tern. There are three main reasons for this: 

In the first place, as I have said elsewhere, while the wish for pleas- 
ure is the motive power of human behavior, pleasure in the nature of 
the case is greater when shared with or given by another person than 
when it is self-created. Mother’s kisses give a baby a thrill which he 
cannot get by anything he does to himself, just as the embraces of a 
loved one are immeasurably more delightful to a normal man or 
woman than any self-stimulation. Hence the basic fact which under- 
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lies human relations is that each of us, if he would satisfy his need of 
pleasure to the full, must find another human being and work out 
some sort of an adjustment to him or her. The same principle applies 
not only to the sublimated forms of sexual pleasure we derive from 
the affection and good will of people we love, but to intellectual or ego- 
pleasures, such as the exchange of ideas. You might even say that the 
more special and unusual any person’s taste in pleasure is, the greater 
the satisfaction he will get from finding someone who will share it 
with him. The joy of the stamp collector or of the bird-watcher in find- 
ing a fellow hobbyist is all the keener because such a person is not met 
on every corner. 

Again, it is natural for people to like one another because, unless 
fear prevents it, their attempts to satisfy their needs and wants are so 
much more successful when they work or play together. Everyone who 
bas played on a team of any kind will know what I mean, unless he 
is by nature a “grandstander,” and I can say from my own experience 
that there are few greater thriUs than that of playing with that most 
perfectly organized and co-ordinated of all teams, a symphony orches- 
tra. True, in this case the conductor gets a greater sense of power than 
the individual players, and the rank-and-file jnusician sometimes 
longs to be in his shoes; but this does not changd the fact that the 
subordination of your individual impulses to the action of a larger 
group “does something” that makes you feel many times your actual 
size. For that matter, it is through learning to work together in large 
business units that we have achieved our world superiority in industry 
and commerce, and as every business leader knows, the stronger the 
esprit de corps he can arouse in his organization, the more and better 
work it can accomplish. 

Finally, as we saw in a former chapter, an essential factor of the feel- 
ing of security without which no human being can be happy is the 
sense of “belonging,” and whoever is unable to achieve that and goes 
through life thinking of himself as a “lone wolf” will be nearly certain 
to be either a neurotic or a criminal, if not a litde of both. I do not want 
to discuss the economic virtues or defects of the WPA, but to thou- 
sands of more or less “different” or emotionally handicapped men and 
women who had never felt they “belonged” anywhere, membership 
in a WPA project brought a sense of security and self-confidence they 
had not experienced before. 



CHAPTER IV 


COURTS OF LOVE 


I AM giving you my Provence. It is not the country as made 
up by modern or German scholarship; it is the Roman Prov- 
ince on the Great Trade Route where I have lived for nearly all 
my spiritual as for a great part of my physical, life. 

I drink deep into my lungs wind that I know comes from Provence; 
From that country everything that comes gives me pleasure 
And listening to the praises of her I smile. 

For every word of praise that is said I ask you for a hundred 
So much am I pleased by the praises of that land. 

From the mouth of the Rhone to Valence, between the sea and the 
Durance! 

In that noble land did I leave the joy of my heart. 

To her I owe the glory that the beauty of my verses and the valour 
of my deeds have gained for me. 

And, as from her I draw talent and wisdom, so it is she that made 
me a lover and, if I am a poet 
To her I owe it. 

I am reminded of Henry James saying that he had loved 
France as he had never loved woman. Like the Author of “Daisy 
Miller,” Peire Vidal who is for me the Troubadour as for me 
Henry James is the Expatriate, was when he wrote those lines 
away from the country he loved, though no further away than 
in the castle of la Louve, in the Black Mountain, behind Carcas- 
sonne, in the Narbonnais. To be sure St James’s Park where the 
Master of the London novel spoke those words is no further 
away from France than is Carcassonne from Tarascon. But, just 
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lies to you which has planted traces of these feelings in you, and 

pleasu^^'on’t be happy with your neighbors until you outgrow them, 
son- 


FEAR OF SELF-ASSERTION 

If you grow up — as too many people still do— 'feeling that your 
parents were determined to prevent your having any fun or getting 
anything you wanted, you will probably be convinced that there is 
no way to get even your just rights except by fighting for them. If you 
have the courage to fight, you’ll go around with a chip on your shoul- 
der which everyone else will see and be antagonized by; if you haven’t, 
you may be like a young woman I will call Miss W. She was of su- 
perior intelligence, well-educated, and “conscientious to a fault.” But 
for all that she never could get anywhere in business or social life be- 
cause of her neurotic fear of “putting herself forward.” I have even 
known her to refuse a raise in salary because she was afraid that her 
employer might consider it presumptuous of her to value her work so 
highly, while applying for a new position was such an ordeal that she 
would put it off until she was practically starving. 

With Miss W the effect of having had a harsh and domineering 
father had been strengthened by the fact that in her childhood home 
there never was enough of anything to go around. Whatever one child 
got — even food — ^was obtained at the expense of the others. Thus she 
had the doubly strong impression that life is a battle in which trying 
to get anything for yourself means .incurring the hostility of everyone 
else, and she simply did not dare to do this. Her emotional re-education 
consisted in helping her to see that there need be no such fundamental 
conflict between her interests and other people’s, but that, on the con- 
trary, if she learns how, she and her imagined “rivals” can seek and 
find satisfaction to their mutual pleasure and advantage. 


CHILDISH RIVALRIES 

For that matter, because we began life helpless and have never quite 
forgotten how it felt to have to wait for everything until somebody 
chose to give it to us, the idea that we can get things for ourselves at 
all is often slower than we realize in sinking into our emotions. And 
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we need not have been brought up in poverty to continue looking upon 
other people as essentially competitors or rivals. For to start with, each 
family has but two parents, who in turn have just so much time and 
affection to give all their children, so that on the whole the more atten- 
tion one child gets, the less there will be for the others. Also, in the 
average American family there is a limited supply of toys and play- 
things — dolls, bicycles, wagons, and the like— and each child inevitably 
sometimes wishes he could have his brothers’ and sisters’ share as well 
as his own. The eminent child psychiatrist, Dr. David M. Levy, used 
to tell a story of twin boys who reached the age of four years without 
either of them having spoken a word. In an automobile smashup, one 
twin was killed. The other stood looking at his brother’s lifeless body 
and said, just as plainly as an adult: “Good! Now I can have every- 
thing!” 

By contrast, where children have no toys but those they make for 
themselves, this particular barrier to good will seems to be eliminated. 
During World War I, I was stationed for some time in a remote French 
village where I found my only relaxation in playing godfather to a 
group of youngsters from six to ten years of age, most of whom never 
had owned a “store-bought” plaything. The boys played a sort of mar- 
bles with round pebbles and the girls made their own dolls with what- 
ever scraps came handy, and for either it was easier to make their own 
toys than to grab them from someone else. I think it was at least partly 
for that reason that these were the happiest, most friendly children I 
have ever seen in my life. And looking back from this distance I rather 
regret my having given them some of the childish treasures which 
they never had possessed but may have begun to quarrel over when 
I left them. I am not suggesting that we go back to this state of affairs 
with our children, nor do I feel competent to outline any world-wide 
economic program for adults, but I do believe that the more nearly we 
can make it possible for men and women to know that they can get 
or produce the things they need by their own efforts, the less prone 
they will be to the childish shr *■ of despoiling one another. And 
on the same basis, one thing eaS^hjf us must do in order to acquire a 
friendly attitude toward others is to cultivate a sense of being able to 
supply his own needs. 
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DO YOU DARE TO BE “pi F FERENT*^ ? 

Still another way in which your neighbors may "‘get in your hair” 
is by insisting that you conform to their standards of tastes, beliefS) 
habits, and even appearance. In fact, oae of the great problems that 
confront each of us from the momeat he first begins making social 
contacts is that of how far he can be safe in being himself — ^which, he 
feels, means being different from everyone else and therefore an “out- 
sider ” The average child with a so-called “inferiority complex” really 
siiSFcrs from a sense of being differeat from other children, and can 
get this just as easily from being more intelligent than they as from 
being less so. 

' The less secure any group feels, the more it resents variation from 
its patterns in one of its members. The less sure we are at heart, for 
instance, of the soundness of our tastes or beliefs — ^anywhere from diet 
to religion — ^the more we resent the implied criticism of some other per- 
son’s refusal to share them. Because children are particularly unsure 
of themselves, the average group of youngsters will instinctively be 
hostile toward a strange child who is thrust into it and has not learned 
its conventions; and the “queerer” the child seems in clothes or speech 
or manner or appearance, the slower the others will be in accepting 
him as “one of the crowd.” But we see the same thing in a group of 
adults — or a community or nation — in proportion as it feels forced to 
maintain its standards or its “way of life” against opposition. The 
smaller the church, for instance, the more bitterly the “heretic” is 
sought out and assailed-— as recendy happened in the case of a young 
Amishman who dared to buy an automobile in order to take his little 
daughter for medical treatment, and was ostracized for being “worldly.” 
But the less sure we are as a nation that the rest of the world will 
accept our ideas and ideals, the more mercilessly anyone who can be 
labeled “un-American” is shunned or persecuted. As Dr. S, Harvard 
Kaufman puts it: “The need to be difierent is paramount, yet to be 
one of a homogeneous group where it is permitted to be different is the 
goal of emotional and social maturation” 

There is an important lesson in this for you if you happen to be 
“handicapped” by being diflferent in religion, rac^ or color from most 
members of the community in which you live. I am not denying the 
right of the members of minority groups to organize and fight for 
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is the hundred-times great, grandchild of Dante who was the 
son of all the writers of Provence from Bernard de Ventadour 
who loved Agnes de Montlugon, wife of Viscount Elbles, to 
poor Guiraud Riquier who sang a perpetual swan song to his 
empty purse. Indeed, no sooner was poor Riquier dead in 1294 
than Dante came on the scene with the “Vita Nuova” and knew 
the bitterness of eating another’s bread and climbing the stairs 
of exile. 

As for Henry James, I do not so much know. The passionate 
pilgrim from barbaric Washington Square, he went in search of 
deportment, prunes, prisms and peeresses from Manhattan, by 
way of Boston Common, Geneva, Montparnasse and Montmar- 
tre— which shocked, shocked, shocked him— to De Vere Gardens 
and lay on his death-bed in Chelsea S.W. with the Order of 
Merit pinned to his breast by Professors Gosse and Kerr ... I 
don’t know what he had done to deserve that but I equally don’t 
know what, exactly. Is his coimection with Provence. He might 
have liked to call on Petrarch at Vaucluse and have Laura come 
in to tea. Though, exactly what he would have made of the 
relationship of that couple I hardly dare think. ... I know 
that Andrew Lang’s translation of “Aucassin and Nicolette” 
really appalled him and, in the fact that that work became 
during his life-time an Anglo-Saxon classic, he discerned evi- 
dence of the eventual decay of our far-flung, sister-cousin 
seed. . . . 

“What have I to do with Paradise,” quod Aucassin— 
Aucassin, li Max, li blons, li gentix, li amorous!—''! have no 
desire to go to Paradise; but vouchsafe to me Nicolette, my 
sweet friend. I will tell you what make of folk it is that do go 
into Paradise, and they only. There go old priests and the halt 
and the crippled such as day-long and all night cower before 
altars and under vaults; there go the threadbare and those in 
rags; on that pilgrimage the company is made up by those who 
have no clothes, walk bare-foot and crusted with sores; those 
who have starved and frozen and died of thirst and of despair. 

n 1423 
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fhqn to recognize the fact that something in your own mind is saying 
such things about you. Thus the heavier the load of childish guilt you 
carry about with you, the more apt you will be to see coldness, criti- 
cism, and frequently outright accusation in the eyes of people who 
would actually like to be friends with you if you would let them. The 
feelings you thin\ you see arc not theirs, but your own, * projected on 
them. 

' ^ The extreme case of “projection” is, of course, that of the paranoiacs 
I spoke of a while back. For the chief characteristic of this type of 
mental illness is “delusions of persecution,” which involve attributing 
to others the forbidden wishes of which the victim himself uncon- 
sciously feels guilty. Because the most frequent of these wishes with 
such people is a sexual urge directed at the members of one s own 
sex, one of the most frequent forms which paranoid delusions take is 
that of threatened homosexual assault. Mrs. HJD, whom I thought I 
had cured of paranoid tendencies because for a time she seemed to 
recognize that some of her ideas were what she herself called “crazy,” 
used to insist with complete conviction that she could not go on work- 
ing in the oflSce where she was employed because another woman “sits 
right opposite me and keeps throwing her heat at me.” After some 
years of apparent sanity, tlWs patient had a relapse, became too sus- 
picious of me to come back for further treatment, and is now in a 
mental hospital where she believes the doctors and nurses are “wild 
Indians” who may scalp her any minute. 

In a milder but similar form of the same pattern we tend to project 
onto our neighbors criticism of whatever personal peculiarities we feel 
ashamed of. Tve already told you of the man who thought the first 
thing people noticed when he came into a room was that he had one 
finger missing. In W. Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bondage there 
is a memorable picture of a man who had similar feelings on the basis 
of a clubfoot, and I happen to have seen a case in real life which paral- 
leled it exactly. But one can be equally “self-conscious” on the basis 
of characteristics about which he or she feels childishly guilty, although 
an adult would sec nothing in them to be ashamed of. Before Holly- 
wood made busts fashionable, I knew many girls who grew round- 
shouldered from habitually holding a posture which would minimize 
the bounties of nature, and others who did themselves enduring in- 
jury by wearing too tight brassieres in the effort to attain the “boyish 
look” which now seems so outdated. All self-consciousness, in fact, in- 
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volves projecting upon other people some unconscious sense of being 
“not quite what we should be.” 


IT*S EASY TO MAKE FRIENDS 

Again we must note that the chief characteristic of the attitudes 
which keep us from making friends is that they are childish, and, so far 
as adult life goes, unreal or exaggerated. Once you realize this, you will 
find that getting on with other people presents no great problem, but 
I will admit that the realization is “easier said than done.” Where oiir 
fears are too intense and deeply rooted, I know of no way to overcome 
them except through some sort of psychotherapeutic treatment, prefer- 
ably psychoanalysis. But most of us can accomplish a good deal by 
learning to neutralize the false associations which our neighbors have 
in our minds by what I have called “counter-associations.” 

A good illustration is the common, although psychologically risky, 
practice of throwing a child into the water in order to teach him to 
swim. In most cases the chances are that once the small victim finds 
that he can keep himself afloat, the sense of confidence he gains will 
wipe out earlier associations in which water is “something you drown 
in,” though unforrunateh', if his fears are strong enough, the shock of 
enforced immersion may induce a phobia that will last the rest of his 
life. There is less danger of this sort in making yourself do things you 
are afraid of, because, after all, you know you can stop if you want to; 
and if you have someone else’s moral support for your efforts, you will 
find them easier still. So unless experience has shown that you have a 
severe neurosis about getting on with other people, try taking my word 
for it that they want to be friendly if youll only let them, and see 
whether you can^t build up a mass of experiences that will outweigh 
your fears and release you from them. Once you cease to be scared, 
you will realize that there^s nothing easier than to make friends if you 
want to take the trouble, and that it is well worth taking. 

The average person’s good will can be won by the most simple 
methods, even when your motives are partly or largely “selfish,” since 
it is your actions not your motives you are judged by. Partly as a mat- 
ter of legitimate self-interest I have long made it a habit to listen to 
what people say and to remember it when I next meet them. In the 
grocery store one wartime morning I happened to notice that the clerk 
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looked tired and asked i£ he had a headache, which it proved was the 
case. I recalled this the next day and asked him if he was feeling better. 
The question, particularly at a time when kind words were scarce 
in his business, paid dividends beyond my expectation in terms of such 
rare commodities as sugar and butter, and there’s nothing to prevent 
your getting parallel results at any time by the same methods. All 
that such behavior really involves is adjusting yourself to the other per- 
son and particularly to his craving for a little interest and attention. 


TAKING PEOPLE AS THEY ARE 

But remember, what you must adjust yourself to is people as they 
are, not as you would like them to be or believe they should be. A popu- 
lar fiction writer has one of his characters say to another, who pro- 
tested that a certain business venture “ought to be” highly successful: 
“Ought to be ain’t is” and I can think of no better motto for our deal- 
ings with our neighbors. Keeping this fact in mind is especially im- 
portant between husbands and wives and will be discussed when we 
come to speak of marriage. But meanwhile your boss, for instance, is 
the sort of person he is mainly by the force of circumstances over 
which he has no more control than you have, and which it is as futile 
to defy as the law of gravitation. If he is a martinet, then to hold your 
job you’ll have to recognize that is the sort of man you work for, and 
protesting that he has “no right” to be like that is as foolish as to say 
it has no right to rain when you arc going on a picnic. 

On the other hand, while everyone you have to deal with is the sort 
of person he is and cannot be basically changed by anything that you 
do or leave undone, human character is many-sided, and there is much 
rhaf you Can do in most cases to bring out the “side” of anyone that 
gives you pleasure or is advantageous to you. Learning how to do this^ 
is the next step in getting along with other people. 

You will not bring out the better side of anyone by scolding him oi 
making him ashamed of the things you dislike about him, for a quality 
or habit which is given up because of shame and guilt is not really 
conquered; it is only repressed and will ultimately find another outlet. 
And, what’s worse, your victim will dislike you for it, as anyone will 
dislike someone who causes him pain. Even criticism is a dangerous 
weapon except in rare cases, since most people can’t distinguish be- 
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tween criticism and the feeling of dislike or disapproval which they 
childishly associate with it. Tell the average woman you don’t like her 
hat, for instance, and she’s almost certain to assume that you’re of- 
fended at her or have ceased to love her. 


BRINGING OUT THE “bEST” 

A much better way of bringing out the more desirable side of other 
people is by helping them to see a personal advantage in the changed 
behavior you want to encourage; for indeed the only reason why any- 
one ever modifies his way of living is because he believes the new way 
will bring him more satisfaction than the old one. A young woman 
I 'knew had a sweetheart who was otherwise attractive but offended 
her taste by being round-shouldered. She was smart enough to wait 
until a moment when he happened to be standing up straight and then 
compliment him on his figure. She insisted that she had to do this only 
three or four times to achieve a lasting transformation. 

Still another sure way to make people like you is either to give them 
pleasure, or, still better, to show them new ways of getting it for 
themselves. Remember the popularity of writers and speakers who help 
people to “appreciate” (that is, gain more pleasure from) the beauties 
of nature, or of art, or music. If you learn how, you can even make 
your private hobbies a basis of popularity instead of the all too fre- 
quent cause of boredom. The trick is to talk about them in a way which 
does not sound like a display of your superior knowledge, but invites 
your hearers to share the fun you’ve been having. Even in courtship, 
the sure way to win a woman’s love is to see that she finds any inti- 
macies you may share a pleasure for her, not a mere compliance with 
your wishes; for the more you enjoy each other, not just yourselves, 
the more satisfying and enduring your relation will be. 

Let me emphasize, however, that adjusting yourself to your neigh- 
bors does not meari making yourself a “doormat.” For even if this did 
not- inevitably end in your hating them so much as to be incapable of 
even the pretense of friendship, the realization of having imposed on 
you would in turn make them feel so guilty that they would feel un- 
comfortable in your presence and therefore dislike jou. A famous 
psychiatrist whose name would be familiar to you recently told me a 
story I shall always cherish. Dr. B, for reasons that are immaterial, 
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round lower Sixth Avenue. That is true but not astonishing, 
because the builders who built all this parish Hke those who 
erected the greater part of Lower New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, got their measurements, proportions, brick, tile 
and woodwork specifications from the same Builder’s Manual 
which was published on both sides of the Atlantic at the begin- 
ning of the XIXth century. 

Where Charlotte runs into Percy you get a little of the 
effect of a French place and there are one or two bistros and 
gargottes of a certain, and one or two public houses of ex- 
treme, nastiness that do duty for cafes— with all the disadvan- 
tages of insane and ridiculous licensing hours invented for poor, 
patient London by Welsh-Scotch-North-Irish-Nonconformity. 
Here you will occasionally meet a being of some intelligence 
walking along the pavements, as is the case on the Boulevard 
Montparnasse or on Fifth and Sixth Avenues below Twenty 
Third Street. 

It is, in short, this place, the heart of the Arts for London— 
but what a tiny heart; in a breast of what squalor, feebly 
pulsing to send how thin a trickle of the faint silver blood of 
civilisation through the flaccid veins of this enormous city. 
Like a vast narcoticised body thrown across the valley of the 
Thames and from there into what soiled remotenesses! ... A 
flaccid jelly of a body with organs of assimilation, of some sort 
of digestion, of some sort of circulation, of some sort of con- 
sciousness, ninety miles across by sixty, and, with a heart the 
size of a hen’s egg, for all salvation. 

Standing as it were— for of course I am really bending over 
paper and looking across the way at the small windows of the 
brick boxes opposite. Two foreign looking dark women occa- 
sionally lean bounteously out of one of them, one at each 
small window and each accompanied by an amusing cat— But 
standing as it were in that place I feel my mind run over 
London. The southward-going streets here make a sort of 
bayonet turn into ... I can’t remember the name of the 

C 147 H 
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THE LARGER SELF 

Getting on with other people therefore does not mean being un- 
selfish, or expecting them to be so. But while you are and will always be 
the center of your own concern and interest, as you truly grow up you 
may become conscious of a ‘larger self consisting of any unit of hu- 
manity from a family, town, or college to mankind as a whole; and 
feeling yourself one with this larger self will add not only to your sense 
of your own value but to your enjoyment of life. On this basis, if they 
ever realize it, the day may come when all men will work together for 
their common happiness and welfare. For years I was puzzled by the 
command: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” because I 
thought it meant that I should care for him as much as for myself, and 
honesty compelled me to admit I could not. But later I realized that 
Jesus had not said this, and that: “Love thy neighbor as if he were thy- 
self* was not only a more accurate interpretation of His meaning but 
much nearer the capacities of human nature. For to some extent all 
healthy-minded people can and do “identify” themselves with others, 
and by sym-pathizing (feeling with) them, draw immeasurably closer 
to them. When you are moved by a tragic story, whether it is fact or 
fiction, you have made yourself one in imagination with its victim and 
experience his grief as your own. And if you give pleasure to someone 
you love, you can share his delight without for the moment wonder- 
ing whether he will thank you. Like so many other good things, iden- 
tification can be dangerous when misused (as in the case of a parent 
who identifies himself with his children to the point where he forgets 
they are people in their own right), but it does provide the soundest 
i v" ■' ’ . ’ foundation for both individual friendship and the final 

unity of mankind. Realize that others are like you in far more ways 
than they are unlike; put yourself in their place; and work for the in- 
terests which they and you have in common, and getting along with 
them will cease to be a problem. 
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here repeat what I have often, said that if, for your private 
occasions, you need a memory you should never, never, never, 
load it with any details that you can find in an address book 
or work of reference or calendar or dictionary of dates. As far 
as I am concerned I have never troubled to retain a single date. 
Occasionally some will spring unbidden to my consciousness. 
Thus I happen to be aware that from the birth of Guillaume IX 
of Poictiers to the death of Guiraud Riquier was exactly 207 
years, Guillaume the first of the known contefablistes of 
Provence being bom in 1087 and Guiraud, the last of the Trou- 
badours, dying in 1294. And I know that the order of birth 
of the most notable Troubadours was: Bernard de Ventadour, 
Marcabrun, Jaufre Rudel, all bom in the same year, though 
what that year is I do not know— only that it was before 1150— 
and then Peire d’ Auvergne who called himself the Master of 
the Troubadours; and Guillem de Cabestanh and Richard Coeur 
de Lion— to whom Blondel was presumably a contemporary— 
and Peire Vidal and Bertran de Bom, Folquet de Marseille, the 
Bishop of Toulouse who was one of the fiercest persecutors of 
the Albigenses and Rambaut de Vaqueiras and finally poor 
Riquier. That seems to me to be not only the sort of thing to 
remember but enough . . . Oh, the first three were born in 
1 140, Ventadour dying aged fifty, Marcabrun being murdered 
at forty-five and Jaufre Rudel— who loved the Countess of 
Tripoli all his life though he never saw her till he lay on his 
deathbed— at the age of thirty ... I have of course looked up 
those dates since writing the preceding sentence. With regard 
to Memory I shall here insert in a note a story called “The 
Darky Who Had a Good Memory.” It is dear to me since it 
was told me by an English North Country old maid whom I 
had never met before and never saw again, on the battlements 
of Carcassonne in a snowstorm . . That I imagine must be 

1 A Virginia country gentleman once sold his Darky’s soul to the devil as 
against certain temporal advantages. On the appointed day Satan appeared 
and claimed his wage of the Virginian. No, says the Virginian, you kehnt 
hev that Darky’s soul. That Darky has such a good memory that I couldn’t 
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marriage has but two chances in three o£ surviving, and that many 
which do survive aren’t the kind that we should like to be involved in. 
So, however much in love we may be, in the small hours of the night 
we wish that there were only some way to be sure that we are marry- 
ing the right person for us. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS LOVE IDEAL 

If you happen to be in this situation, let me help you get one source 
of worry off your mind: The idea that there is just one “right person” 
for you — or for anybody — ^is romantic nonsense. Its actual basis is a 
childish and perhaps forgotten daydream. Somewhere in the back of 
your mind there is probably a picture you may not have looked at for 
so long that you do not even know it is there. It’s the picture of your 
“love ideal” — ^the person you have always hoped to marry someday. 
You have long ceased to be conscious of the details of this picture, still 
less where they came from, but they are made up of everything your 
parents — and especially the parent of the other sex — meant to you at 
those moments when they satisfied your needs and desires most com- 
pletely, plus all that you wanted them to be yet had to realize they were 
not. If you are a man, your love ideal may be a woman who is tender- 
ness itself when you are sick, just as your mother was, but who also 
gives you the uncritical approval which your mother refused. In short, 
your love ideal is a person made to order for you, who will have no 
aim in life except to make you happy. 

If you are like most of us, the time will come when you believe you 
have found someone who embodies this ideal, though the basis on 
which you will “recognize” him or her may be not so much a real re- 
semblance to the parent whom you first loved as some single physical 
or mental characteristic which impressed itself upon your mind in 
childhood — blue eyes, wavy hair, or even a way of moving. There was 
never a more perfect picture of the average man^s secret love dream 
than the song, “I Want a Girl Just Like the Girl Who Married Dear 
Old Dad.” But she must be different from Dad’s girl in one way that 
is enormously important. Your girl will be all yours, and you will not 
have to share her love with’ anybody, as you did your mother’s. In fact, 
you resent the thought that there ever could have been another man 
in her life and so probably will demand that she come to you a virgin. 
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BO you EXPECT TOO MUCH? 

This last part o£ your dream may come true — at least physically; but 
the essence o£ your childish hopes is doomed to (]isa[>|)C);p.in''' :it. For 
no matter whom you marry, she will have an individuality of her own, 
conditioned by the circumstances under which she grew up, and her 
happiness will be as inevitably of supreme concern to her as yours is to 
you. So to the degree to which the love ideal that either of you cher- 
ishes has not been revised in the light of cold facts, marriage will not 
come up to your expectations. You will come home tired from the 
oflSce expecting a well-cooked dinner of your favorite dishes and a 
sympathetic ear to listen to your troubles; instead you find that the 
stove is out of order, the butcher was late, and your wife has a head- 
ache which she would much rather talk about than sympathize with 
you. The more childish you are at heart, the more this will inwardly in- 
furiate you, even though you make a noble effort to smother your feel- 
ings and to play the role of a good husband. And of course the con- 
verse will be true of your wife. 

As such disappointments pile up, you are likely to begin to wonder 
if you have not “married the wrong person,” and eventually, when you 
cannot stand it any longer, you may seek a divorce in the hope of doing 
better next time. Y'et nine times out of ten the trouble will not be that 
you are “mismated,” but that you have been expecting more of mar- 
riage than it possibly can give you. For essential as it is to happiness, 
marriage alone will never ma]{e you happy. And how happy you are 
will depend much more on yourself than on the person you have mar- 
ried. Your main problem, in short, is not how to marry the right per- 
son, but how to become the sort of person who is able to adjust himself 
to marriage. 

Like so many other aspects of your life, this will largely depend on 
your childhood experiences — above all, on the impressions you formed 
as a child of what a marriage is or should be. I do not say that you can- 
not outgrow these impressions if you later come to realize that the mar- 
riage they were based on was that of “two other people” (probably 
your parents), and that yours does not have to be like it. But unless 
you do this, if your first impressions were warped — ^if you were the 
product of an unsuccessful or broken marriage — ^it is all too likely that 
you will be “licked before you start” in your attempt to make your 
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marriage happy. At worst you may even marry for largely neurotic 
reasons rather than for real ones, and may keep on marrying the same 
"kind of “wrong” person — ^that is, someone who will make you equally 
unhappy in the same ways — ^no matter how often you think you have 
found the “right” one at last. 

But what are “neurotic reasons” for falling in love or getting mar- 
ried? 

“Neurotic” and “infantile” (or “childish”) are often used inter- 
changeably, but there is one distinction that ought to be made between 
them. Any of us can act or feel childishly “on purpose,” knowing 
pretty clearly what we’re up to, and as long as we can snap out of it 
when our long-range interests make it necessary, there is little harm 
done. A neurotic, on the other hand, is someone who acts or feels 
childishly but does not \now it, and so cannot stop or change unless 
some outside influence brings the fact home to him. His behavior is 
the product of largely unconscious fears and urges, and his real aims 
in life are as different from what he supposes — ^and still more what he 
professes — as a tiger from a house cat- Yet this is not his fault. He does 
not know what he is doing, still less why he does it, because the intelli- 
gence that ought to tell him is so blinded by anxiety or guilt (both 
themselves more or less unconscious) that it cannot function. The re- 
sult is that when he experiences the unique emotional upheaval we call 
“falling in love,” he is as helpless as if he had been struck by lightning. 


IS YOUR LOVE NEUROTIC? 

Whether a completely healthy-minded person could “fall in love” is 
a question to which I have never found an answer — ^mainly because 
there is no such person. As one of my teachers used to put it: “The 
right way to classify people is not as normal and neurotic; it is as neu- 
rotic, seriously neurotic, and very seriously neurotic.” And even with 
someone who is relatively normal in all other respects the state of mind 
we call “falling in love” is a mild or serious neurosis, no matter how 
happy — or unhappy — ^it may make him, or how satisfactory a marriage 
it may ultimately lead to. 

The word “love,” unfortunately, is used to describe two states of 
mind which are completely different from each other, one neurotic and 
the other both adult and realistic. Strictly speaking, of course, no one 
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knows what either kind of love is, for love is like electricity— an un- 
seen force whose workings we can observe, but of the final nature of 
which very little has yet been discovered. And yet on the whole that 
doesn’t matter, for all that we really need to know is how the force 
works, and, if possible, how to control it. So far as you are concerned, 
love is the invisible attraction that impels you toward and holds you 
close to someone from whom you expect to get the two things that you 
want to get above all others — ^pleasure, and a feeling of security and of 
“belonging.” But notice, this means that love lives in the present and 
in the future, not in the past. You do not continue to love anyone for 
what he or she has done for you except as your recollection of this 
makes you feel more benefits will come your way. That is why love can 
die as abruptly as a light goes out when you cut off the current. But 
the main point about real love is that it is a relation between you and 
another person so that you can’t really love a person who does not re- 
turn the feeling. 

Being “in love” is another story. It springs not from actual memories 
or experiences but from the deep wells of your unconscious and the 
childish hopes and dreams that dwell there. One proof of this is, of 
course, that being “in love” is so little subject to conscious intention or 
even to common sense and reason. No one falls in love on purpose or 
can explain rationally why he does so. And the process is the same, 
however deep and devastating the emotion. The grand passion of a 
Romeo for a Juliet is not psychologically different from a bobby soxer’s 
swooning over Frank Sinatra. (Juliet, as you may recall, was only 
fourteen.) All that actually happens when you fall in love is that you 
drape the mantle of your love ideal around the shoulders of some un- 
suspecting man or woman who may bear no more resemblance to it 
than some superficial quality of mind or body which has brought about 
the fancied “recognition.” For the moment your unconscious mind 
has taken over the controls of your life and you are completely “out of 
this world.” 

At best, contracting this sort of “love neurosis” may not only be 
quite harmless but a piece of real good fortune. There is probably no 
other form of ecstasy as perfect while it lasts as being in love with 
someone who reciprocates your feelings. And if your combined neu- 
roses carry you both over the difficulties of the early stages of marriage 
adjustment, all’s well. For that matter, the less conflict there is be- 
tween your unconscious and your conscious feelings, the better the 
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chance that you will fall in love with someone between whom and you 
there is enough real similarity of tastes, ambitions — and, yes, inhibi- 
tions— so that you will work out a mutually satisfactory mnn^-gc. For 
any two relatively normal people who are married with the honest 
purpose of trying to adapt themselves to each other and to work to- 
gether for their mutual well-being generally can be happy as husband 
and wife. 


BAD REASONS FOR MARRIAGE 

But unfortunately our unconscious minds may blind us to the fact 
that happiness should be the goal of marriage and drive us to marry- 
ing for other reasons. I need hardly say that marrying for money or 
for social standing is neurotic, since only a childish idea of the im- 
portance of such things will make them seem worth giving up our 
lives for. But there are still greater mistakes which we can make if 
our unconscious urges overpower our judgment. 

For example, it may even be neurotic to marry for sexual reasons, 
even though the sex urge is the seed from which love springs and love 
cannot long exist without it. For because sex represents needs of the 
mind as well as of the body and can therefore be fully enjoyed only by 
people who are mentally in harmony with each other, mere sexual 
union cannot fully satisfy us, and may even be a sort of anesthetic for 
the pains of unadmitted hungers. The girl, for example, who follows 
the ancient pattern of deliberately rousing a man’s sexual desires and 
making a wedding ring the price which he must pay to satisfy them, 
may have “got herself a husband,” yet condemned herself to a relation 
which is anything but marriage in the true sense. For if the man later 
realizes — as he is pretty sure to do under such circumstances— that he 
has been trapped into assuming the responsibility of supporting some- 
one who has no real interest in him, he not only will cease to desire 
her but may come to hate her with the special bitterness one feels 
toward a person who has taken advantage of his weakness. 

On the other hand, a person who has grown up with the feeling 
that sex is unclean may be psychologically incapable of feeling love on 
what he calls “a higher plane” toward a person in whom he is sexually 
interested. David R, for instance, had sowed plenty of wild oats, but 
had never fallen in love till he met the girl whom he vowed always to 
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“I’ll tell you what . . . Next door to Fortnum and Mason’s 
is . . . what do you think? . . . The principal agency of the 
P.L.M. from where you can make reservations right to Tarascon 
without changing. I guess if they dump you in front of the 
Cafe du Commerce you’ll know where you are . . . Let’s go 
and look over their travel pamphlets. . . .” 

And we go. Under the flaming posters of the Promenade 
des Anglais and the View from the Corniche and the young 
lady pointing from under the umbrella pines of St Jean Cap 
Ferrat at M. Reinach’s Greek villa on Beaulieu point we look 
questioningly into each other’s eyes and plan our progress to 
Bignor and Chichester and Newhaven and the rue Madame and 
the Place des Dues de Bourgogne at Dijon, and Valence, and 
Vaison, and Orange, and Avignon . . . And it is pouring on 
the jammed, huge, scarlet cubes, in their mastodon confusion 
in front of dripping Burlington House . . . And a miserable 
fellow with one arm is breaking one’s heart trying to sell us 
plush toys from a tray suspended to his skeleton neck . . . Oh, 
CHo, Muse of History, daughter of Jupiter and of Mnemosyne, 
Goddess of Memory, give strength to my poor pen . . . So, on 
the last Sunday in May, we shall see Lalanda and Chicuelo at 
Nimes. Yes, as the poet sings— any old poet: “Fill up my empty 
purse and let me go!” 

Poor dear old London is like that ... A good place in 
which to dream of the glories of Peire Vidal and Bertran de 
Bom, but no city in which to walk the streets in search of her 
own glories . . . There is a statue of Shakespeare in Leicester 
Square and another in the wall of a public house on top of 
Primrose Hill . . . But if you let your thoughts wander over 
London they have to go by air if you wish to find traces . . . 
There is the house that Thackeray built himself near Kensing- 
ton Palace— the house that he built and then for the rest of 
his life lived in in torture for fear his popularity should desert 
him so that he should not be able to run that house on the scale 
suited to a member of the Athenaeum Club . . . And some- 
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involves. He wants to be able to say to himself: “I can’t be too bad, 
for this glorious being loves me.” 

Yet, as all too many men and women have discovered, this method 
is ineffective because its results at best are temporary. For while it is 
true that different people bring out different sides of each other, and 
the man who is married to a good wife (for him) does tend to de- 
velop the best side of himself, no wife can draw anything out of a 
man that isn’t in him. The man whose self-confidence is based on 
feeling that his wife “believes in him” will begin to weaken once the 
first effects of her devotion wear off, and may either go to pieces or 
seek a fresh source of moral support in another woman. It is equally 
unrealistic and neurotic, if you are a woman, to love someone because 
you believe you can “reform” him. For if a man changes his behavior 
just to please you, no matter how much in love with you he may be, 
his essential feelings and desires will be the same as ever, and eventually 
they will break out, either in the form of which you tried to cure him 
or, perhaps, a worse one. 

Falling in love with someone who is unworthy of you (like the hero 
of Of Human Bondage) may express a morbid need to punish your- 
self through shame and humiliation. Or, again, you may be getting 
a secondhand satisfaction out of having someone else release the im- 
pulses which you have but do not dare to give way to. Many a woman 
gets a kick out of the very “coarse streak” in her husband which she 
makes him believe is so ''boJ^ing to her, yet at the same time pours 
out on him the “rigli^coiis disapproval” by which she must prove to 
herself that she does not really entertain such wicked and ignoble feel- 
ings. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 

At the core of a neurotic marriage there is nearly always what is 
called an “unsolved problem,” which the unsuspecting man or woman 
has carried over from childhood — ^the problem of how to get some 
satisfaction (or, perhaps, revenge) which the person feels he “has a 
right to” yet has never achieved. It is like a “bad debt” which you 
cannot bring yourself to write off the books and keep trying to collect 
long after it is outlawed, even from people other than the person who 
first owed it to you. And the crowning irony is that you have no hope 
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o£ collecting, anyhow, because the only way to do so would be to turn 
back the clock and live your past life over again. 

The real reason, for example, why John S got married was to “col- 
lect” the approval which he felt his mother had denied him. Never 
in his life, he said, had she been willing to admit that anything he 
did was to his credit, or ought not to have been done better. For ex- 
ample, John’s dearly loved father died a month before John was to 
graduate from college, and his work in the final examinations was 
naturally handicapped both by his grief and by the general confusion 
involved in the breakup of his childhood home. Yet when the results 
of the examinations were announced and John learned that he had 
ranked second in his class, his mother’s comment was: “I am thankful 
that your father didn’t live to hear this. You are the first S who ever 
graduated without winning the Gold Medal.” 

Obviously the “right” wife for John would have been a generous 
and appreciative woman who would not have been afraid to give him 
credit when he earned it. But John did not and could not pick such 
a woman because only someone who was “hard to please” could repre- 
sent his mother to him. He married a girl who really hated all men 
because of a morbid sense of sex inferiority, and whose own uncon- 
scious aim in life was to make sure that no man ever got a “swelled 
head” if she could prevent it. The fact that John became a professional 
success filled her with jealous fury to the point where she wound up 
by refusing to appear in public with him because, as she admitted 
frankly, she could not stand being treated as “just Mrs. John S”. The 
pair were completely miserable until psychoanalysis gave them the 
courage to dissolve a marriage that should never have been contracted. 

Martha H believed she was an “idealist,” and managed to sell the 
notion to a lot of other people including her husband. She took a 
particularly lofty attitude toward what she called “men’s vileness” and 
made it quite clear that only from a sense of wifely duty would she 
submit to it. Her unconscious aim in getting married may sound 
unconvincing to a person who has never watched its counterpart 
brought to the surface by the psychoanalytic scalpel, but if you dig 
deep enough, it is far from uncommon. She was gratifying through 
her husband a long-lived although of course unconscious yearning to 
castrate her father. This grew partly from her mother’s having taught 
her to regard the sexual relation as a way in which men exploit women 
for their selfish pleasure, and partly-— on a still deeper level — ^from 
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jealousy at its having been her mother, not herself, who was the oh- 
ject of her father’s feared but coveted attentions. Martha might have 
married a man as repressed as she was and done him but little damage, 
but that would have left her childish “problem” unsolved, so she 
chose a vigorous and passionate man to whom she doled out sexual 
favors as she might have thrown bones to a dog, and whom she at 
last succeeded in making as impotent as if she had literally taken a 
knife to him. 

One more, and our final case of marriage for neurotic reasons, is 
the varied and tempestuous marital career of Edgar K, whose uncon- 
scious aim in getting married was to get back at his mother for having 
“betrayed” him. From his standpoint, she did this in two ways — ^first, 
as every mother does, by giving herself to her husband rather than 
the baby who wanted her “all to himself”; and second, by having other 
children, to each of whom in succession she transferred the adoration 
Edgar had enjoyed for what seemed such an unfairly short time. For 
Mrs. K was the sort of woman who “loves babies,” and loses her in- 
terest in her children as soon as they are no longer helpless and de- 
pendent. Edgar’s revenge was unfaithfulness to a succession of wives, 
each of whom he had been “desperately in love with” as long as she 
represented an unconscious way of torturing the one to whom he hap- 
pened to be married, but ceased to have any further interest for him 
(except as another victim) once she became his wife herself. For that 
matter, most marital infidelity involves much more unconscious effort 
to punish the wife or husband than sincere love for the “other” man 
or woman. 


SHOULD NEUROTICS MARRY. ^ 

Marriage for neurotic reasons like these is foredoomed to failure, 
but that does not mean neurotics should not marry and may not be 
reasonably happy with each other if their motives lack the strong ag- 
gressive elements which I have tried to picture. The proverbial “mar- 
riage of December and May” is not very apt to work well, but I 
have seen several very happy marriages which might be described as 
those of “June and November”— that is, marriages in which the man 
was old enough to be his wife’s father. Such a marriage perhaps works 
best where the wife has a particularly strong unconscious need for a 
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of Wardour Street jargon; but that is not at all what he really 
did . . . Provencal was by no means a dead language; it was 
like one of those plants of its own hills, of an enormous tough- 
ness of rootage. The French would decree its extermination- 
under Louis XI, under Francis I, under Louis XIV. But still 
like those plants after periods of drought when all trace of 
them has been lost, it would crop up again in the suddenly 
green valleys, in the mists of the lonely mountain tops. And all 
the while it was being used, desperately, as an organ for verse— 
by shoemakers, by fishermen, down the centuries. SS' Louis and 
Dominic might root out the Albigenses and, in the process, get 
rid of the courts of the little princes and viscounts in which 
sang the Troubadours and the village places where the conte- 
fablistes singing and reciting and acting their romances in alter- 
nate prose and verse passed such innocent and happy days as 
the French, the Kaiserliks and Papists would leave them. All 
that— the whole civilisation— seemed to be wiped out. Never- 
theless, subterraneously and passionately it continued— in Arles, 
in Avignon, in Marseilles, even in Toulon, where you had 
poets like Beflaud de la Bellaudiere, Gaspard Serbin and Etienne 
Pelabon in the XVI, XVII, and XVIII centuries; and many more, 
mostly working men, to support them ... A baker at Nimes, 
a stonemason of Toulon, a street porter of Marseilles, a tailor 
of Aix, until you come to the great Roumanille of St Remy de 
Provence, the son of a gardener ... In Marseilles, even, 
towards 1848, there flourished an Athene e Ouvrier, a work- 
man’s Athenaeum all of whose members were poets though 
these for the most part wrote in French ... It is in fact a 
people that loves verse. 

But naturally, in the course of centuries, and as happened 
in every country in the world, great local changes took place 
in the language. Just as the Kentish peasant today cannot under- 
stand the Yorkshire workman, or the Kentucky small-farmer 
understand the New York journalist, so the fisherman of Mar- 
seilles and the arsenal worker of Toulon could neither under- 
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HOW TO AVOID NEEDLESS BLUNDERS 

A friend of mine used to say that marriage reminded him of an 
automobile: when you stopped to think how complicated it was and 
how many different things could go wrong with it, the fact that it 
ran at all seemed like a miracle. But just as a car that’s basically sound 
can generally be made to run somehow with a bit of tinkering, so 
most marriages in which the partners are comparatively adult, well- 
adjusted people can be made to function to the mutual satisfaction 
of both parties by a bit of common sense and patience. All this chapter 
means to do is help you avoid before marriage as many as possible 
o£ the things that may cause trouble later. For while there is no one 
'‘right” person for you, that is no reason for your picking a particularly 
“wrong” one if you can avoid it. 

How much “in love” you are is not in itself a valid reason for mar- 
rying anybody, since being “in love” is fundamentally neurotic and 
only obscures your judgment as to whether this is really someone you’ll 
enjoy spending your life with. There is no relation between the in- 
tensity of romantic passion and the length of time it will last— indeed 
too intense romantic love is apt to die out rather quickly for the rea- 
son that it has a larger share of the infantile hopes and yearnings 
which I spoke of in connection with the “love ideal,” It is possible for 
people who are not “in love” at all to marry and develop a profound, 
lifelong attachment to each other, as may be seen from what happens 
in many countries where young men and young women do not marry 
for romantic reasons but because their parents have selected them as 
suitable for each other, and they have been willing to accept their par- 
ents’ judgment. For what actually makes two people love each other 
is living together, happily and sympathetically, and in this sense I doubt 
whether it is possible for a man and woman really to love each other 
before they are married. But just as a young man’s bright illusions of 
the fame and fortune that lie just ahead help him to stand the ignominy 
of Ix-ginn-pg at the bottom, so the sweet intoxication of romantic love 
fulfilled may dull the impact of the more prosaic aspects of the early 
stage of marital adjustment. Thus the truly ideal marriage is that of 
two people who are “in love,” but who also have the qualities that fit 
them for congenial partnership after romance, as such, fades. 
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“lovers’ quarrels” 

It is easier to point out evidences that you and someone you think 
you are in love with do not have such qualities than to tell you how 
to be sure that you have them. For example, nothing could be further 
from the truth than the idea that so-called lovers’ quarrels are a good 
sign and show how intensely the two people love each other. What 
they actually show is either that both lovers are emotionally immature 
and are demanding from each other more than they have any right 
to hope for (a complete monopoly of interest and attention, for ex- 
ample), or that at heart they hate each other and are planning mar- 
riage only as a way of dealing with some “unsolved problem.” People 
who cannot get on harmoniously before marriage seldom do so under 
the more serious and trying provocations marriage involves. 

Another poor indication for successful marriage is that the two peo- 
ple are bored with each other when they are not actually making love 
in one form or another. I have certainly not denied that the sex urge is 
the basic force which attracts men and women to each other, or that 
it is natural for people who are in love to be passionately eager for 
physical contact. But because your sexual desires have their roots in 
childhood, it may happen that you feel the strongest sexual yearning 
for a person who revives earher associations (by something in his or 
her appearance, for example) but with whom you have not much in 
common on an adult basis. And since most of the time you spend 
together after you are married will be given to non-sexual activities, 
it is a good idea not to marry if you and your sweetheart “have nothing 
to talk about” when you are where physical intimacies are out of the 
question — at lunch in a restaurant, for instance. And along the same 
lines there is no more dangerous form of self-deception than “to kiss 
and make up” after a misunderstanding without having found the 
reason for your disagreement. 


A FEW MORE “dOn’Ts” 

Do not marry anyone who feels that he is doing you a favor by 
consenting to the marriage, or that you are doing him one. For no 
matter how hard he tries to repress it, this involves a blow to the self- 
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the Thames could be removed to a desert and shut up in cells 
with nothing but ‘^Mireille” to read and the ‘‘Tnsor Felibrige” 
to help them out in the interpretation London might get its 
deserts. For though it may be an exaggeration for M. Turle 
to say that Mistral puts the soul of Jesus into the measures of 
Virgil it is nothing but the truth when he says: 

“Tu ne pourras pas vivre ainsi que de coutume 

Si les chants de Mistral t’ont chante dans Toreille . . 

. . . You cannot continue in your old, bad courses once the 
songs of Mistral have sounded in your ears. 



How to Keep Your Marriage Happy 


I T IS just as natural for a husband and wife to love each other as it 
is for them to breathe. For love is the feeling that two people in- 
stinctively have for each other if they give each other pleasure or create 
It together. It is psychologically impossible for a baby not to love his 
mother because for a long time she is his chief source of pleasure; 
and in normal circumstances she loves him for the same reason, even 
though the pleasure she takes in him is vastly more complex and has 
a much larger share of non-sexual factors. 

Love would be equally automatic and inevitable between married 
partners if their minds were free of fears, grudges, and inhibitions. 
For while it is love that makes a marriage happy, it is no less true 
that happy marriage makes love. Unless something interferes, the ele- 
ments of love and happiness act and react in an ascending spiral as 
long as the marriage endures. It helps, of course, if the couple are “in 
love” beforehand because this provides an extra “priming charge” of 
pleasure. But because the marital relation is or ought to be enjoyable 
per se, it is not essential that they should be “madly in love” before- 
hand if they are not biased against marriage or each other — as might 
happen if they had been forced to marry or if one of them were in 
love with someone else. 

The first pleasure that a normal marriage creates comes, of course, 
through satisfying the sex impulse. For one thing, the act of sex be- 
tween two people who are mentally and physically well adjusted to 
each other creates the most intense pleasure that a human being can 
experience. But besides that, the relief of sexual tension makes one 
better able to enjoy all other pleasures, even those which have no direct 
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sexual content. You could not get the last thrill out of a sunset if you 
had a toothache or were famishing from hunger, and no more can 
you enjoy companionship and mutual understanding fully with the 
person to whom you look for the satisfaction of your sexual desires if 
that person seems indifferent to them or frustrates them. 

Satisfactory sexual adjustment is exactly as important to a happy 
marriage as a sound foundation is to a house. It certainly is not “all 
there is to marriage” any more than a good cellar is a complete dwell- 
ing. But no marriage can be permanently happy if both partners do 
not find real and abiding pleasure in their sex life. And notice I said 
‘‘both partners.” 

The Kinsey Report asserts that 30 per cent of females are what it 
calls “sexually unresponsive” and “fundamentally apathetic,” regard- 
less of anything a man may do to arouse them. This may be true as 
a matter of conscious reaction, but one cannot believe that so large a 
share of human beings are congenitally lacking in normal emotional 
endowment. Psychological experience would seem to indicate that most 
of these unfortunate girls and women can become “like other people” 
if they have not been too sternly repressed by bad early training to be 
willing even to submit to treatment. But certainly no girl who is like 
this and aware of the fact has a right to marry unless she is ready to 
try to do something about it, or without warning her future husband 
of what he is letting himself in for. For even though she may be “sub- 
missive,” there is nothing so frustrating or in the long run infuriating 
and castrative to a normal man as making love to someone who does 
not react emotionally. And while there are prostitutes who learn to 
pretend to respond, I doubt whether they can fool a man who did not 
want to be fooled, or fool any man long. 


POOR EXCUSES 

It is both amusing and pathetic to study the “explanations” married 
people give for having ceased to care for each other. I do not believe 
there ever was a woman who stopped loving her husband because 
he was negligent about wiping out the bathtub, or even because he 
did not give her enough money to run the house. A wife may believe 
such things when she says them, but almost invariably if you pin her 
down she will confess she has not found her marriage sexually satis- 
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fying. And of course the converse is true of the man whose professed 
grudge is that his wife nags him or is always throwing away money* 
People who do not feel cheated sexually may have squabbles over 
money, but they are not deep or lasting. On the other hand, if you are 
puzzled at what certain married people can “see in each other/’ it is 
safe to guess they make each other happy sexually, and are thus in- 
clined to look at each other through rose-colored glasses. 

Mildred J used to amuse her friends by raving over what a hand- 
some man her Bill was, and repeating his opinions about everything 
from politics to cooking as if they were oracles from on high, though 
to anybody else Bill was the sort of chap who never would be noticed 
in a crowd and had not been especially successful in business or any- 
where else. What Mildred alone knows is that Bill is a skilled and 
ardent lover who has opened realms of delight to her which she never 
knew existed, so that memories of his love-making cast a bright glow 
over everything else he does, however trivial it appears to an outsider. 

And yet even Mildred does not realize how rarely fortunate she is, 
not only to have found a man like Bill, but to be able to enjoy him. 
For unless you are one man or woman in a hundred, even though 
you marry someone you believe to be the sweetest person in the world, 
you are still marrying a victim of Victorian morality and sexual mis- 
education, and your wife or husband is doing the same thing. By the 
time the average man and girl are ready and able to be married, their 
minds are so swamped by sex fear on the one hand and romantic 
nonsense on the other that nine tenths of them never discover what 
a sexually happy marriage is like. The result is that without its natural 
foundation, their house of love either crumbles or has to be held up 
by such artificial props as “moral principle,” fear of “what the neigh- 
bors will say,” the supposed necessity of “keeping a home for the 
children,” or fanatically strict divorce laws. 


SEXUAL ADJUSTMENT TAKES TIME 

Yet for all this it is still true that with mutual patience and forbear- 
ance almost any reasonably normal couple can achieve a happy sex 
life. What makes patience so essential is, as I have said, that both the 
partners are emotionally handicapped to start with. Sexual adjustment 
takes time, and love alone by no means ensures it. It is all too common 
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the one side of the Rhone you had the Kingdom, on the other, 
the Empire— a distinction today merely mental but one which, 
the reader may perhaps remember, still divides the ideas and 
interests of the two ancient countries. For still, as I have said, 
the fisher beside the bridge at Beaucaire, spits towards Tarascon 
in Provence; and the Tarasconnais, looking towards Beaucaire, 
exclaims distastefully: 

“Sacr. r. re Royaume!” 

Both countries however on emergence from the Dark Ages 
developed a common characteristic. Having somehow to rule 
their relatively distant dominions both King and Emperor had 
to appoint governors of districts who were called Counts, had 
vice-regal powers, and had as lieutenants, governors of lesser 
districts who were called vice- or Vis-Counts. These dignities 
were much sought after by the strong men of both countries. 
Thus, as we have seen when the Berengers of Barcelona and 
the Baux family were contending for the County of Provence, 
Raymond Berenger went to the Emperor Frederick who was 
holding court at Milan, and being accompanied by a company 
of Troubadours so charmed the Holy Roman sovereign that 
he was at once appointed, to the rage of the Baux, Count of 
Provence, being afterwards confirmed in that office. 

But no sooner was Berenger or Baux or Tancarvel, secure in 
his ofiSce than he developed a passion to declare himself in- 
dependent and thus from the Maritime Alps to the Pyrenees and 
beyond there sprang up the bewildering intricacies of small 
courts, mostly on rocky pinnacles crowned by citadels into 
which, when attacked, the peasants, merchants, shepherds and 
craftsmen of the surrounding districts could crowd for pro- 
tection whether against their master’s North French Royal, or 
German Holy Roman Imperial, over-lords. Or against the 
neighbouring Counts or Vicomtes or as was more frequently 
and terribly the case, against the Saracens. These last again and 
again sacked the deserted countrysides lying between the towns, 
taking sometimes even a castle and penetrating as far up the 
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relation, even between two ‘‘experienced” people, presents a new prob- 
lem, which is rarely solved immediately. 


THE “battle of THE SEXEs” 

Another important source o£ sexual difficulties is the “battle o£ the 
sexes,” which has perhaps never been as savage anywhere as in our 
country right now'. I can heartily endorse the dictum o£ David L. Cohn 
that “American men do not really like women,” and the woman who 
wrote me that she “did not know a wife who did not hate her hus- 
band” was unfortunately guilty only of exaggeration. More than either 
realizes, practically every husband enters marriage prejudiced against 
his wife because she is a woman, just as every woman is more or less 
prejudiced against men as men. Indeed, a girl in love often tells her- 
self that the main reason why she cares for this man is that he is “not 
like the others.” And specifically, in so far as they have taken what 
their elders told them seriously, the average man expects that marriage 
will involve at least some sexual frustration, and the average woman 
thinks she will be sexually exploited. And sad to say, what is apt to 
happen in the early stages of their sex life will confirm both notions. 

You see, you can*t make a child feel from the moment he is con- 
scious of his sexual desires that they are unclean and nasty, and expect 
him to be free to satisfy them without fear or mental reservation merely 
because he (or she) is now married. The unconscious mind just doesn’t 
hear the marriage ceremony, or at best can’t more than half believe in 
the permission to do what has been so long forbidden which “I now 
pronounce you man and wife” is meant to convey. This applies to 
men as well as to women, even though men are less conscious of it. 


GUILT HAS OPPOSITE EFFECTS 

Worse still, by one of life’s bitterest ironies, sex guilt generally has 
the opposite effect on men from what it has on women. It hastens the 
mans attainment of the sexual climax and retards the woman’s, lead- 
ing all too often to the sort of tragedy that wrecked the lives of Bert 
and Molly D. 

Through all his ten years of married life, and in what little sex ex- 
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perience (mainly with prostitutes) he had beforehand, Bert had suf- 
fered from the form of partial impotence known as “premature ejacu- 
lation.”* No matter how hard he tried to “hold back,” he would have 
his orgasm at the first instant of sexual contact, and often before 
that, during the preliminary stages of love-making. The result, of 
course, was that while he was able to rouse Molly (an apparently quite 
normal person) sexually, he could never give her any satisfaction, and 
medical treatment in the form of drugs, massages, and the like was 
naturally ineffective, since the trouble was in Bert's mind and not in 
his sexual organs. 

I tried to explain it to him this way: “If you were a small boy, 
reaching to the top shelf in the pantry for a cooky, and feared that 
at any moment Mother might arrive and order you to let the cookies 
alone — ^perhaps even slap you for helping yourself without permission 
— you would surely grab your cooky just as quickly as you could and 
try to gulp it down before somebody took it from you. You’ve been 
doing the same thing in your sex Hfe, for exactly the same reasons, 
though of course you did not realize what you were doing.” 

Bert and Molly might have stuck it out indefinitely, though as time 
went on they quarreled over trifles with ever-increasing bitterness. 
But the war came, and Bert was away from home for more than three 
years. In his absence. Nature proved too strong for Molly, and when 
Bert returned, instead of greeting him with the enthusiasm he had 
dreamed of, Molly told him that she was about to bear another man’s 
child. Bert’s first impulse was to kill both Molly and her lover, but 
common sense won the day, although he feels his life is ruined. And 
to balance the score, I am afraid Molly’s sense of guilt at her “betrayal” 
of a man who tried so hard to be good to her will make her less happy 
in her second marriage than she expects. 


NEITHER PARTNER TO BLAME 

The point I would like to stress is that this misery might have been 
avoided if both Molly and Bert had known where his trouble came 

♦I cannot agree with Dr. Kinsey that the male who reacts rapidly is "‘supaior,” above 
all if the reaction is involuntary from the standpomt of his conscious wishes. He not 
only misses complete sexual pleasure, which requires coincidence of climax, but may 
fed almost as impotent as if he* could have no orgasm at all. 
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dark. And she got for herself a cape and coat and shirt and breeches 
and so took to herself the disguise of a minstrel-youth. She took 
a viol and went to a ship’s captain and so pleased him that he gave 
her passage . . . over the main of the sea to Provence. And she 
went down from the ship with her viol that she played upon 
through the land until she was come to the castle of Beaucaire 
where Aucassin held his court. . . . 

There was in fact about the country of the Troubadours 
little of the oriental languour and wantonness that Mr Pater 
chose to attribute to them. And, if they seldom felt the desire 
to invade other lands they fought enough among themselves. 
Enough, certainly, to keep them healthy. Thus it is difficult to 
apportion their time between love and its courts, the writing 
and recitation of sirventes, the holding of tournaments of verse, 
the combatting of sea-pirates and the commission of acts of 
land-piracy in their own country. Mr Pound, who is the great- 
est liv ing authority— or at any rate the best living writer— on 
the Toubadours speaks somewhere of the boredom of their lives. 
But I think that there he lets his pen slip. That the Miimesingers 
and Trouveres of Germany and North France passed ages of 
boredom shut up in their castles during the winter, with aU 
roads impassable to a knight in armour, with fantastic and in- 
digestible foods and with no occupation in castle-rooms through 
wMch the winds incessantly howled— that is true enough. It is 
indicated in their architectural details as in their personal feroci- 
ties and accounted for by their incredible menus, since, having 
nothing to vent their nerves upon they had to find excitements 
from the excruciation of their tongues and gastric juices. 

But in Provence the knights, like the bees, could work all 
the’ year round, as my friend and bailiff Standing of Bedham 
put it. For in Provence as in the Narbonnais there is no winter 
and with the Roman tradition of horticulture they had always 
green vegetables. Moreover, inured from birth to the use of 
the innumerable herbs and spices of Provence, they had no need 
for the sadic flagellations of their tongues and intestines to 
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many of her sex have been before her. The ironic fact is that neither 
John nor Mary is a fundamentally unkind or selfish person, and except 
for their sex prejudices, they love each other dearly. But each has pro- 
found needs of a personal as well as sexual nature, and each fears the 
other will ignore them. And, as happens in so many cases, the effect 
of their fear is to create the very situation that they are afraid o£ 


IS ANYONE '‘oversexed’'? 

Paradoxically, in some cases fear based on sex guilt may seem to 
work “in reverse” with either men or women. It is at least highly 
doubtful whether there is any such thing as an “oversexed” person. 
The unhappy woman who is called a nymphomaniac is as much a vic- 
tim of unconscious sex guilt as her virtuously frigid sister, except that 
in her case she is able to achieve a momentary physical release of ten- 
sion without gaining the deeper emotional satisfaction that this ought 
to give her. She is in a situation like that of the person who “can 
never get enough to eat” because he is unable to assimilate food. The 
man who is sexually insatiable is a victim of the same emotional dis- 
order, sometimes known as “orgiastic impotence,” and is equally a 
victim of his own unconscious inhibitions. His real difficulty is not 
greed, but hunger, which he cannot satisfy because what he gets is no 
more than the husks of sexual nourishment without the substance of it. 

I am regularly asked, “How often is it normal for a married couple 
to have sexual relations?” One answer, of course, might be that since 
there never were two absolutely normal people, no one can say. 

On the whole the evidence of the Kinsey Report seems to indicate 
that the majority of married couples at least after thirty do not vary 
much from Martin Luther ^s ancient standard of “twice a week, a 
hundred times a year,” although it is interesting that, for all their em- 
phasis upon the sacredness of marriage, devoutly religious people on 
the average achieve less satisfaction than most other married couples. 
Mutually satisfactory relations have been known to vary all the way 
from once a month or less to several times a day (or night), depending 
on the physical and psychological peculiarities of the people involved. 
And the only rule I know of is that there is no rule except that of 
mutual understanding and adjustment. 
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The Way to Be Happy 


don’t be “unselfish” 

But let me remind you that adjustment does not mean resigning 
yourself to frustration or dissatisfaction; it means finding the way of 
life that will make you happiest in the long run. One of the most 
dangerous attitudes that married people can take toward each other 
is based on misunderstanding or exaggeration of the sort of teaching 
given at their wedding to Princess Elizabeth of England and her hus- 
band by the venerable Archbishop of York: “Love must always be 
unselfish, and unselfishness is the true secret of a happy married life.” 
I have seen almost as many inarriaccs wrecked by the efforts of one 
or both partners to be unselfish as by any other cause I know of. For 
the moment you begin trying to be unselfish with another person in 
the sense of pleasing him at your expense, you unconsciously start 
being sorry for yourself and hating the person for whom you are mak- 
ing “sacrifices.” 

Arthur K, for instance, might have been a happy and successful 
husband if his Bertha had not been so determined to be the “unselfish 
wife” she had been taught to cherish as her ideal. Starting with their 
honeymoon, she resolutely put her husband’s tastes and preferences 
before her own. She had hated the idea of a sea voyage because she 
was subject to seasickness, but had not told Arthur because he had 
“set his heart on it.” When they set up housekeeping, her menus were 
invariably made up of the dishes Arthur liked — especially the ones 
that she detested — and she would not accept money for domestic help, 
but “wore herself out” with meticulous housekeeping. Later, when 
the children came, she was as much their “slave” as she was Arthur’s, 
and was known to all the neighborhood as a “model wife and mother.” 

What the neighbors did not realize any more than Bertha herself 
was that she had grown steadily more and more reproachful and “su- 
perior” in her attitude and manner, until she succeeded in making 
poor Arthur feel he did not deserve to be married to so wonderful a 
woman. He had never been a drinking man, but finally discovered, 
as so many other men have, that a few drinks “with the boys” restored 
his self-esteem for the time being, and partially eased the strain of 
living up to Bertha. Had she got honestly angry when he came home 
in a state which he knew she regarded as revolting, Arthur would at 
least have felt that she was “human.” But her long-suffering meekness 
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made him feel more of a heel than ever, and eventually strengthened 
the compulsion to take the one way he knew of quieting his self- 
reproach, until he became a confirmed alcoholic. More men have, in 
fact, been driven to drink by “good” wives like Bertha than by all the 
“bad” ones. 

Not unselfishness, but scrupulous fairness is the basis on which 
happy marriage must rest, and it scarcely can be carried too far. I 
know a devoted couple, for example, who, if one piece of toast gets 
scorched at the breakfast table and there is no time to make another, 
will divide the burnt piece and the good one equally between them 
rather than give either one a chance to be what they call “noble.” 
And while it is true that two people will not always have the same 
idea of what is fair between them, you will find agreement is not hard 
when neither one has reason to suspect the other will try to put some- 
thing over on him. 


CHILDISH SELFISHNESS 

Still, as deadly as unselfishness can be in marriage, there are child- 
ish types of selfishness which are as bad if not worse. As you may 
remember, the “love ideal” we all originally want to marry is a sub- 
stitute for mother or father. In fact, marriage is essentially an effort 
to revive in an adult form the sense of secure love we felt with our 
parents in our childhood. But if we forget that we are adults — ^which 
is all too easy — ^look out! There is no worse or more certain-to-be- 
disillusioned wife or husband than a grown-up baby, and there are 
more people who are grown-up babies in their attitude toward mar- 
riage than anyone realized until psychology revealed the fact. 

Take, for instance, the too common idea that if you can marry some- 
body who really loves you, he or she will “live only to make you happy.” 
A child, and especially a little baby, may get that sort of impression of 
his mother, since he does not know at first — and then tries to forget— 
that she has other interests in life besides him. But the idea that a 
grown-up man or woman ever can feel that way about you is obvious 
nonsense. Loving Mary will not kill John^s interest in ball games, to 
say nothing of his business or his men friends; nor will loving John 
make Mary cease to be concerned with her appearance or with what 
other women think about her. In fact, we might just as well admit at 
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this point that marriage won’t permanently destroy either John’s or 
Mary’s wish to be attractive to the other sex in general, though it should 
make them take it less seriously. 


don’t live with your parents! 

An important corollary of the danger to marital happiness involved 
in unconscious childishness is the rule that no married couple ought to 
live with either partner’s parents if they possibly can help it. And when 
I say “possibly” I mean just that. Dr. Paul Popenoe recently advised 
two young people who feared that the housing shortage might compel 
them to live with the bridegroom’s parents to hunt up another couple 
in a similar position and “change parents/’ on the valid basis that living 
with someone else’s parents would be less likely to wreck their marriage 
than trying to live with their own. If you face such a decision as this, 
don’t forget it is your parents, not your wife’s or your husband’s that 
you should make sure to keep away from, since they are the people in 
whose company it will be hardest for you to act and feel like an adult. 
For one thing, r.<rli::ig v. ill tend to spoil your sex life as effectively as 
having the people around who first filled your mind with sex guilt. 
Couple after couple have told me that they could not have satisfactory 
intercourse even when visiting their parents, especially if their bedroom 
was not “soundproof.” And to have even one parent live with you is 
still worse. Typical was George J, who became completely impotent 
from the day his mother moved in with him and his wife, and told me: 
“I found I could not even touch Mary without thinking of how Mom 
would feel if she knew what I was up to.” 

Living with your parents is a trying situation even if they have the 
best intentions and are consciously resolved to keep their hands off, for 
the best of resolutions may be broken without knowing that one does 
so, and there is no situation in which our unconscious urges are quite so 
strong as they are in this one. Only a mother whose own marriage has 
been sexually and emotionally satisfying can help loving her son enough 
to be jealous of his turning from her to another woman, any more than 
a frustrated mother can help secretly resenting her daughter’s achieve- 
ment of the happiness that she missed. And if fathers are somewhat less 
dangerous, it’s because the average father plays a relatively small part in 
conditioning his children. The more you have been either spoiled or 



PROVENCE 


Delphi by the Voices Tectones a Provengal manifestation, since 
the Voices themselves were interlopers in Provence and, for the 
vindication of the outraged Gods, the sunken spoils of Delphi 
were taken from them by Scipio when he in turn sacked their 
capital, Toulouse. Nor indeed was the obscure crusade against 
the Bulgars, those loathsome purist heretics, in which fell beside 
his lord the Troubadour Jaufre Rudel, a real expression of 
Provence. For Provence itself was at least as over-run by the 
Catharist heresy as were the poor Bulgars to whom the out- 
raged Christians assigned the promotion of a vice that has ever 
since borne their name . . . Rudel, by the bye, must have been 
sufficiently cured by the sight of the Countess of Tripoli to 
get up from his bed and die in harness. 

Christendom was however too preoccupied by die peace and 
prosperity of the Saracen civilisation to trouble for the moment 
about the Albigenses. The infamous followers of Mahound 
must be stripped of their cities and their fortunes before any 
decent man could think of lesser booties. So, the first Crusade 
being preached by Peter the Hermit and a great meeting held 
at Qeimont to the North of the Narbonnais at which assembled 
all the princes spiritually subject to the papacy, in 1095, that 
great emprise set forth next year. 

Raymond IV of Toulouse, a really important prince, was 
one of the chief supporters of Urban IV, preaching the Cru- 
sade at Clermont. And he was one of the five most important 
champions of Christendom who set forth for the redemption 
of the Holy Sepulchre. He took a hundred thousand south- 
erners with him. The greater number perished in transit. Per- 
haps their hearts were not in the enterprise, their lord bein^ 
the chief protector of the Alb^enses and they themselves for 
the most part tainted with that heresy. And, as you have seen, 
cousinship to a Sultan being in the case of Nicolette no bar 
to nobility or to her marriage with the Count of Beaucahe, 
there was no innate hostility between the Proven9aux or the 
Narbormais and the followers of Mahound. They di^ed beii^ 
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the mercy” of someone you think your happiness depends on. A young 
man in love regards his sweetheart as a mystery because for the moment 
she has taken on the role of the withholding or bestowing mother, 
whose reasons for giving or refusing happiness he could not fathom. 
But once he is sure, as a good marriage can assure him, that his wife 
needs him as much as he needs her, and that he need no more fear her 
caprices than she does his, she is no longer “unfathomable ; she is or 
may be a friend who understands and loves him as no other friend can, 
because there is no one else with whom he has so nearly a complete 
community of interest. I do not, of course, mean to say that a man’s 
mind and a woman’s are exactly alike, although fundamentally both 
have the same essential cravings; the idea that the two are needed to 
“complete” each other is as old as Plato. In fact, there are sides of a 
man’s nature which he never quite dares reveal to another member of 
his own sex, and the converse is true of a woman. A man who has 
proved his manhood to a woman does not need to be afraid he will 
appear effeminate if he also gives expression to a natural love of tender- 
ness and beauty. And a woman who has proved her womanhood can 
venture to take an interest in supposedly masculine preoccupations such 
as athletics or world affairs. 


“feminine” or childish 

For that matter, the plain truth is that most qualities commonly 
called “feminine” are really childish. It is childish, not womanly, for 
instance, to prefer a sheltered life, free of such harsh necessities as 
earning one s own living — so childish, indeed, that I believe a man takes 
needless chances when he marries a girl who never has been self- 
supporting. It is childish, not womanly, to form one’s opinions on the 
basis of unconscious association of ideas— -that is, “intuition”— rather 
than by conscious, reasoned thinking, though one must admit that 
reason is so often misused or distorted that a woman’s intuition may 
come nearer the truth than a man’s judgment. (A child is notoriously 
often better able to “size up” a stranger than an adult is.) 

One reason why many women are emotionally childish is that they 
have never had to grow up. But another is that most men like them 
better that way. Because of the fear of women’s power to say “No” 
which we men have carried over from the days when we were literally 
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at our mothers’ mercy, all too few of us feel comfortable with a woman 
over whom we do not have some counterbalancing advantage. If she 
happens to be younger, to know less about practical or scientific 
matters, or to be emotionally less mature, that seems to give us a much- 
needed reassurance. The fact that the average woman feels herself 
already at a dispdvr-nU'.tc because of her sex (or, in childish terms, 
because she is castrated) is one which not many men grasp. And yet the 
man who can master his infantile fears sufficiently to enjoy being 
married to a woman he can accept as an equal will achieve the most 
perfect of all personal relationships : true friendship, plus the oneness 
that only a satisfying sexual union can give. 


MUST YOU TIRE OF EACH OTHER? 

Still another superstition which needs very much to be exploded is 
that after a certain length of time a married couple will inevitably grow 
tired of each other. True, you will get tired if you have to live year 
after year with the same person, but this does not happen unless one or 
both of you stop growing! And why should you? You will stand still 
only if you rate security above growth, and refuse to face new ideas or 
new situations because they might be ‘‘unsettling” to the peace of mind 
you have attained with so much effort and frequently on the basis of 
so much unconscious self-deception. If a husband and wife find after a 
few years that they have nothing left to talk about when they are alone 
together, that can only mean that they have closed minds and would 
soon be as much bored by a new partner, once their little stock of 
clichSs was exhausted. Whatever life these days may be like, and as 
terrifying as some aspects of it certainly are, it is still exciting and per- 
ennially interesting, and there should be no one with whom you can 
share your interest in it as completely as your wife or husband. 

The two most lastingly effective ties between a married couple are, 
in fact, community of interest and community of pleasure. One of the 
less noticed factors in the current decay of American marriage is that it 
has come to be so rare for a man and his wife to work together, or 
even to know the details of each other’s routine occupations. I believe 
the reason why so many “arranged” marriages in other countries are 
successful is that husband and wife work together and thus build a 
common set of interests and ambitions. When Monsieur spends his 
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days in the kitchen of the family caf^ while Madame sits at the cash 
desk, they become a “team” in a sense it is hard to equal with John 
going to the office and spending his energy on business details about 
which Mary knows nothing, while Mary is occupied with household 
aflEairs of which John knows still less. Here, in fact, is the great reason 
why raising a family can do so much to cement a marriage — it provides 
that common goal which is so much more unifying than cither romantic 
love or “duty.” 

We must not forget, however, that love is an outgrowth of the wish 
for pleasure, so that the more pleasure of any and all types married 
people can share, the deeper their love is likely to be. To be able to “have 
fun” together is no less important to a married couple than to work 
together. And common pursuits and recreations must not be neglected 
in the interest of things conventionally thought more important. There 
is no reason why a woman cannot learn to enjoy most of the things a 
man does, or vice versa; and remember that the more things you can 
learn to enjoy — even things as foreign to your bringing up as household 
decoration is to most men, or prize-fighting to most women — ^the richer 
and happier your life will be. One major advantage in the fact that you 
must marry someone of the opposite sex is the opportunity this provides 
of broadening your viewpoint and supplying new resources for en- 
joyment. 


WHAT DOES “faithfulness” MEAN 

As I have said, the main reason why we marry rather than attempt to 
satisfy our need of love and sex through casual relations is our wish 
for someone whom we can be sure of and secure with. This, however, 
ought to be a positive and active feeling, resting on your certainty that 
you and your wife or husband love each other, not on the idea that 
neither of you would dare try to “cheat” the other. Since the subject 
keeps recurring in the comic strips (“Mr. and Mrs.,” for example), I 
suppose there must be wives whose sense of security depends on their 
husbands’ literally “never looking at another woman,” even with the 
momentary flash of admiration and sexual interest any pretty girl 
awakes in any normal man who sees her. And of course these very 
women forget how much of essentially the same sort of “looking” they 
do every time they go to the movies. Yet any mature man realizes that 
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a girl’s being pretty doesn’t mean she’d be worth leaving home for^ or 
even that she’d be fun to go to bed with, and no man who has a real 
love for his wife would be any more tempted to drop her for someone 
whom he had just met than he would to go back on an old friend of 
his own sex for a chance acquaintance. 

There is no subject on which it is harder to lay down set rules than 
that of what constitutes real “faithfulness” in marriage. But I will say 
that between any two people, the fewer fixed rules there are, the better. 
For as certainly as happiness creates love, fear, restriction, and a sense 
of guilt destroy it. What will hold you and your wife or husband most 
effectively together is what you mean to each other, and if this is what 
it can be, each year will make you less aware of any feeling of restriction 
in remaining true to each other, and more joyously certain that “there’s 
no place like home.” 
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Crusader’s sword was unable to retain it against the assaults of 
Raymond VI. He therefore ceded his land to the King of 
France and, by way of Gascony, returned to England in 1253 
to open, five years later, to the dismay of the English schoolboy, 
the Parliament of Oxford. 

, . . One may interpolate that, at about that date, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford knew its greatest fame, being the asylum 
of Friars Bacon and Bungay and of Matthew Paris and the 
reputed temporary refuge of Dante himself. At about the same 
date too the romances of Arthur were being collected from 
Brittany, Wales and Cornwall and modelled on the romances of 
Guillaume IX, to be eventually, as it were, codified by Mallory. 
The “Mabinogion” also heralded the revival of Welsh litera- 
ture and the Chronicle of GeofiFrey of Monmouth was in the 
writing. . . . 

. . . And one might as well also interpolate that by about 
this date the art of pre-explosive fortification had reached a very 
high pitch that was only to decline after the invention of cannon 
in the early fourteenth century. In the day of Simon de Mont- 
fort the Citadelle of Carcassonne may well have been reputed 
impregnable or ‘Maiden,’ every stratagem of the attacker along 
the great extent of walls having been anticipated by its designers. 
The protruding towers, serving also for the storage of supplies 
in enormous bulk, permitted arrows to be shot along the faces 
of attacked walls; the machicolations were on the wall-tops, as 
it were balconies without floors, through whose orifices boiling 
liquids and missiles could be dropped on to the heads of be- 
siegers; the walls were also tapped by crenellations for giving 
cover to archers and those using the machicoulis. There were 
the ascending, corkscrew roads, walled high on each side, down 
which immense stone balls could be rolled on an ascending 
force of attackers; the drawbridges before the gates; the port- 
cullis behind the drawbridges. A second portcullis behind the 
first formed the souriciere—% chamber into which the attackers 
having penetrated, the outer portcullis was let down so that 
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got so that just to have her come into the room would literally nauseate 
me. I used to lie awake dreaming up ways to kill her — and I don’t 
doubt she felt much the same about me. I finally reaHzed that no divorce 
could be so bad, even for the children, as living in such an atmosphere, 
so I told her if she did not free me I would simply skip the country.” 

Paradoxically Marvin’s wife had asked him to let her divorce him 
years before when they were childless, and he had refused, partly from 
moral cowardice (which he called “religious principles”) and partly 
because, as proved to be the case, he knew that a divorce would wreck 
his cherished career as an educator. Had he dared — and been free — ^to do 
what both of them really wanted, they would have been saved years of 
misery and searing hatred. For the fact is, these were people who should 
not have married in the first place and had actually done so only be- 
cause neither had the courage to break an engagement based on guilt 
and shame over an adolescent “petting party.” As far as their major 
interests were concerned they had nothing in common, and the sense 
of being “tied” unwillingly to each other had not only always been 
repugnant but had doubtless been a major factor in their sexual malad- 
justment. 


WILL STRONG TIES MEAN SAFETY? 

But what of two people who do love each other? Does not having 
the law recognize that they “belong” to each other help create the 
feeling of security which, as we have seen, is necessary to a happy 
marriage? I know there are many men and women who believe so: in 
fact I have heard a husband’ say that he was glad his wife was 
“possessive” because of the safe feeling that it gave him. 

There is something to be said for this position in a world made up 
of people, most of whom are more or less neurotic, and subject to 
“moods” in which the repressed side of their natures every now and 
then takes over. There are probably few couples who do not have 
moments when they wish that they had never married — ^anyhow, each 
other — and many don’t hesitate to say so. Under these conditions it 
would make life too uncertain to be tolerable for a wife, especially, to 
feel her husband could “walk out” on her any time he happened to feel 
like it, and divorce should certainly be deferred in all cases till the 
couple have had time to think it over — or perhaps until some agency 
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or understanding expert has been given a chance to help them see i£ 
they cannot adjust their difficulties. 

But how can an adult man or woman seriously want to live with a 
marriage partner against her or his will? To begin withj, an unwilling 
union must involve sexual frustration, except as a sort of mutual 
masturbation which inevitably becomes repulsive. And the mental 
atmosphere of a home in which either parent is there only because he 
has to be (even though the compulsion grows out of a sense of duty) 
will be deadlier for the children than the direst poverty or hardship. 
Physically or emotionally, the only real marriage is one which not only 
was contracted but is maintained on the basis of free will and active 
preference on both sides, and if you do not have and cannot achieve 
such a marriage, you have little hope of happiness until you regain your 
freedom, no matter at what cost. 


IS IT TOO LATE TO START OVER? 

But what makes you think your marriage cannot be a real one? Are 
you sure, however far apart you may have drifted, that it is too late to 
make a fresh start? 

Basically, this will depend upon two things: how willing you are to 
see your problem from a new, more adult viewpoint; and how largely 
the “associations” which you and your partner have for each other are 
predominantly pleasurable. For what anybody really “means” to you is 
the sum of what your memory associates with him. Each year— and 
each day— that any two people live together, their meaning for each 
other is enriched or poisoned by the ways in which they help to make 
each other happy or unhappy. And remember, nothing is forgotten; 
neither harsh words nor caresses; neither disillusionments nor moments 
of pride and satisfaction. So before deciding that you would be happier 
divorced, sit down and list, first, all the things you like to remember 
in connection with your partner, and then all the things that hurt or 
, irritate you. How does the account balance? On the whole, does he or 
she “mean” happiness, or frustration, fear, and anger ? 

If the latter is true — ^if your husband or wife is primarily associated 
in your mind with disillusionment and pain — ^there is probably not 
much use in thinking of a fresh start. Over a sufficiently long time even 
two pretty decent and well-meaning people may pile up so large a 
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tnass of grievances against each other that there’s nothing to be done 
but call it quits and hope to do better in another marriage. A man, for 
example, whose wife has consistently belittled him in public may never 
again be able to have confidence in himself in her presence, even though 
she realizes her mistake and tries to correct it; just as a wife may never 
be able to feel safe and relaxed with a husband who was sexually cruel 
for a long time. In such cases the same sort of situation has developed 
as in the relation of most grownups with their parents; even those who 
have achieved the most complete sense of maturity with other people 
may still, through the strength of old associations, feel like children 
with father or mother. 

You must not forget, however, that the freedom a divorce will give 
you is expensive both in money and in other ways that matter still more. 
Breaking up a home is not an easy undertaking, even though today one 
does not have to face the social criticism he would once have had to 
endure; and particularly for a woman being a divorcee is a lonely and 
often humiliating business. On the other hand, where it is really 
necessary, a divorce is worth what it costs, and I do not think there is 
any solid ground for the common opinion that people who have been 
divorced are less happy in their second marriages than if the first one 
had not gone wrong. On the contrary, I can testify that some of the 
happiest marriages I know are those of people, one or both of whom 
are graduates of the divorce court. Most of us may be less willing to 
learn from experience than we should be, but we do learn something — 
or the world would stand still. 


RECKONING THE SCORE 

But suppose you decide that on the whole your partner’s score in 
your mind’s reckoning is on the credit side, and believe he or she feels 
the same way, how can you get back on the old footing? Or, more 
accurately — since the past can never quite be re-created— how can you 
find a new relation which will be as satisfying as the old one, and 
eventually more so? You can almost certainly do this if, to put the 
question in the simplest terms, you still li\e each other. 

In the first place, you are starting with odds in your favor. You are 
not only doing something which you think will make you happy if 
vou succeed at it: vou are doing: what has made vou happy when you 
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did it before, so that you are justified in feeling that your hopes have a 
real basis. There are many minor difficulties you would have to face 
if you were starting married life with a new partner which are 
comfortably behind you — ^you and your mate know each other s habits 
and have got used to some of each other’s foibles. You already have a 
mass of interests in common, and a circle of friends who accept you and 
with whom you feel at home. More important still, you have presumably 
come nearer to the point of being willing to accept each other as you 
are, instead of dreaming that you may be able to change human nature 
and resenting the discovery that you cannot. To put it prosaically, just 
as you might have decided to stay in your present home instead of 
moving, even though you always wished it had a better bathroom or 
a more convenient kitchen, so you have decided that your husband’s 
admirable qualities more than make up for his resistance to going to 
parties where he has to dress up, or that your wife’s amiable disposition 
cfutweighs her not-too-^xciting cooking. (It is true you might find that 
once you have “taken off the pressure,” the changes you hoped for will 
come anyhow, but your best chance of having that happen is not to 
count on it.) 

But since you have chosen to stay together for the happiness you 
think it will bring you, watch out not to go back to the effort to get 
what you want from each other by appeals to duty or a sense of moral 
obligation. Remember, if you are a woman, that whatever your husband 
does for you because you make him feel he has to, he will do resentfully, 
and ultimately hate you for compelling him to do, while what he does 
for the satisfaction that it gives him or because he thinks it “fair” will 
bring you just so much closer to each other. If you are a man, bear the 
same facts in mind about your wife, particularly in her sex life. Look 
for richness and depth of emotion in it rather than mere frequency of 
satisfaction. If John doesn’t feel like intercourse on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, and Mary dislikes the thought of it on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, they had better get along with Sundays than 
make what should be a pleasure a “chore” any other night in the week. 
For the memory of that other night will stick in the mind of which- 
ever one was the unwilling partner and wind up by spoiling even 
Sundays. The one time when you should ever let yourself make love to 
please your partner is when you are in a mood where at least the idea 
of doing something that will give him (or her) pleasure will bring you 
happiness also. 
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NO “forgiveness” 

Another equally important point is that there be no question o£ 
“forgiving” anything that either of you has done to hurt or frustrate 
the other. The partner who begs and receives pardon for some “wrong” 
he has done is in an impossible position from the standpoint of self- 
respect, and without self-respect, love will perish. Pardon alone cannot 
wipe out the sense of guilt that makes you sue for it and you cannot in 
the long run help but feel humiliation and anger toward the person to 
whom you have confessed yourself morally inferior. Many an unlucky 
man has made himself a slave for life by accepting the “forgiveness” of 
a wife who “forgives but cannot forget” and uses her memory of what 
he has “made her suJEfer” as a club with which to batter him into sub- 
mission any time she feels the need to have him in her power. 

But what is more, uorgiving is a impossibility as long 

as you feel anyone has really “wronged” you. Whenever the wrong 
comes back to mind, the hatred and resentment it aroused will come 
back with it. If a person has done something to hurt you, the one way 
to keep that fact from being a permanent barrier between you is to 
understand what made him do it and try to make sure whatever caused 
his action will not happen again. For indeed the realistic recognition 
that people do not do unkind things because they are basically mean or 
wicked, but because of some misunderstanding or inner compulsion, 
will make the whole issue of “forgiveness” meaningless and help you 
to discard it. 

Cynthia W, through no conscious fault of her own, was sexually 
frigid. One important reason for this was the sense of guilt she had 
developed out of having been unable as an adolescent to resist the urge 
to masturbation, though she did not realize this until considerably later. 
All she knew was that she suffered bitterly from sexual frustration and 
from shame at her inability to be “a real woman.” The fact that her 
failure also disappointed Jack, her husband, to whom she was deeply 
devoted was almost “the last straw.” 

Jack loved Cynthia also, but suffered in his turn from doubts of his 
manhood based on his experience in a former marriage to a wife who 
had repeatedly insisted he did not have “what it takes to give a woman 
a thrill” Theoretically, Jack knew he was not responsible for Cynthia's 
difficulties, but in practice he could not help feeling that if he were 
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courts of the North they cannot have been bored at all; they 
led very busy lives; there was always— and all the year round— 
a fight ready for them with a neighbouring Count or Viscount. 
No doubt as is the case with every man of a fairly civilised and 
enlightened people they had periods when they felt the mo- 
notony of life. Even IVLr Pound has felt that; it would be inter- 
esting to know what exact percentage of his poetry— and still 
more of his batdeaxe that he calls prose-is not an irritant 
reaction to ihe boredom of his circumstances— ever since he 
first wrote: 

“Damn it, how all this our South stinks peace” or words to 
that effect. 

The ProvenjaJ courts in fact were as little bored as it is 
possible to be with life during the day and as is the case with 
every tolerable civilisation they had to find occupation for their 
nights between rising from the last meal and going to the 
practises of Love. So to the conte-fablistes who preceded them 
they added the invention of the Troubadours. The only sure 
and solid pleasures of life— the only ones of which you cannot be 
deprived by any metaphysician— are those of the chase, of war, 
of love, of the table, of religious intolerance and of the stage. 
And, if we lump together the conte-fablistes and the Trouba- 
dours we get stage conditions that went as far as the aspirations 
and me ch anical possibilities could reasonably go. And to them 
you could add jugglers, proprietors of dancing bears, conjurers 
and a host of what today we call musical or vaudeville turns. 

You should, in fact, regard the recitals or contests of die 
Troubadours as stage performances in which the aristocracy of 
literary skill took part whilst the performances of dramas like 
“Aucassin and Nicollette” gave in market-places shows that, 
though the performers were small people, the Quality con- 
descendingly patronised. Then at once the position becomes 
plainer. The Troubadour appears as taking the place of the 
Hollywood star— but of the Holl5rwood star who should be not 
only performer but the extraordmarily skilful author and com- 

t.1851 
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situation as an adult. You know very well that there are "‘faults on both 
sides’’ or, rather, that both of you have used the wrong methods and 
have sometimes acted childishly. The next step is to accept the fact that 
it is your blunders rather than your partner’s which it’s up to you to 
recognize and to stop making. And by now I hope that you have 
grasped the idea that the way to do this is not by determination and 
will power, but by understanding. If I seem to emphasize the “blunders,” 
it is again because I believe so firmly that once you have ceased doing 
the wrong things, you will automatically tend to do the right ones. As 
a help toward your task of self-criticism, let me list some of the mistakes 
most frequently made in marriage, first by women, then by men, and 
then equally by both or either. 


WHERE WOMEN GO WRONG IN MARRIAGE 

As has already been said, nearly every woman starts life with a more 
or less unconscious grievance at having been born a female— that is, at 
having no penis. Many little girls even believe that they once had the 
magic organ and were robbed of it— perhaps by their mothers. But a 
person who believes himself unjustly treated automatically seeks redress 
and restitution, and long after she has outgrown and forgotten her 
infantile penis envy the average woman retains the emotion that envy 
aroused in the form of an obsession with her “rights” and a determi- 
nation to see that she gets them. Making due allowance for the possibility 
that I, too, may not be wholly free from masculine bias, I venture to 
suggest that the point at which American marriage went wrong was 
the start of the campaign for “woman’s rights” and particularly for the 
so-called “equal standard of morality.” From the standpoint of basic 
justice it could hardly be denied that it is “unfair” for a man to be 
allowed more freedom in sex matters than a woman. Yet nowhere on 
earth except in the countries, and especially in the 

United States, has there ever been a serious effort to enforce the same 
rules on both sexes, and nowhere on earth has marriage got into such 
serious difficulties. For one thing, since the attempt to impose pre- 
marital continence upon men has been an utter failure, the main effect 
of the "‘single standard” has been to encourage girls to undertake sexual 
experiments which have, on the whole, led to much more unhappiness 
than satisfaction. But even more serious results, I fear, have followed the 
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things immediately visible, there will be at the back of your 
mind the other lights in which sits Paula Tanqueray with her 
dreadful whisper: “What’s to be done? What’s to be . . . done?” 
or Blanche Bates, leaning against the door-post of her log cabin 
apostrophising in her thrilling tirade the red sunset seen be- 
tween the practicable trunks of the far Western cedars. . . . 
Or it may be la Genee— the white moth behind the dimmed 
footlights. . . . Those visions shall accompany you through 
your whole hves until the visions of all your other glories have 
faded. ... It is the tribute humanity pays, eternally, to the 
sisters Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene and Terpsichore— and to 
its lost youth. . . . 

For I suppose that if you mentioned to a hundred men of 
my generation Queen Victoria, Darwin, Thackeray, General 
Gordon or Samuel Smiles you might awaken here and there a 
flicker of interest or memory. . . . But just whisper “The 
Second Mrs Tanqueray!”. . . And so thousands of men in each 
generation— but millions!— languidly touched by the names and 
deeds of world heroes, remain to the ends of then: lives mindful 
of the slightest gesture of the successors of the Northern Boy 
and for them even the Great Trade Route and its Successor are 
mere backgrounds for such memories. There will be changes 
but those will always be constant— and the changes will be 
almost unobserved. 

It is, I imagine— or indeed I am certain that it will be in 
August— just twenty years since I made any protracted stay in 
our poor dear London, once the city of the Empire Promenade. 
That was, I assure you, nothing like the boardwalk of Atlantic 
City. Of course in pursuing unceasing gyrations on that modi- 
fied Route I have made frequent enough swallow flights across 
the oval spread of bricks in our familiar, be-misted, vaUey. But, 
re-visiting one’s birthplace with leisure to take stock, one may 
expect to be overwhelmed by emotions, to have to make mental 
re-adjustment, to be flooded with memories. . . . Above all to 
observe changes! 


1:1873 
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more a man feels he is being faithful to his wife from choice, not from 
compulsion or moral obligation, the more likely he will be both to be 
true to her and to be a sexually satisfying lover. 

Of course one of the main things that tempt a woman to become 
“possessive” in her attitude toward her husband — or her children — ^is 
the lessened recognition given by society to her role as a homemaker. 
Especially if she has not too much money, today's housewife may still 
feel she is overworked and “driven,” but she has much less of a variety 
of tasks, and less mtci csli r:g ones, than her grandmother or the woman 
of a century ago. My mother, for instance, when she was first married 
would have been ashamed to let her husband wear a “store-bought” 
shirt, even with evening dress. And her mother at least superintended 
tasks such as weaving, soapmaking, candle-dipping, and a dozen others. 
Besides, in those days a wife and mother was not tempted to compare 
herself with or be patronized by “career women.” Today the whole 
picture has been changed by the way in which conscious or unconscious 
sexual jealousy has come to set the standards by which many women 
judge themselves and one another, so that it is the girl who competes 
successfully with men rather than the one who is a happy and com- 
petent housewife who is envied and looked up to by the other members 
of her own sex. 

I cannot, however, agree with those who believe the answer is to try 
to turn the clock back and urge women to find all their satisfaction in 
housekeeping and child-l)caring. There are plenty of careers — or at least 
useful and important occupations — ^which a woman can adopt without 
neglecting her housewifely duties. And if she can add to her sense of 
her own value by being a part of the community and feel that she is 
doing worthwhile work, her husband and children will benefit almost 
as much as she will because of the poise and peace of mind all this will 
give her. Let us not sneer at women’s clubs and civic organizations be- 
cause much that they do is still fumbling and amateurish: they are 
necessary stages in woman’s attempt to find her place in a new and ma- 
terially altered world. 


PECULIARLY MALE MARRIAGE BLUNDERS 

If a woman’s envy of her husband’s mascuHnity is her most frequent 
obstacle to happiness in marriage, a man’s is undoubtedly his difficulty 
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in remembering that his wife is not and cannot be “a mother to him” — 
at least in the sense in which the childish part o£ him desires. And again 
what makes this harder is that in America the mother plays so much 
larger a part in her son’s Hfe than has ever been true elsewhere. If you 
as a husband have the idea that your wife will or should make the “sac- 
rifices” for you, or give you the uncritical admiration and approval you 
got from the usual adoring mother, you are heading into trouble. 

For why should she? A mother’s devotion to her children is based at 
least pardy on the sense of power she gets from their needing her so 
desperately. When they are very litde they quite literally cannot live 
without her, and she knows it. But not only are you far from being as 
dependent on your wife as a child on its mother — ^your wife wants you 
to be “at her mercy” even less than you do in your thinking moments. 
By instinct, at any rate, she wants to be taken care of, catered to, and 
“courted”; not merely to be a person you fall back on when you arc in 
trouble. An amusing side of married life to an outside observer is the 
way many a wife and husband unconsciously vie with each other for 
the role of “baby.” This comes out perhaps most clearly in the case of 
minor illnesses, with John fighting to get Mary to accept his cold as 
more important and deserving of more coddling than her headache. 
I have even known comparatively adult couples who were frank about 
this and would say to each other: “Tonight it’s my turn to be babied.” 

Again, it is the man’s wish to make a mother of his wife that makes 
him quail before her moral judgments. When Gilbert K. Chesterton 
said, “Every good man is afraid of his wife,” he was not really talking 
of a wife, but of a mother — since it was from Mother that most of us 
got our first ideas of right and wrong, and it was she whom we accepted 
as the arbiter of our behavior. Yet while some wives seem to like this 
side of “playing mother” for the power it gives them, I doubt whether 
many of them are as happy in it as they appear. What a woman really 
looks for when she marries is a man, not the proverbial “little boy” so 
many women call their husbands. I would even wager that the average 
wife would rather have her husband tell her quiedy that he is going 
out for an evening with the boys than ask her permission. 

For that matter, it is his identification of his wife with Mother that 
makes the average man so insistent on her sexual “purity” and on her 
coming to him as a virgin. For nothing is more diMressing to a small 
boy than the idea that his mother not only bids him good night and 
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goes to bed with Father but — ^perish the thought! — enjoys it. The still 
persistent impression on some men’s part that “nice girls” do not have 
sexual desires is an ejSort to blot out the overwhelming jealousy and 
rage with which they react to the idea of Mother’s having had such 
feelings about Father. And the ideal of the girl one wants to marry 
being “as pure as ice — and as cold” stems from the same childish re- 
fusal to face the reality of parental sex relations. 

Yet, while there are men who carry this refusal so far that a normal 
sexual response from their wives shocks them, many more expect the 
virgins they insist on marrying to be transformed suddenly into ac- 
complished lovers the night of the wedding. Balzac put this all too 
clearly in his dictum that the ideal wife is “a courtesan to her husband 
and a nun to everyone else.” Yet, wise as he was, he seems not to have 
realized the impossibility of any woman living up to such a contradic- 
tion. 


mistakes of both sexes 

One lesson which every husband and wife must learn if they hope 
to be happy is that they “cannot have things both ways.” Nothing could 
be truer than the old French saying that everyone has the “defects of 
his qualities.” If the things you like about your husband or wife imply 
other things which you find painful or unpleasant, you must take the 
bitter with the sweet and get used to them. 

Elsa J’s pet peeve had always been that when she went out with a 
man, he either talked about himself or tried to make love to her. Then 
she met a brilliant and good-looking writer of short stories, David M, 
and for the first time enjoyed the thrill of having someone take an in- 
terest in her feelings and ideas. Dave not only sympathized with Elsa’s 
bitterness at how stupid most men were about women, but paid her the 
critical and individualized compliments that a girl likes so much better 
than just being told that she looks beautiful or well-dressed. He would 
say, “You should always wear that color, it brings out the lights in your 
hair,” or, “The reason I would rather dance with you than any other 
girl is that you have such a sense of rhythm.” 

What Elsa did not see until after she was married to him was that 
Dave’s “understanding” — ^like all understanding— was the product of 
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experience. He had learned about women the only way a man can — 
from women; and marriage did not mean he intended to break off his 
education. He truly loved Elsa, but whenever they went to a party, he 
was pretty sure to meet some new girl who intrigued him, and was just 
as likely to come in late for dinner next day because — as he didn’t bother 
to deny — ^he had been having cocktails with her. 

Having grown up with a rather jealous disposition, Elsa had some 
pretty bad hours, and these weren’t helped by the pitying looks other 
wives gave her when her husband danced attendance on some fascinat- 
ing stranger. But she learned eventually that it was his newer interests, 
not her, of whom David always tired in a short while. And the realiza- 
tion of the depth of understanding he and she shared ultimately made 
her see how much more satisfying for her was a man like David than 
the sort of steady-going he man in whose life no woman — not even his 
wife— could ever mean as much as his business or his golf game. 

Peter D had had a mother who openly wore the family trousers. A 
Phi Beta Kappa from one of the leading women’s colleges, the executive 
ability she used in managing her husband and children would have 
quahfied her to head a department store. Once he got away from home, 
Peter, quite naturally, hesitated about getting married, but at last, when 
nearly forty, he fell head over heels in love with a blond debutante 
some twenty years his junior, whose “cuteness” and “helplessness” he 
simply could not resist. 

You can perhaps guess the rest of the old story — Polly’s inability to 
balance her checkbook or be on time for appointments; the way she 
burst into tears when something she had “tried so hard” to cook turned 
out a soggy, tasteless mess; her total lack of interest in any conversa- 
tion except gossip, and the other qualities a girl is bound to have when 
it has always seemed to get her more to be a baby than to try to grow up. 
The marriage would pretty certainly have gone on the rocks had Peter 
not had the good fortune to consult a member of one of the newest 
professions, a trained “marriage counselor,” who made him realize that 
he was getting only what he’d asked for and believed he wanted: a wife 
who would never dare to try to boss him. Fortunately Polly wasn’t 
stupid, and once Peter learned to coax rather than drive her into using 
her mind instead of relying on her “cuteness,” they got on extremely 
well together. Peter occasionally wishes he could have someone to talk 
to about subjects which his wife finds “boring,” but the kick he gets 
from realizing that she regards his opinions as the last word about 
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everything from bridge to atom bombs is somc'^i-ng he is honest enough 
to admit he wouldn’t want to give up. 

The idea of going to a marriage counselor (if you can find a good 
one) is worth thinking about for most couples who have difficulties or 
misunderstandings. But if you do consult such a person, don’t regard 
him as a sort of umpire and spend your time trying to get him on your 
side of whatever dispute you are having; for this is one case where you 
have everything to lose by “winning.” Unless you are going to give up 
your marriage, what you want is not to get the better of your partner, 
but to get together with him, and this means that you should look for 
the strong points of his position and the weak ones of yours. You can 
even make a counselor unnecessary if, whenever you feel wronged or 
abused, you will sit down and try to see what excuses or justifications 
you would offer for your conduct if you were the person who has 
wronged you. 


WHEN honesty IS NO VIRTUE 

The fetish of being “honest” is another snag on which your marriage 
may have foundered. Certainly you and your partner should be honest 
about your essential feeling toward each other and not pretend that you 
“don’t care” if you seriously feel that you have been unkindly or un- 
fairly treated. But nothing is more misleading than the kind of frank- 
ness which some married people pride themselves on exercising toward 
each other. In the first place, being frank may be too easy a way of ex- 
cusing to yourself what really are sadistic jabs at each other, but even 
when this is not so, anything you say is apt to be interpreted as harsher 
than you meant it to be. True love makes even the most mature person 
vulnerable, and it is harder to take criticism from a person whose ap- 
proval matters deeply to you than from someone who means nothing 
to you. If you will remember that your partner feels the same way, 
you’ll “go easy,” and temper your fault-finding with kindness — ^which 
in any case will ultimately prove to be the more effective method. 

Probably the most subtly selfish misuse of “honesty” is letting it justify 
your hurting someone else to ease your conscience. If you have done 
something of which you are ashamed and which it would hurt your 
partner to know, don’t tell him or her about it unless doing so will serve 
some purpose. For example, unless there is reason to believe you would 
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be thought guilty o£ deception, keep your mouth shut about any love 
affairs you had before your marriage, and under no circumstances let 
yourself be tempted to go into needless detail about them. To confess 
and be absolved may be a relief to your feelings ^just as it was when 
you broke down and told Mother about having used a naughty word 
—but it will not help your marriage; for your partner will remember 
always what it helps you forget. 


A BABY IS NO SOLUTION 

Finally, if you feel that you and your partner are drifting apart, don’t 
make the tragic blunder of imagining that having a baby will draw you 
together again. It is much more likely to have the effect it had on George 
and Emily S. 

From E mil y’s standpoint, George’s love seemed to be cooling off to 
an alarming degree. He not only had ceased paying her the small at- 
tentions that had warmed her heart before their marriage but was 
spending far too many evenings with his men friends. Worst of all, it 
struck her that the tone of voice in which he spoke of the new blonde 
at the office was much too frankly admiring. She decided that having a 
baby would be the best way to get George back and “hold” him to his 
duties. But because she was not sure he would approve of the idea, she 
did something no wife ever should do: she deliberately neglected the 
precautions against pregnancy which she let George assume she was 
taking. 

The result was, George’s first reaction to the knowledge that he was 
to be a father was the exact opposite of what Emily had hoped for: he 
was thoroughly angry and accused her of taking advantage of him. And 
the inconvenience (to him) of her pregnancy, to say nothing of the ex- 
pense of the baby’s birth, only increased his resentment. At first when 
the baby came he felt the usual pride of the young father, but that soon 
succumbed to his distaste at loss of sleep, the smell of drying diapers, 
and Elsa’s preoccupation with the small son to whom she grew more 
and more devoted the less interest George showed in him— or her. True, 
George was too “decent” to walk out on the responsibilities he felt had 
been foisted on him, but he became more indifferent than ever, and the 
marriage, while it has not been, and probably never will be broken. 
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has deteriorated into the too-common round of endless bickering and 
reproaches. George spends just as little time at home as he can, and 
while physical necessity has driven him to father two more children, 
he gets scarcely more enjoyment from his sex life than his wife does. 
Emily is an over-devoted mother, trying to get from her children the 
emotional satisfaction she cannot find in her marriage, and consoling 
herself with self-pity and complaints to her friends of what "'selfish 
brutes” men are. 

Yet had George and Emily waited until after they had straightened 
out their personal relations — ^which had gone wrong in the first place 
through sexual ignorance and guilt on both sides — they not only might 
be happy today, but might have had a family which they could have 
enjoyed together, and in the enjoyment of which they would have found 
a deep and enduring bond. For mature men and women desire chil- 
dren, both because their natural instincts point in that direction, and 
because they find a conscious inspiration in the thought of doing the 
most useful and important job two human beings can do. But parent- 
hood is or should be the post-graduate course of married life, and ought 
not to be attempted until we have learned the lessons that precede it. 
For this reason no young couple should be forced by ignorance of con- 
traceptive methods to have a child during the first year of marriage un- 
less they are ready for it and want it for valid, adult reasons. 


CONCLUSIONS 

To sum up, the basic principles on which a marriage must be either 
built or rebuilt might be stated like this: 

1) The one way to "hold” a husband or a wife is by remembering 
that the lasting bond between two people is that of shared satisfactions 
and pleasures enjoyed together. As long as home is the place where 
you are happiest, day in and day out, neither of you will be seriously 
tempted to stray from it, and your delight in it will grow more intense 
as your minds and characters develop. 

2) Miracles don’t happen, and there’s no use hoping for them or 
feeling aggrieved when they do not come your way. It is to the sort of 
person that your partner is, not what you think he or she should be, 
that you must look for whatever happiness marriage can bring you. 
Yet if you keep looking for the best in him or in her you will find far 
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more of it than you knew was there before you faced the situation in 
this adult manner. Happy marriage is not an event, still less a piece of 
good luck; it is a job at which you will have to keep on working every 
day of your life. But no other job on earth “pays off” so richly in security 
and happiness as this one. 



PART FOUR 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Children Can Be Worth What They Cost 


W HY should anyone want to have children with things as they 
are today? 

This is not an altogether foolish question. 

For one thing, there is the matter of the sort of world a child born at 
this time will have to deal with when he grows up, although I doubt— 
at least in this country — ^whether this is often a decisive issue from the 
parents’ standpoint. Most Americans are constitutionally optimistic 
enough to feel that the global mess will work itself out somehow, and 
where fear of “what a child will have to face” is given as a reason for 
not having children, I suspect this usually is a rationalization of other 
and possibly unconscious hesitations. 

Much more serious is the fact that on the whole a child no longer 
represents two major aspects of self-interest which he once embodied. 
Especially to the city dweller, children are no longer economic assets; 
they must be supported at very heavy expense imtil they are old enough 
to go out and work for someone else, and while when that time comes 
the law gives you title to their wages until they are twenty-one, assert- 
ing this claim may alienate them from you, besides running counter to 
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popular standards. Unless they support you in your old age — which is 
both a painful thought to self-respecting parents and in any case too 
dubious to count on — each child you have will embody a large net finan- 
cial loss with a corresponding sacrifice of other pleasures. Many parents 
each year ask each other : “Shall we have a baby or buy a new car ? ” And 
rather often “A car” is the answer. 

More than this, if you are modern-minded, there are many kinds of 
ego satisfaction people once got from their children which you will 
feel obliged to forego. You will not enjoy the feeling of authority and 
power Grandpa got from making Father “toe the scratch.” You must 
not expect your children when they grow up to agree with your opin- 
ions, even on such vital subjects as politics and religion. You cannot be 
sure that they will “follow in your footsteps” by adopting your pro- 
fession — or the one you have always wished you had chosen. As one out 
of many mothers complained, “You work and slave for them for some 
twenty years and just when they start to be real 'company’ they fall in 
love and get married, go away and leave you, and you cannot even pay 
more than a casual visit in their new homes without being made to feel 
you are intruding.” 

Yet, in spite of birth control, most married couples go on having 
children — ^although not so many of them— for their own good, if often 
unconscious reasons. To begin with, there is probably no normal woman 
who does not have at least an unconscious wish to be a mother. The 
urge to conceive appears to be as basic in the female of the species as 
the sex urge itself — ^in fact, the two urges are inextricably intermingled 
so that it is doubtful whether one can be completely satisfied while 
the other is starved. I have heard menstrual cramps described by a psy- 
chiatrist as “the protest of a disappointed uterus.” And it certainly is 
true that women who have not had children usually suffer more severely 
physically as well as emotionally when the menstrual function ceases. 

But, besides this, motherhood is the best and in most cases the one 
real solution of the average woman’s deepest emotional problem, penis 
envy. It is the one cure for wishing she had been a man and feeling 
inferior because she isn’t. For in bringing a new life into the world, a 
woman does what no man can do, and what in its way is more im- 
portant and far-reaching in its possibilities than any achievement of the 
male sex. It is even theoretically possible (it has actually been done 
with rabbits) that the human race might someday be perpetuated with- 
out male co-operation; but were there no women willing to be mothers, 
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human life would end within a generation. In fact, there is no small 
basis for the idea that man’s “creativeness” in other fields, from poetry 
to atomic physics, has partly expressed his need to compensate for the 
fact that he cannot create that supreme miracle — a baby. 

Whether men have the same instinctive urge to become fathers that 
women have to be mothers is extremely doubtful. Nature stirs them to 
plant the seed of life but gives them no automatic interest in whether 
or not it bears fruit. Indeed, to the childish-minded male the baby his 
wife bears is more apt to represent a rival (perhaps like the younger 
brother who once stole his mother’s affection from him) than a source 
of pleasure or even importance. 

On the other hand, the truly adult person, male or female, finds in 
parenthood the final satisfaction of that impulse which beyond all other 
elements in human nature may be properly called Godlike, and in 
which, if anywhere, whatever “Power” lies behind the universe is 
manifested: the creative instinct. To be able to make something which 
will go as long as you are there to keep it going — ^like an automobile 
or an airplane — ^is no small achievement; but to create something 
which, once you have got it started, will keep going by itself and even 
end by reaching greater heights than you could hope to achieve is an 
incomparably greater joy and wonder. From that standpoint, the de- 
light of watching your child grow may be so much more than worth 
what it costs you that you will find it hard to believe you ever won- 
dered whether you wanted to have one. 

And yet, even so you must remember that your child is not your own 
creation in the sense that a machine — or a poem — ^would be. As Froe- 
bel, originator of the \inder-garten, sensed more than a century ago, 
a child grows from within out, and your function is to “tend him” as 
a gardener does his flowers, not try to force him into patterns that are 
inconsistent with his nature to suit your ambitions or convenience. 

After centuries of deciding in advance what children “ought to be” 
like, we have at last turned from our wishful thinking to reality, and 
are trying to learn what they really are like and what we can reason- 
ably expect of them. “Child study” is being carried on on a nationwide, 
even a world-wide scale. At the Yale Clinic for Child Development 
hundreds of babies and little children have been figuratively put under 
the microscope by Dr. Arnold Gesell and his staff of trained assistants* 
Observers go to the children’s homes and get acquainted with the 
parents, and the youngsters are also studied in a nursery where by the 
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use of a one-way screen they can be watched and listened to without 
their knowing anyone is around, and where in a “photographic dome” 
a movie camera records every act and gesture. Similar experiments are 
being conducted at Iowa State University and on a less elaborate scale 
by scores of nursery schools the country over. Much has still to be 
learned, but already psychiatrists and child ' ' ’ have found 
things out about our babies which not only upset many cherished theo- 
ries, but have brought new health, happiness, and growth to thousands 
of youngsters. In fact, it is not too much to say that these workers are 
on the way to giving us the finest group of little folks that any nation 
on earth ever has had. 


BABY KNOWS BEST 

The greatest discovery that scientific study of babies has produced is 
that in most aspects of life baby \nows best. He himself is our best 
guide to what he needs and to when he is ready for the next step in 
the miracle of growth his parents find so endlessly absorbing. Indeed, 
when that growth is twisted or retarded, it is usually because we have 
either tried to hurry it or (more or less unconsciously) delayed it by 
too much help and protection. 

Free from physical or mental interference, babies will tend to de- 
velop pretty uniformly. A nursery schoolteacher told me that with half 
an hour’s observation she could estimate the age of a new member of 
her group within a month, or even two weeks. For instance, there is 
an age (around fifteen months) when the average child can build a 
“tower” of three blocks, and each month sees more blocks added. But 
if you urge your child to build a higher tower than he is ready for, he 
is likely to get discouraged and stop trying; while if you build his 
towers for him, he will begin to feel he needn’t bother' — ^the result in 
either case being to slow his development and make him seem dull 
or stupid. And of course the same will be true of his putting on his 
shoes or solving the mystery of buttons. 

Conversely, if your baby seems slow, the great probability is that it 
is owing to circumstances or to some mistake on your part rather than 
to anything wrong with him, so don’t try to prod him, and don’t jump 
at painful conclusions — wait and give him his chance. In Children in 
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the Family, Dr. Florence Powdermaker and Louise Ireland Grimes 
say: "The most important lesson for fathers and mothers is to learn to 
know their own child; not to have a pattern they expect him to match, 
whether that pattern be the child’s older brother or sister, the neigh- 
bors’ baby, or the ideal child described by books on child care or by 
the doctor’s chart.” 

Little Richard D had neither walked nor spoken up to the time of 
his second birthday, although other children in his family were in- 
clined to be precocious. He had had a succession of minor illnesses and, 
what was more important, his mother had also been ill a good deal of 
the time. Because this was more than forty years ago, even the family 
doctor believed that the little boy was feeble-minded, and confided to 
an aunt that it might be a “mercy” if he did not survive his next sick 
spell. But Richard did survive, and finally caught up on growing, and 
today he has a chair in an important university, besides being more 
than commonly accomplished as a musician and composer. 


YOUTHFUL DIETICIANS 

Eating is one of the subjects about which it is hardest for a mother 
to believe that Baby knows best, yet there is reason to believe that, un- 
less it has been spoiled, a child’s natural appetite is a better indication 
of what he needs than any diet his mother could go by. Dr. Clara 
Davis, first in Cleveland and then in Chicago, tried on a group of 
children from six to thirteen months old the startling experiment of 
having them choose their own diet from a varied range of appropriate 
foods (including cod-liver oil) and permitting them to eat as much 
or as litde as they wanted. After six months all the children were in 
excellent condition and — even more surprising-Hdie records of what 
they had eaten showed that over the whole period each one had had 
a balanced diet, even though one child had horrified them by consum- 
ing ten eggs at a sitting. So if your baby refuses his spinach, nine times 
out of ten it is because he doesn’t need it, and the principle applies 
almost as surely if he won’t eat at all. The most probable exception 
will be that you have made him feel he has to eat to please you; in that 
case he may overeat when he wants to be sure of your approval, and 
get “choosey” any time he is annoyed with you for something he t hin ks 
you have done to him. The less fuss and confusion you create over his 
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eating — or anything else he does — ^the more likely he will be to be able 
to do what is best for him in the long run. 


TOILET TRAINING 

I know of no subject on which modern ideas differ more from 
Grandma’s than on that of toilet training, although I regret to say a lot 
of mothers still boast of the early age at which their babies’ diapers no 
longer need to be changed. Really, though they do not know it, these 
mothers are thinking of their own convenience more than of the baby’s 
physical or mental welfare. It is possible— and I have seen it done — 
to train a baby so that it will practically never soil itself by the time 
it is a month old, but the later consequences may be nothing for a 
mother to be proud of. For one thing, such stern control at so early an 
age puts too much strain on undeveloped muscles; but what is even 
more important, the baby is likely to acquire an exaggerated sense of 
shame over his natural functions, as well as a feeling that his mother 
is a harsh taskmistress, more to be feared than to be loved or trusted. 

Remember, it is at this point that the baby’s instincts and especially 
his desire for pleasure first come into active conflict with what others 
demand of him, and to no small degree his attitude toward authority 
and morals will be shaped for life by the way he comes to feel about 
adjusting the fulfillment of his natural desires to your wishes. Even 
though they probably will be repressed later, the resentment and rage 
of the baby who gets the impression that any attempt to enjoy his 
natural functions will be punished may make him embittered and neu- 
rotic for life. 

As far as I can find out, the best child specialists now say that bowel 
training ought not to be undertaken until the child is at least eight 
months old, and training in bladder control should come much later. 
The authors I recently quoted say that there is “no need for parents to 
worry if a child is not completely trained until near his third birthday,” 
and the worst of all ways to deal with accidents later is to scold the 
child or try to shame him for them. 

Naturally we all want our children to love and admire us, and some 
of us actually feel they should be grateful, even when they are little, 
for “all we do for them,” as if it were their fault that they are so de- 
pendent on us. As far as the love goes, you need never worry. Your 
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child cannot help loving you instinctively because you are the only 
source of happiness or safety he knows. But this won’t prevent his 
sometimes getting angry with you nor, unless he is over afraid of you, 
saying he hates you. Both love and hate are instinctive, and all chil- 
dren fluctuate between them to some extent from moment to moment, 
depending on how they feel they are being treated. 

Observers behind the one-way screen report that altogether normal 
children play games, when they think they are alone, in which they 
may lock Mother in the icebox or push Father down the toilet. There 
is nothing in this to be shocked at, and punisliing children for such 
momentary feelings will only make them repress these feelings into 
their unconscious minds and create trouble later. Our job is to take 
such moods in our stride while teaching the children that some of their 
impulses cannot be carried out without unpleasant consequences. 


BABIES don’t forget 

The idea of the critical importance of the first years — and even the 
first months — of a child’s life seems exaggerated, if not out-and-out 
fantastic, when we first encounter it, largely because most of us cannot 
remember the beginnings of our own lives and think that what hap- 
pened then has dropped out of our minds completely. Ask the average 
person for his earliest recollections, and the chances are he will tell you 
about going out to Grandma’s for Tlianksgi^ing dinner when he was 
five or six years old. For to most of us the first years of our lives have be- 
come a complete blank by the time we reach our teens, except for a few 
things we are never quite sure whether we remember or recall because 
someone has told us about them. And when we get to be parents, that 
blank Is likely to fool us rather dangerously. Believing that we’ve for- 
gotten our own babyhood, we get the idea that our babies won’t re- 
member, either. We know we must give them a good start in life by 
keeping them physically healthy, but often we don’t bother about what 
we do to their minds or their feelings, because, we reason, they’ll for- 
get it, anyhow, as soon as they’re a little older. 

We could not be more mistaken. The truth is that the smallest baby’s 
mind is like a wax mold on which each impression is so sharply etched 
that nothing ever can erase it. Of course these impressions aren’t ideas 
in the adult sense; they are feelings and associations. And the fact that 
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they are practically pure emotion, unrestrained by either logic or mo- 
rality, is one reason for their dropping out of conscious recollection as 
soon as the child begins to think the way adults do. 

As the simplest illustration, take fear. There is almost nothing a 
baby is instinctively afraid of, but all the unreasonable fears that older 
children and adults have can be traced back to apparently forgotten 
early memories of pain or terror. If your child is afraid of the dark, 
of lightning, of strange animals, or what not, it is either because he was 
actually hurt by something he identifies with what he fears, or because 
you have taught him to fear it, not so much in words as by example. 
Show me a child who’s afraid of mice, and I’ll wager ten to one his 
mother has a horror of them. And while it would obviously be unwise 
to bring up a baby to be literally fearless (he might burn the house 
down, for example), we ought to be pretty careful just what and how 
much fear we implant in his mind. 

Understanding the importance of a baby’s first impressions has killed 
most of the ideas of scientific child care that were popular around the 
time when germs were first discovered. Maybe kissing is unsanitary 
(and needless to say a baby ought not to be kissed by strangers), but a 
baby who goes unkissed suffers more harm than the average germ 
could cause him. It’s absolutely necessary to a baby’s mental health, not 
only that his mother (or whoever tries to take her place) should love 
him, but that he should be made to feel her love in the only ways that 
mean anything to him — by caresses, fondling, and other demonstra- 
tions of affection such as any normal loving mother will indulge in* 
There are two good reasons for this: 

The effect of the groAVth impulse in a normal person is to make him 
look increasingly outside himself for ways to satisfy his need of pleas- 
ure, but how fully and intelligently he will do this depends largely 
upon whether his first impression of the world is that it is a friendly 
place, where he can find the satisfactions he wants if he looks for them 
intelligently. And since these satisfactions are at first entirely sen- 
suous — or “sexual” in the Freudian sense-— there is nothing a child 
needs quite as much as to have Mother represent to him a source of 
sensuous delight which he can count on. Unkissed babies literally 
almost never achieve normal sexual feeling when they grow up — or, 
indeed, normal emotions generally. This is so true that an eminent 
authority, Dr. William Goldfarb, categorically states that babies placed 
in institutions during the first six months of their lives, even though 
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well-cared for physically, never achieve real emotional adjustment, no 
matter what efforts are made later to replace what they missed. 

Don’t imagine that a child’s “remembering” things depends upon his 
understanding them in the grown-up sense. A mother I will call Mrs. 
K was in a very tough spot, indeed. With a baby just a year old and 
another coming, she had to see her beloved husband taken to a sanitar- 
ium for a mental ailment from which his recovery was doubtful. Feel- 
ing utterly alone in the world and secure in her belief that her baby 
was too little to understand, she developed the habit of pouring out 
her anxiety and grief in the child’s ears. “It can’t hurt her,” she said, 
“and it does help so much to have somebody to talk to.” , 

But thirty years later, when the “baby” had to undergo psychoanaly- 
sis for a severe neurosis, the effect her mother’s grief had had on her 
became painfully apparent. For although the picture never came back 
with full clearness, Miss K recognized how she had been made to feel 
an emotional demand she was unable to meet. Somehow, and of course 
without words, she had known her mother wanted something from 
her that it was beyond her to give, and this knowledge became the 
seed of the feeling of inadequacy to meet life’s demands which was the 
cause of her neurosis. 

Is this hard to believe.^ Then remember how much more acute a 
blind man’s hearing is than that of somebody who can see — not because 
his ears are better, but because he has less to distract his attention from 
the messages that hearing brings him. In the same way, the fact that a 
baby has no logical ideas makes his emotions register all the more in- 
tensely. For that reason it’s a good rule never to display intense emo- 
tion in a baby’s presence — ^least of all, toward him. Even passionate de- 
votion on your part is as much too strong for his tender feelings as 
beefsteak and onions would be for his stomach. And to expect comfort 
from him when you’re lonely or in trouble is as bad as asking him to 
help you move his own crib. You’d better not even kiss him, except 
casually, once he’s old enough to kiss you in return, unless he shows 
that he wants to be kissed and doesn’t do it just to please you. But don’t 
worry — ^if he’s a normal child, he will be hungry enough for affection 
so that you won’t be left out in the cold long. 

There are other things a baby doesn’t understand, in our sense, but 
that he can and will remember and which may make an indelible im- 
pression on him. A quarrel between his parents may affect him more 
than they think possible, not only giving him a sense of insecurity 
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about the home that is his whole world, but starting a conflict in his 
mind that may have serious consequences. For in halfway normal cir- 
cumstances a child can^t help loving both his parents, and yet when 
they are at odds, he’s almost forced to take sides with one or the other. 
This, of course, is where parental divorce hurts a child most, even 
though it’s better than to have the father and mother stay together if 
they can’t stop fighting. 

Again, witsicssing what the psychiatrists call ‘khe primal scene” — 
sexual intercourse between his parents — has a vast and sometimes dev- 
astating effect on the child they are so sure is either asleep or “too young 
to notice.” In Rebel Without a Cause Dr. Robert M. Lindner gives a 
stenographic transcript of how a man who was being psychoanalyzed 
under hypnosis described his clear recollection of this scene as he had 
watched it from his crib at the age of eight months; and similar memo- 
ries from ages of two or three years are frequently brought to light in 
the course of psychiatric treatment. 

Irving S, for instance, suffered from a morbid fear of women and 
especially of any kind of sexual relations with them. And much of his 
fear was found to have developed from impressions he had got from 
watching intercourse between his parents when they thought he was 
safely asleep. 

The last time I heard from Irving was when he sent me an an- 
nouncement of the birth of his son, and there is one thing I am reason- 
ably sure of: if it possibly can have been managed, that baby has slept 
from birth in a room where he has not had to face experiences, the 
meaning of which he could not grasp but which he would never forget. 


THE WORST HARM YOU CAN* DO 

There is only one thing you can do to a child’s mind that is worse 
than filling it with fear of real or iruagiiiar\’ danger from the outside 
world, and that is to make him, in the full and literal sense, ashamed 
of himself. The idea that your own natural impulses and instincts are 
inherently depraved and that you deserve to be punished for them even 
though you’ve tried to “overcome” them is the most disastrous and 
emotionally paralyzing notion that a human mind can cherish. Yet the 
way in which that notion is implanted in the mind of nearly every 
child is through the attitude his parents take toward things which he 
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cannot help wanting to do, and does not at first know are wrong or 
forbidden. I have already spoken of the possible effects of too severe 
toilet training, which will be just so much worse if the unlucky young- 
ster who has had an accident is forced to meet the most painful of all 
possible reactions — open disgust from his elders. It is possible to say 
"pee-yew'' in a tone that gives a small child the impression that he is 
what in an adult would be a social outcast. But what is still harder for 
most parents to deal with as calmly as is absolutely necessary is the fact 
that nearly all small children indulge more or less in masturbation— 
or at least in playing with their sexual organs. Of course you, the 
parent, did the same thing yourself at the same age, though you prob- 
ably have repressed all memory of it because of the shame and guilt 
your elders made you feel about it; and the more intense your guilt 
is, the more you will be inclined to pass it on to the next generation 
by the way you treat your child’s behavior. But if you love the child 
and want him to grow into a healthy-minded human being, hrea\ 
that vicious circle right now! What he is doing is completely normal 
and completely harmless, and the only danger in it is in the response 
it may evoke from you if you aren’t careful. 

At least this is true if the practice is not carried to extremes, and 
even in that case, the main risk lies in the feelings that induced it, 
not the practice itself. For, like thumbsucking— which also is intrin- 
sically harmless — ^immoderate masturbation is the way in which the 
child consoles himself for something else that he is missing— most 
often affection or attention. And the way to deal with it is not by 
scolding, or having a ‘‘clash of wills” about it; as far as you can, you 
should ignore the habit and do your best to supply in other ways the 
satisfactions which the child gets from it. For all that you can achieve 
by scolding will be to fix the child’s attention on his “naughtiness” 
and create a mental conflict which is likely to develop into a neurosis 
and may harm his sex life forever. 


PUNISHMENT IS EDUCATION 

But “shaming” is one thing and punishing quite another. Does 
modern psychology maintain that children should be punished when 
they are naughty — or not.? 

Grandma never would have asked this question. If Willie were dis- 
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obedient or caused other people pain or inconvenience, he ‘^deserved’’ 
to suffer for it, and she made sure he got what was coming to him. 
As long as we believed children — above all, children of respectable 
parents like ourselves — “ought to know better” than to do things that 
seem obviously wrong or wicked to us, we could comfortably assume 
they did such things out of cussedness or obstinacy and that we should 
beat these qualities out of them for their good as well as our own. 

Or at least that is how we thought we felt about it. But the truth 
is, the original idea of punishment grows out of the instinct of revenge, 
as modified into the form of “just retaliation.” And this means that 
in a child^s case you should make him suffer in proportion to the suf- 
fering or inconvenience he has caused you. We still hear occasionally 
of a drunken or moronic father who beats a sick baby because its cry- 
ing disturbs him. And if you think your own punishments have no tint 
of retaliation, j ust ask yourself whether you would punish a small child 
as sharply for upsetting a table with nothing on it as for tipping over 
one you had just set with your best dishes. 

But the idea that it’s fair to hurt a child because he has done some- 
thing that hurts you has lately been considerably shaken. For knowing, 
as we now do, that conscience and morality are never inborn, and 
that so far as his instincts are concerned there’s nothing to restrain a 
child from doing anything whatever — up to and including killing 
someone whom he dislikes — ^which seems likely to get him what he 
wants, we’re coming to see with painful clearness that whatever blame 
attaches to a child’s wrongdoing really belongs to the defects of his 
training, not to the child himself. In which case, to punish him for 
something that is much more our fault than his seems so obviously 
unfair that some conscientious parents, along with one school of edu- 
cators and psychologists, have come to believe that children ought 
not to be punished at all. 

It is an appealing idea, but unfortunately it just won’t work. Liv- 
ing with a child who never has been punished is an ordeal few of us 
can endure. And, what’s more, being brought up in that way is likely 
to be even harder on the youngster in the long run. For no matter 
how “progressive” a school he may go to, he’ll find someday that his 
playmates will not let him push them around as his parents and teach- 
ers do; and even if they do not punish him, the law will when he is 
older. So we’re forced to recognize that punishment is not based on 
abstract justice; it’s a matter of expediency— an essential if unpleasant 
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“He who never saw Avignon in the days of the Popes, never 
saw anything . . . From morning to night it was processions, pil- 
grimages, streets strewn with flowers, bordered by the tall lists: 
the arrival of Cardinals by way of the Rhone, banners in the wind, 
galleys dressed in bunting; the soldiers of the Pope sang Latin in 
the places, to the sound of the rattles of friars mendicant . . . and 
the tic-tac of the lace-bobbins, and the rustle of the shuttles weav- 
ing the cloth of gold chasubles, the little hammers of the gold- 
smiths tapping the altar-cruets; the lutes and recorders a-tuning, 
the canticles of the warp-throwers; and over all the sound of the 
bells and always the under-sound of the tambourines coming up 
from the Bridge. For, in our country, when the people is glad, there 
must be dancing, there must be . . . dancing! And, since in those 
days, the streets of the city were too narrow for the farandole, 
fifes and tambourines kept to the Bridge of Avignon, in the fresh 
breezes of the Rhone and day and night was dancing; was . . . 
dancing! . . . Ah, happy days, happy city! The pikes that did not 
cut; the state prisons where wine lay cooling! . . . Never famine; 
never wars . . . That was how the Popes of the Comtat knew how 
to govern their people; that is why their people has so much 
regretted them!” 

Those words of Daudet must have been the first of French 
that could be called Literature that my eyes can have fallen 
on, so that here with fair confidence I can translate them out of 
my head. And that perhaps is why, be my days never so dark, 
I cannot enter the walls of Avignon without becoming glad— 
and why, no doubt, I am writing all this book, 

I went to school at a time when the first waves of belief in 
German education were welling across a hypnotised world— 
and indeed the first school I went to was kept by the favourite 
pupil of Froebel at Folkestone— a very great educationalist, Mrs 
Elizabeth Praetorius from whom I suppose I learned everything 
that I ever learned in school, except the writing of Latin verse 
in which I have still some skill. So, by a very tender age I 
could speak both French and German with as much facility as 
English. I can stiU remember standing when I must have been 
ten or eleven by the desk of one of Mrs Praetorius’ ushers— 
David Watson, B.A., of Sir J. M. Barrie’s Thrums— and teaching 

DoS 3 
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doing so by lying about things he knows will displease you.^He wants 
and needs playthings, and it’s only a poor method (from a long-range 
standpoint that he can’t at first grasp) to get them by grabbing them 
away from other youngsters. So your problem is to make sure he as- 
sociates being punished with his methods, not with his instinctive 

wishes or the sort of person he is. ^ ^ 

Xhe association of one idea with another, especially in a child s 
mind, depends on close sequence in time. If you wanted to teach Junior 
arithmetic, you would hardly think of saying ‘ Two and two make 
and then shouting — ‘‘four!” an hour or so later. Yet to punish a child 
for an offense he has half forgotten is equally ineffective. There may 
be times, of course, when delay is necessary, but in that case at least 
tell the child what punishment is coming to him, and exactly what it 
is for. Don’t leave him in suspense a moment longer than you have 
to. There’s no better way to start the pattern of neurotic anxiety that 
is at the root of mental illness than to let a child “wait until Daddy 
gets home and see what he will do.” 

An association builds up with each repetition and is weakened, if 
not broken, each time the expected does not happen. The only effect 
of punishing a child for being noisy when you’re nervous and letting 
him shout his head off when you’re not is to make him feel your 
disapproval is like lightning, and he doesn’t know where it will strike 
next. W^hich of course does not mean you can t train him to be con- 
siderate and make less noise when you have specifically asked him to 
be quiet. 


CONSIDER THE CHILD 

The question of what forms punishment should take is too big to 
be discussed here, and while you may find suggestions in books on 
child training, there are really no fixed rules about it. What is vital, 
though, is that you judge the harshness of your penalties from the 
child’s standpoint, not yours. Making Bobby mow the lawn is one 
thing if he has no special plans for the day and a very different one 
if it keeps him from pitching for the ball team. The same principle 
applies to spanking, which some children regard as the simplest way 
of getting things over and forgoltcn, while to others it is an indignity 
they live in terror of. The one way of punishing a child that is un- 
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pardonable psychologically is to “shame” him, for the damage this 
does to his self-esteem is out of all proportion to its effect on his be- 
havior. 

Conscientious parents sometimes wonder whether they should punish 
a child while they’re “mad at him” or wait until they’ve had time to 
cool off. The fact is, unless you lose your head completely, it doesn’t 
particularly matter. For the child— judging you by himself— will as- 
sume you are angry whether you are or not, and will only doubt your 
sincerity if you assure him that it hurts you more than it does him. All 
he cares about is that you don’t stay mad after it’s over and keep nag- 
ging him by bringing up old scores which he feels— rightly— should 
be settled and forgotten. 

Finally, don’t be afraid that punishing your child will make him 
cease to love you — at least if your punishments are fair and reasonable, 
as he sees them. He feels safer in a world that’s still strange to him if 
he knows there are rules to go by. And essentially — except in his nat- 
ural rages at your interference, which you must not take over-seriously 
— ^he cannot help loving you, whatever happens. For he needs you 
much too desperately to endure the thought of being permanently 
alienated from you. 


HOW TO MAKE A CHILD WANT TO BE GOOD 

But no matter how effectively you teach a child not to be naughty, 
that will not in itself make him actively want to be good. We may 
differ more or less in the details of our idea of what “good” means, 
but most of us would agree that a good person is one who is honest, 
kindhearted, and willing to do his share of the world’s work rather 
than attempting to get someone else to do it for him. We must admit 
that our children do not show much evidence of wanting to be good 
in this sense, at least while they are little, and that if we let them 
grow up without discipline and education, they would not be lik-ly 
to be good by natural instinct. ' W 

But punishment supplies no incentive for them to feel different. 
In fact, punishment and force work only up to a point — ^the point at 
which we (or the police) stop looking. And, strangely enough, as we 
know nowadays, the same is true if the poHcing is done by the force 
of moral fear or conscience. A person who’s good for any other reason 
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than because he wants to be good will ultimately gratify his real wants 
somehow. No one can be cruder (unconsciously) than the man who 
does not dare let himself admit he's capable of wanting to hurt any- 
body, or more subtly selfish than the woman whose conscience re- 
quires her to make her whole life a sacrifice for others. And so if we 
want our children to be really good, well have to find a way of mak- 
ing them en]oy it, and if we can’t do this, we might just as well give 
up the struggle. 


THE POWER OF SELF-RESPECT 

There’s one feeling — and only one that I know of — that can make 
a child learn to enjoy being honest, kind, and fair. And that feeling 
is self-respect or, in modern scientific jargon, ego satisfaction. Give 
your children a chance to develop self-respect and you need not worry 
about their becoming good men and women — ^in their own way, if 
not always in yours. But to be of any use, the self-respect must be 
that is, based on the things they do themselves, not on some- 
thing that just happened to them, or that someone else did for them. 
A child who is pleased with himself because he lives in a fine house 
or because his father has a lot of money won’t see his superiority as 
any reason for being considerate of his playmates. But a child can be 
made to feel— and, I think, ihr lying and cheating are 

beneath him, and that people like him simply don’t do such things. 
Childish as such pride may be, it at least helps him feel he is getting 
something in return for the advantages he’s foregoing. And that’s 
what the difference is between wanting to be good and merely being 
afraid not to be. 

Look at it from a child’s standpoint- When you ask him to be really 
good, you’re urging him to go against his natural feeling that a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush. You are asking him to give up 
something in which he can see a positive gain (like grabbing the big- 
gest piece of cake before someone else gets it) in favor of something 
he can neither taste, touch, nor smell — ^the sense of your love and ap- 
proval. And I do not know of anything that’s more important psy- 
chologically than the fact that a child can and will make this choice 
if it’s put up to him in the right way. Your prospect of making your 
child want to be good hinges on the fact that he wants your love 
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more than he wants anything in the whole world except minimum 
food, clothing, and shelter. For a short while love may mean no more 
than being kissed and cuddled, but he soon learns to feel that, to be 
complete, it must include your admiration and approval— being told 
that he is sweet, or good, or brave, or clever. 

A child who feels he knows how to get his parents^ approval will 
gladly surrender almost any other satisfaction for it. To earn your 
praise (and be sure you make him realize it must be earned) your 
child will get up when he feels sleepy, eat when he is not particularly 
hungry, do his lessons — ^in fact, follow almost any pattern of behavior 
you set for him. By letting him know that you are pleased with him, 
you can gradually make him believe that it’s more fun to be clean 
than to be dirty and more satisfying to be generous than to be selfish. 
And he won’t resent the checks he’s putting on his natural instincts, 
because he’ll be getting something for his sacrifices. 


HOW TO take the LONG VIEW 

Obviously I don’t mean that such a transformation will come over- 
night or that there won’t be lapses, for you’re asking a still-immature 
mind to do what your own mind cannot always achieve — ^to look 
ahead and think of the long-range consequences. There’ll be crises 
when temptation will be so strong as to make him forget, and then 
punishment may be needed to help him remember next time. But, 
essentially, unless your demands are so unreasonable that he comes 
to feel there’s no use trying, he’ll do almost anything that he feels you 
admire and approve. 

In itself, to be sure, this is not self-respect, but it’s the first step to- 
ward it. The child starts by feeling he can be pleased with himself 
because his mother says he is a good boy. Then he goes to school and 
begins backing up his self-approval with the fact that he’s accepted 
or admired by the other children— indeed you must not feel hurt if 
for a time their good opinion seems to mean more to him than yours, 
for this is the generation he will someday have to live with. And 
finally he begins to evolve his own standards, based on yours, those 
of the friends he most admires, and his own thinking. And on these 
his adult self-respect will depend. 

First of these may well be the idea of sportsmanship, or fair play. 
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A child with the right encouragement may come to see quite young 
that it’s no fun to win by cheating, because then your victory is phony 
and you’ve nothing real to be proud of. And while sportsmanship 
without hard sense can get you into serious difficulties, it still builds 
a pretty worth-while sort of person. 

The same is true of the self-respect that’s based on the idea of being 
“well bred”— and I say this at the risk of being called undemocratic. 
If a “gentleman” means only a man of good family (as the word 
originally did mean), it is no more reason for approving oneself than 
being born white— or an Anglo-Saxon. But if a young man can learn 
to channel his natural wish to be “superior” into a determination to 
be more considerate, more tactful, more appreciative of fine things 
than the other fellow, his “snobbishness,” which he almost certainly 
will outgrow, will at least make him a better citizen than if he cared 
only to be the fellow who can grab the most the fastest. 


DO ADULTS NEED EGO SATISFACTION? 

Finally, whatever the results of the discovery of atomic power, it 
is the biggest single addition ever made to human knowledge. And 
it’s not an accident that the discovery was made by men and women, 
none of whom has any great amount of money or is “famous” in the 
way a movie star is. People like these have reached the point where 
they find their ego satisfaction, not in wealth or public applause, but 
in 'knowing they have done a good job- And if anyone suggested they 
had “made great sacrifices” for the only thing they really wanted in 
life, they would scarcely know what he was talking about. 

There are many kinds of people who “want to be good” for the 
same sort of reason. There’s the doctor to whom winning a hard 
fight with disease means more than the fee you pay him; the teacher 
who goes home happy because he has helped his pupils see things in 
a new light; the writer or editor to whom letting the public know 
the facts is all that really matters. And I don’t want to leave out the 
farmer whose stock wins blue ribbons or the businessman who knows 
his product has enriched the lives of his neighbors. Or perhaps the 
best example of all, the mother whose delight is not in her children’s 
“devotion” to her, but in the strong, happy, worth-while men and 
women they have become. For after we’ve satisfied our hungers and 
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earned the right to respect ourselves, life has one supreme joy to ofFer 
—the joy of creation, which beyond all others can rightly be called 
divine. Set your children on the road toward that joy, and you need 
not fear but that of their own choice they will become good men and 
women. 



CHAPTER XV 


Your Child Goes to School 


P OSSIBLY you could not start your child off in a home that was in 
every way the kind you would have liked to give him. There may 
have been less air and sunshine, less attractive places to play, and even 
less of the highest grade of food than is considered ideal. A city apart- 
ment certainly is not the pleasantest place a child can grow up in, and 
in other ways an isolated farm or ranch has disadvantages too. But at 
least the atmosphere of your child’s life has so far been of your crea- 
tion and the influences brought to bear on him were mainly yours 
and those of people you could supervise and “keep an eye on.” 

But now comes the time when custom and the law say he must 
leave you for a good part of his waking hours. He must go to school, 
and be thrown into contact, not only with teachers you do not know 
much about (though you will find it worth your while to get acquainted 
with them) but with other children whose parents’ ideas of how a 
child should be brought up are very different from yours. Your young- 
ster must take the next and longest step yet in the process of develop- 
ing the power to go ahead under his own steam toward which all 
your deahngs with him should be oriented. 

For Mother, at least, a child’s first day in school is apt to be a rather 
sad occasion, even though by now she may be wise enough not to 
indulge in unrestrained self-pity at the idea of “losing her baby.” She 
knows that while in a sense she can keep him always if she wants to, 
the result of doing so will be disastrous for him, and eventually for 
her. Let us hope the frighteningly large proportion of young men who 
proved too immature emotionally to be able to defend their country in 
World War II has demonstrated once and for all the disastrous con- 
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sequences of keeping our children tied too closely to us too long. And 
the wiser your child's training has been until now, the less apt he 
will be to cower weeping in a corner when you go away and leave 
him with a group of strangers. 


AN UNTRIED RELATIONSHIP 

To learn to get on with these strangers will at first be far from 
easy because, except for the teacher, it involves the child's adjusting 
himself to a new type of relationship for which none that he has yet 
had has prepared him. Until now his contacts have been largely with 
people older, wiser, and much stronger than himself, to whose wishes 
he has had to learn to conform, but whom he could also look to for 
protection both from strange adults and from bullying older children. 
To be “good" has mainly meant to be obedient and do what was ex- 
pected of him. But now he must find out how to get along with 
children of his own age, with whom he is on an equal footing — chil- 
dren who will not make allowances for his mistakes “because he is 
such a little fellow," or refrain from making fun of his peculiarities, 
if he has any. Indeed, on slight provocation they will gang up on him 
with a cruelty that makes the average adult shudder, since they are 
too young either to know what mercy means or to restrain their nat- 
ural sadism except when they know grownups are around. 

Because most of all your child’s experience has been with compara- 
tively mature people, it will not be likely to occur to him that his play- 
mates are as frightened and emotionally insecure as he is. And only 
whatever confidence in himself and the world has been built up in 
his mind by your training will keep him from being thrown into a 
complete panic. But after a while — quite soon, if he is healthy-minded 
— ^he will find a new sense of security in place of that which he has 
had in knowing you were close by to take care of him : he will become 
“one of the crowd" and be largely content to let its standards take 
the place of yours as the “reality” to which he must now adjust his 
natural impulses and desires. 

The importance of a child’s gaining this sense of “belonging” can 
hardly be overestimated. For if he does not achieve it in his schooldays, 
ten chances to one he will be an outsider — at least in his own eyes — 
for the rest of his Hfe. Even though he may win fame and fortune 
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he will remain lonely and frustrated, convinced that “the world is 
against him.” Indeed it is so that he may begin the task of social in- 
tegration while he is still pliable, that a child should go to school 
comparatively young rather than be educated at home, no matter how 
much more skilled his parents are as teachers than those whom he 
will find in the average classroom. 

Ned G was the only son of elderly cultured parents who could not 
see what the boy would learn in grade school that they could not 
teach him, and hated the idea of his being thrown with children who 
would surely teach him things they did not want him to learn. From 
the standpoint of pure intellectual progress, their idea worked beauti- 
fully. At the age of eight, when Ned at last began his schooling, he 
was put at once into the sixth grade and after a month's acclimatizing 
ranked head of the class and stayed there without effort — as, indeed, 
he did up to his college graduation. 

But adapting himself to his classmates and getting himself accepted 
by them was another matter. By the time I knew Ned he was middle- 
aged and after many struggles had become a fairly normal person, 
but even at fifty he would shudder at the memory of the “hell on 
earth” his schooldays had been. He never felt really comfortable in 
large groups of people, especially men and women less cultured than 
he. For not only had his classmates promptly branded him the teach- 
er’s pet, but the difference in his dress, his manners, and his language, 
had set up an impassable barrier between them and him. 


IF YOUR CHILD IS “DIFFERENT” 

Being unlike other children, even in ways that seem trivial to a 
grownup, is one of the biggest obstacles to a child’s feeling himself 
one of the crowd. For the impulse of the crowd (sometimes called 
the herd instinct) is invariably to protect its faith in its own standards 
by rejecting—or even destroying— anyone who does not conform to 
them. 

The conventions that a group of children set up may seem silly 
to us— as silly, perhaps, as lipstick would have seemed to our grand- 
mothers — ^but that doesn’t make things any easier for the child who 
violates them. Your knowing that Johnny’s clothes are better or more 
sensible than other small boys’, or that he has better manners and 
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dered Pope Boniface VIII— for to strike an old man of 84 with 
your iron gauntlet and to imprison hiin so that he died within 
the month was no less than murder— Phihp le Bel, then, secured 
the election of what he hoped would prove a man of straw in 
the person of Benedict XL The quarrel was of course about 
money, the king having exacted a tenth of the ecclesiastical 
revenues in France in order to pay for his wars with England 
and Germany. He ordered Benedict XI posthumously to ex- 
communicate Boniface VTII and to cease from collecting Peter’s 
Pence. Benedict refused to excommunicate his predecessor and 
excommunicated instead, Guillaume de Nogaret, the man who 
actually struck and kidnapped Boniface. He therefore lived 
for a very short time, being Pope for less than a year. ... In 
order that the reader should not think too harshly of Philip le 
Bel it should be pointed out that the Pope is the only man for 
whose death it is not unlawful to pray. He is certain to enter 
into Heaven. So that to hasten by prayer— or even by other 
means— the removal from the earth, which is a vale of tears, of 
a sovereign pontiff who is certain to taste at once of the jo3rs of 
paradise is almost meritorious. . . . And Benedict XI became a 
saint. 

To find a successor for him was not so easy and the Papal 
throne remained vacant for over a year, the French, Italian and 
German cardinals in the meantime wrangling with each other as 
to its occupancy. In the end, as was not astonishing since Rome 
was surrounded by French soldiery, the choice fell on a French 
patriot, Bertrand de Got, Cardinal-Archbishop of Bordeaux, in 
1305. This prelate took the name of Qement V. 

On the plea that Rome was ‘distasteful’ to him, Clement V 
wandered for four years in Provence, the Narbonnais and ad- 
jacent Southern countries, dispensing, with both hands, favours 
to Philip le Bel. He put an end to the interdiction against Guil- 
laume de Nogaret and declared that, in having hounded Boni- 
face Vm to death the French King had acted ‘in good faith,’ 
Finally Philip induced him to settle ingloriously in Avignon, in 
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cap is non-existent, nor make his adjustment to his playmates harder 
by intensifying his natural feeling that it is mean and cruel of them 
to speak of it, let alone to make fun. of him for it. For in that direction 
lies self-pity— the worst mental enemy the handicapped person can 
be called upon to face as long as he lives. Teach your child first that 
his playmates will soon tire of ridiculing him once they find it doesn’t 
“get under his skin,” and then help him to develop along lines in 
which his disabilities won’t matter. 

If he can’t play baseball, encourage him to learn other things in 
which his schoolmates will be interested— how to make things with 
his hands, perhaps, or how to tell stories. The boy who can recognize 
more types of airplanes than his pals, or knows more about baseball 
scores or battle tactics, can earn a respect that’s untinged with pity, 
and become one of the gang. 

By now nearly everybody knows the principle of compensation — 
which is that a healthy-minded human being naturally tries to balance 
his defects, if any, by a special effort to develop the capacities he has. 
Blind people hear better than the rest of us, not because they have 
keener ears, but because they have trained themselves to listen more 
intently. And the fact that cripples such as Lord Byron or physical 
weaklings such as Charles Darwin have become distinguished poets 
or scholars grows out of the same sound impulse. 

Yet even compensation has dangers, and a parent should be on 
the watch for them. For example, many children build up a false no- 
tion of their own superiority because the only way they can stand 
feeling different is to make themselves believe they’re somehow better. 
That’s how most snobs and conceited people are created. But feeling 
superior not only isolates us from our neighbors, it keeps us continually 
in a state of mental tension because we are never so sure of our su- 
periority as we feel we must be. 

If your child is different, you should be particularly careful that he 
doesn’t get discouraged at the difficulty of becoming one of the crowd, 
and withdraw into a private life of his own. Without trying to keep 
him from reading altogether, coax him out of spending all his spare 
time at it — or, what’s still worse, in daydreaming. And don’t think it 
a good sign if he prefers the society of grownups to that of children 
his own age. I occasionally hear a mother boast that her boy or girl 
would rather be with her than with other youngsters, as if this proved 
how much the child loves her. What it really proves is that the child 
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has given up the job of winning his place in the group to which he 
should belong. He's lost hope of earning recognition and approval on 
his merits, and has fallen back on a love he can take for granted. And 
this psychological defeatism will be like a millstone around his neck 
as long as he lives. 


SHOULD YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN BE “PALs".? 

One particularly subtle way in which some conscientious parents 
fool themselves into holding on more tightly to their children than is 
healthy or desirable is the modern notion that children and parents 
ought to be “pals.” 

“I suppose I must have slipped up somewhere,” a friend of mine 
admitted sadly, “Ever since my boy was born I had been looking for- 
ward to the time when we’d be real pals, the way I wished my own 
dad and I could have been. I couldn't do much about it while he was 
a little shaver, but last summer he turned twelve and I thought we 
could start doing all sorts of things together. I got him the sailing 
dinghy he’d been wanting so long, and thought that between that and 
the swimming, and perhaps a bit of hiking. I'd have a real chance to 
get as close to him as I had always felt I should be. 

“But it didn't work out. He was polite enough“-even friendly in 
a stiff sort of way — ^but I couldn't help seeing that he was ill at ease 
and a bit on the defensive all the time we were together. And although 
I’ll give him credit for doing his best to hide it, his relief when I was 
busy and he got a chance to go off with the other kids his own age 
was too obvious for me to miss it. There's some sort of barrier be- 
tween us, and I can't imagine what it is or how it got there.” 

Th^ complaint is one that I have heard from many fathers. Some 
of them, like my friend, have really wanted to be “pals” to their boys, 
and a lot more have believed they ought to be because they'd been 
told that that was one of the duties of a father. Nearly always they’ve 
been disappointed, much as Jim was, and, like him, have wondered 
where they got off on the wrong foot. 

Many mothers have a similar experience. Sooner or later they find 
that no matter how hard they try, they feel themselves eventually shut 
out; and the harder they try to get back on the old footing, the stronger 
the unseen barrier becomes. 
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After that the city and its surrounding territory became one 
of the States of the Church and in the absence of the Sovereign 
Pontiffs enjoyed peace and a measure of prosperity until the 
French Revolution put an end to the papal rule, Pius VI dying 
a captive of the French Directorate, at Valence, where the 
South begins, in 1799. 

To judge by the almost vanished fresco of Simone Martini 
in the porch of the Cathedral of the Popes at Avignon and the 
exquisite fourteenth century frescoes on the walls of a small 
room through which an intolerably loquacious and jocular guide 
forces you in the castle itself, the Avignon popes must have 
been good patrons of the arts. The castle and the cathedral, as 
we have seen, were begun by Benedict XII about 1326 and, 
Simone Martini dying about 1334, he must have been employed 
almost as soon as the building was begun. It was not however 
until 1348 that Clement VII purchased the city and territory 
from Good Queen Joan and building really became brisk. Ac- 
cording to ecclesiastical chroniclers the agreed price was eighty, 
according to lay historians it was twenty, thousand gold florins. 
But since the price was never paid, Joan being contented, as we 
have seen, with her pardon for the murder of her husband and 
the dispensation to marry her cousin, the point seems imma- 
terial except that the motive of the chroniclers, one of whom 
must be departing from the truth, seems rather inscrutable. 

In any case during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
Avignon was a thriving— and indeed wonderful— centre for the 
plastic arts. It is not however until about 1444 that we have any 
financial accounts of the business done by the Atelier d’ Avig- 
non. What however is then certain is that not only did Avignon 
export pictures and altar-pieces all over France and Burgundy 
but that painters came from all over the Western world, except 
perhaps from England, to supply those masterpieces. 

I was sitting yesterday up near the roof in a Fitzroy Street 
house, listening to a company of painters who were unanimously 
declaring that water and a misty climate were necessary con- 
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cut up, screaming at off-color jokes, and wearing absurd costumes only 
shows how much of a strain it is to act all the time like the adults we 
never have at heart become — ^in fact, as a safety valve, behaving this 
way may even do us good. But to do it in our children’s presence is 
another story. Fve heard adolescent girls talk of ‘‘the night Mother got 
so drunk” with nearly as much horror as though she had committed 
murder; and many a “natural comedian” has caused his children un- 
told misery by behavior that seemed simply funny to people his own 
age. For our children want to believe that we’re practically perfect, 
even though that very belief makes them more or less uncomfortable 
and self-conscious when they’re with us. It was .because my friend’s 
boy admired him so profoundly that he was ill at ease in his presence. 

The truth is, a parent has a role to play which requires more poise, 
dignity, and wisdom than most of us possibly could maintain twenty- 
four hours a day. And yet there is no hypocrisy in playing this role 
so long as one does not actually pretend to be something that he is not. 
In fact, it is really when you’re trying to put yourself on an equal 
footing with your children that you are “pretending” — and right well 
they know it. For you cannot feel about things quite as they do, and 
no matter how much leeway you may give them in a tussle or an 
argument, they are perfectly aware that in the end you have the last 
word. 


LEARNING COMPETITION 

Suppose you are playing a game. Up to adolescence, anyhow, your 
child knows that when you play golf or tennis with him he will either 
have no chance of winning, or will win simply because you let him. 
Either way he loses the part of the game that’s most important in his 
education for life — competition on a fair and equal footing. From the 
time he leaves the nursery, the most vital lesson a child must learn 
is how to meet the rivalry of his contemporaries. That is what he will 
be up against the moment he leaves school or college, and his success 
will depend on the amount of practice he’s had. But when he com- 
petes with you, one of two bad things happen: either he judges him- 
self by your standards — ^in which case he will inevitably be discouraged 
by the fact that he cannot possibly meet them — or else he will get into 
the habit of expecting everyone to make allowances for the fact that 
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he’s only a youngster. He needs to learn to judge how good he is by 
the standards that apply to his age, and he cannot learn this except 
by competing with other members o£ his age group. 

But you may say: “Think how much a child learns by being with 
older people!” Within limits, this is quite true, but remember that 
nothing a child learns is as valuable as the things he finds out. Lessons 
are and should be part of his life, but experience is always more im- 
portant, and he doesn’t get experience by learning from his parents. A 
boy walking through the woods with Father may learn much about 
natural history, but he will not get to know the woods as he would 
if he was with boys of his own age. 

When it is not because of an exaggerated sense of duty, our desire 
to be pals with our children may spring from our own immaturity 
and failure to adjust ourselves to other people on an equal footing. 
Fve heard men say: “What a relief it is after being picked on all day 
at the oiSce to come home and realize that your kids think you’re the 
greatest guy on earth!” That’s the way all children naturally tend 
and want to feel about their parents, and while they are little it’s a 
very necessary feeling. But this does not give us any right to capitalize 
the feeling for our pleasure, and as an “escape” from our own failures 
and inadequacies. The mother who consoles herself for her husband’s 
neglect by devoting herself to her children and the father who takes 
refuge from his business insignificance in the fact that he can always 
be a “big shot” in his son’s eyes are taking unfair advantage of their 
natural prestige as parents. 

The real — and the supreme — ^“sacrifice” of parenthood is not the 
money, time, and labor we expend upon our children; it’s our gradual 
withdrawal to the background of their lives and interests. Our true 
function, biologically and psychologically, is to train them to get on 
without us; and to this aim all else should be secondary. 


YOUR PART IN YOUR CHILd’s EDUCATION 

While the most vital task of your child’s schooldays is to begin to 
detach himself from you and win his place among his contemporaries, 
it is also obviously necessary that he do what he is supposed to “go 
to school for,” get himself an education. For the degree of success and 
comfort, if not happiness, he will achieve when he grows up will de- 
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pend on how far he is given the intellectual discipline as well as the 
skill and “know-how’' which his formal education ought to provide. 

But don’t get the common notion that all this is fundamentally 
up to his teachers; it depends far more on you than on them. Indeed 
there is reason to believe that even a high “LQ.” which was once 
thought to be fixed at birth by “heredity” depends more on how a 
child's parents treat him and the kind of home he grows up in than 
on any natural endowments. In at least one notable experiment con- 
ducted under the supervision of the Teachers College of the University 
of Iowa, a number of babies who had been born out of wedlock, and 
at least one of whose parents was known to be mentally subnormal, 
were put into good homes before they were six months old: at five 
years their average LQ. was equal to that of the children of college 
professors. So if your child is considered “dull” or “slow,” the over- 
whelming probability is that he was not born that way but has had 
his natural development blocked by mistakes you didn't know you 
were making. 


CURIOSITY AND LEARNING 

Whk makes a child want to learn — even his lessons, though this 
is the point at which he is most likely to resist the idea? It is the in- 
born urge we call curiosity — ^the instinct that impels him to ask ques- 
tions with a pertinacity which if you do not discourage it seems some- 
times as though it would “drive you crazy.” And the way in which 
you meet that curiosity largely determines whether a child will want 
to learn, and go on learning for the rest of his life, or will settle back, 
lose interest in everything except the satisfactions of the moment, and 
acquire only as much knowledge as can be crammed into him by force. 

Curiosity, however, is at first as much an outgrowth of the sex urge 
or primitive Pleasure Principle as is any other natural instinct. It 
expresses the desire to understand the world in which the child lives 
so as to get pleasure from it. And this, in turn, implies wanting to 
know about other people’s pleasures, above all those which are in- 
stinctively most fascinating unless or until the child has learned to 
be afraid to display any interest in them. The craving for sexual 
”v knowledge of such matters as the difference 
between males and females, “where the baby came from,” and what 
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happens when Father and Mother go to bed together— is as natural 
and normal in a child as the desire for food. And upon the way 
this craving is received largely depends the growth of curiosity in 
general The impression that it is “naughty’' (i.e., punishable) to ask 
questions, gained originally from the response of his elders to such 
queries as “What makes Mother’s stomach so big?” can be carried 
over into other fields of information, up to and including the idea 
that you must not ask teacher just what fractions are, or why “x” 
represents a cryptic something called the “unknown quantity,” And 
there is sound reason for believing that the fact that parents are more 
likely to be horrified when a little girl asks questions about things in 
which “nice” girls are not supposed to be interested is the reason why, 
until comparatively lately, so few women have been really interested 
in scholarship or intellectual achievement. 


CHILDREN ALWAYS FIND OUT 

One thing which you can be reasonably sure of is that if you 
don’t satisfy your child’s curiosity, his playmates will — and relatively 
early in his schooldays. There are even people like the late Dr. Logan 
Clendening who maintain that the best place for a child to gain sexual 
knowledge is “the gutter” — ^meaning a dark corner of the .playground, 
or behind the woodshed. This may be true in the case of parents who 
cannot give a child sexual information without tainting it with their 
own fear and guilt at anything connected with the subject. My mother 
told me “the facts of life”*— or rather confirmed what other small boys 
had told me — ^when I was six years old, but with such a weight of puri- 
tanic fear and superstition that I should have been much better off if I 
had kept my newly acquired information to myself. (She told me, for 
instance, that girls had no sexual feelings “until after they were 
married,” and by warning me of the “temptations” which my sexual 
feelings would involve, effectively implanted in my mind a sense of 
shame at being a morally inferior male from which it took psycho- 
analysis to free me.) 

If you cannot teach your children the truth about sex without getting 
all upset about it, better get somebody else— perhaps a child psychologist 
—to do so, since what they will pick up either “in the gutter” or from 
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most well-meaning but inhibited and often ignorant school teachers 
will be apt to do them more harm than good. But so, it must be 
admitted, will your failure to discuss the subject with him. Few things 
fill a child’s mind with more morbid sex guilt than the feeling that his 
parents think sex is unmentionable. And this, coupled with the knowl- 
edge — which he is certain to acquire sometime — that they practice 
sexual relations themselves will add doubt of their honesty to the shame 
he feels at his own interests and urges. 

On the other hand — and this is most important — ^you don’t have to 
give your child a systematic “education” on sex matters, or go into a 
long-winded lecture on the bees and flowers. All you need to do is 
answer his questions as simply and frankly as you know how, in words 
which he will understand and can make part of his vocabulary. For 
between the age when a child goes to school and the onset of adolescence 
comes what is known as the “latency period,” when sex is no longer of 
intense importance to him unless it has been overemphasized, either by 
being forbidden, or by being too much talked of. The child who “knows 
what it is all about” will think of it comparatively little, while to the 
child who does not know, it will be a tantalizing puzzle, hard to “keep 
his mind off.” 

Take, for instance, the child’s interest; in sex differences, especially in 
the structure of the sexual organs. Today in the better grade of nursery 
schools little boys and girls use the same toilets and take showers 
together, so that they learn to accept their respective anatomical 
peculiarities without question. The same sort of practice, with even the 
parents included, probably is best at home also. One eminent child 
psychiatrist (a woman) goes so far as to advise mothers: “If your small 
boy asks you what a woman looks like — show hitnl'' This is valid 
advice except for a mother who would be incapable of following it 
without such embarrassment as would undo its purpose. And remember 
that a normal child is almost certain to attempt to satisfy his curiosity in 
one way or another, and if he does it in ways that shock his elders, 
their reaction may have serious and lasting effects. 

Malcolm H, an only child, had been consumed with curiosity about 
the female body and finally made a desperate attempt to solve the 
mystery by peeping through the keyhole when an aunt was taking a 
bath. His mother, unfortunately, caught him at it and the scolding she 
administered warped his emotional development in at least two ways. 
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For one thing, it led him to attach a sense of guilt to any kind of “look- 
ing” which made him unable to remember people’s faces, sometimes 
even after spending hours with them — ^he might pass his dinner partner 
of the previous evening without recognition when he met her on the 
street the next day. But besides that, the shock of his mother’s intense 
disapproval developed in him a tendency to “voyeurism”“the form of 
perversion that is mainly interested in peeping and has little interest 
in actual contact. And this is not really inconsistent, since when any 
natural instinct is repressed, as Malcolm’s curiosity was, it becomes 
a focal point for emotional conflict and is likely to be alternately 
smothered, and expressed in bizarre or “abnormal” forms. The same 
sort of thing frequently happens in the case of children who are caught 
in sexual experiments or investigations — often in the guise of “playing 
doctor”—and are treated as though they were monsters of iniquity for 
doing what it’s practically certain that their parents did at the same age 
and have conveniently forgotten. My experience has been that nearly 
everyone, under analysis, will reveal some memory of this type which 
has been a lingering focus of emotional infection all of his or her life. 

“Voyeurism” is far from the only deviation from the sexual norm 
(or at least, average) which may begin with the treatment a child 
receives during the latency period. This stage of development is also 
called “the period of normal homosexuality” because at this time a boy’s 
main interest usually is in other boys and a girl’s in playmates of her 
own sex. And while such preoccupation does not always lead to pseudo- 
sexual intimacies, these occur much oftener than most parents suppose. 
Once more the rule is, “Least said, soonest mended.” A boy or girl who 
does not begin to show a preference for the opposite sex by the time he 
or she reaches high school — ^if not well before that — ^is a problem which 
requires investigation, but to overstress the danger or the “silliness” of 
earlier crushes on members of a child’s own sex is more apt to strengthen 
than to weaken any homosexual tendencies that he or she may have. 


LEARNING CAN BE PLEASURE 

A child whose right to seek information about anything in which he 
is interested has never been questioned will, as I have said, learn what 
he wants to know about sex and “forget about it,” going on to seek the 
meaning and cause of just about everything with which he comes in 
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contact. I£ he has competent teachers, learning will never be a burden 
to him and — no matter what he may pretend in deference to the con- 
ventions of his playmates — ^he will find going to school a pleasure. But 
you can do much to make this true for your child by the attitude you 
take toward his lessons, and even the individual subjects which he has 
to study. As was noted in a previous chapter, a child’s “inability to 
learn” one special subject nearly always can be traced to an emotional 
bias which he acquired, either through a teacher whom he disliked or, 
more often, from the feelings which he heard his parents express. If you 
let your child know you consider it a waste of time to study Latin 
grammar-— or grammar of any kind— do not be surprised if he dislikes 
it and finds it “boring.” For even at this age a child has no stronger 
impetus to study than his desire for your interest and approval. If he 
knows you care for history and are glad to talk to him about it, that 
will do far more to make him do his homework than scolding or even 
promises of reward. Your child’s later studies, in fact, offer a good 
opportunity to brush up on your own education, and you will help 
yourself as well as him by keeping a jump ahead on the subjects he is 
studying — or at least some of them. But this does not mean that you 
should do his lessons for him; that will only make him feel that his own 
efforts are needless and useless — one of the most dangerous impressions 
a child can gain. 


don’t abuse a child’s confidence 

But while it will be a good idea to have your child feel you know 
more than he does, even about his schoolwork, you should not abuse his 
confidence by making him think you are infallible or know things 
which you do not know. For sooner or later he is going to discover 
that you can be wrong. And because it weakens the sense of security 
his belief in your omniscience gave him, this discovery at best will hurt 
him even more than it does you. 

At the same time, once the shock is over, your child will retain his 
trust in you as long as he believes you are honest— with yourself as well 
as with him — and the surest way to make him feel this is never to tell 
him anything as a fact unless you are reasonably certain of it. Your 
saying, “I don’t know,” will not disillusion him about you; it will only 
help him grasp the all-important truth of how much there is that no- 
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body knows, and inspire him to find out for himself. And remember, if 
our children don't eventually reach the stage of knowing more than 
we do, human progress will stop as far as we are concerned. 

If possible, even more important than your child’s belief in your 
honesty is his faith in your fundamental fairness. When a child says, 
“But that isn’t fair,” your cue is not to scold him for impertinence or 
call him silly; it’s to recognize a danger signal. For while no child is 
born naturally reasonable, all children develop out of their experience 
with their parents an ideal of what is fair and what is unfair upon 
which their characters will largely depend when they grow up. 

Let’s say that when your child was a tiny baby he saw the bright, 
shiny scissors and howled with rage when you would not give them to 
him. (Yes, I said “rage,” for that is the automatic response of all living 
creatures to frustration of their desires.) Because baby was too little to 
be punished, you distracted his attention from the scissors. You 
flourished his Teddy bear, took him up in your arms and fondled him, 
or hurried up the bottle, and the baby’s anger was forgotten— till the 
next time. 

What you really did was substitute one satisfaction for another. You 
made a deal with the baby, although neither of you may have realized 
it. And in normal cases, the most vital part of a child’s training consists 
of just such exchanges or trades. Your child wants things that he can’t 
have, and you give him something just as good or better in place of 
them. And' so by degrees he learns to be contented with the things he 
can have and forgets about the dangerous or wrong things. 

As the child grows older, the factor of trading is less obvious, but it 
is still there. He will be “good” (which to every child means acting as 
you want him to instead of as he wants to) in return for your love and 
approval. And because he wants and needs these more than he does 
anything except the bare necessities of life, he feels that he has made a 
fair bargain. For your love and its expression are at once a source of 
delight to him and a guarantee that you won’t go away and leave him 
helpless and defenseless. Your approval, in turn, is his main protection 
against the uncertainties he faces as a stranger in a new world. He tells 
himself, for example, that the tower he builds with his blocks is some- 
thing to be proud of, but he cannot be sure until you confirm his 
judgment. 

But remember, your approval must not be given for nothing; you 
must drive a bargain that is fair to both sides. And this is because a 
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child who grows up expecting what he never has earned is bound to 
be disillusioned. Mary W had the kind of mother to whom everything 
she did was practically perfect. But once she met other people, she dis- 
covered that no one else felt the way her mother did about her looks— 
or talents. As a result, Mary lost confidence not only in her mother 
(though it took her some time to admit this) but in herself. The more 
her mother insisted that the reason Mary was a wallflower was that no 
one had sense enough to appreciate her, the more baffled Mary felt, and 
the harder it was for her to come out of her shell. She realized that she 
needed criticism, but knew neither how to take it from her friends nor 
how to criticize herself. 

At the other extreme, Tom K became a woman hater, though at 
first you never would have recognized it from his actions. He was 
not quite a “wolf,’" but he’d go to almost any lengths to make a girl 
care for him, and then have no further interest in her. He had the sort 
of mother who refused to praise him for anything he did because she 
thought it would make him conceited; and until he understood what 
he was doing (he’d been totally unconscious of what made him a 
heartbreaker), he had spent his life in trying to get even. 

Of course there’s another way of making a child be good besides 
trading your love and approval for his self-denials. You can frighten 
him into “behaving” by letting him know he’ll be severely punished 
if he doesn’t. But to give up what he wants and receive nothing in 
return is just as bad a swindle to a child as it would be to you to be 
refused your envelope on payday. If this is the fundamental reason your 
child is good, there’s one thing you can be quite sure of: In his heart 
of hearts he hates you, and he’ll ultimately get his revenge, one way or 
another. He may not be able, or may not dare, to get at you, in which 
case he’ll take out his aggression on some weaker person, or on himself. 
But his mind will become what one of my clients called “a cesspool of 
hate,”* and he’ll grow into a person whose main delight is to see some- 
one suffer. I believe the old German tradition of parental discipline, 
especially as heightened by the Nazi regime, is what mainly explains 
Buchenwald and Dachau. 

As I’ve said before, I don’t mean that a child never should be 
punished. If he has the sort of sense of justice that he should have, he’ll 
not only accept punishment as deserved when he knows he’s done 
wrong, but feel restless and uneasy until he has received it. But always 
his punishment must mean a way of being restored to your favor. It 
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must never be repeated in the form of nagging, once an offense has 
been fairly paid for; nothing outrages a child’s sense of justice more 
than that does. 

The time won’t be long in coming when a child may reasonably 
expect more than your approval as payment for doing what you want 
him to do. He will realize, though at first rather vaguely, that people 
who work get their reward in money, and will wonder why he cannot 
be paid also. I firmly believe it is important that he should be — within 
reason. The idea that a child “owes” his parents everything he can do 
for them as a return for what they have done for him is not only 
practically incomprehensible to children; it is “against Nature.” Even 
animals do not expect a “return” from their offspring; if they thought 
about it (as of course they do not) they might figure that what they 
do for their young is their way of repaying their own parents — that 
whatever debt there is, is to the species, not to individual members of 
it. A child who is old enough may rightly be taught to realize that the 
home is a co-operative enterprise of which he shares the benefits, and 
that for this reason it is in his interest — ^not merely a “duty” — to help 
keep it going. But beyond his fair share of whatever chores need doing, 
a child ought to learn as young as possible that the way to get things, 
and, above all, pleasures, is by working for them; and a child who 
grasps this notion soon enough and firmly enough will never be “lazy.” 
Certainly a child needs and ought to have pocket money, at best in the 
form of an “allowance” of which he can learn to plan his spending. But 
he also ought to have a chance to earn by his own efforts the small 
luxuries he wants but realizes he can do without if necessary. Indeed, if 
it is practicable, it is a good plan, both in school and even more in 
college, to give a child such things as board, clothing, and tuition, but 
leave it to him (or even her) to earn the price of parties, evening 
clothes, and other “extras.” 


HOW MUCH FREEDOM? 

By degrees, as your child grows from kindergarten into high school, 
the question of how much freedom he should have becomes more and 
more important; for nothing can be more dangerous than to give him 
freedom he has not learned to use wisely. The reason why this is so 
is that whatever he does or leaves undone will have its inevitable 
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consequences, and freedom that does not recognize this simply won’t 
work in the real world. 

It’s giving a child false freedom to let him grow up with the idea that 
he can be as rude and inconsiderate as he pleases, because while you 
make allowances for him, other people will not. But teaching him cause 
and effect is much better than to give him the idea that you are inter- 
fering with his wishes merely to be mean or disagreeable. At one of 
the more progrcssi\c boarding schools a group of the youngest boys 
went on a rampage and tore most of the screens out of their dormitory 
windows. The boys weren’t punished, but the screens weren’t mended, 
either; and it was not long till the mosquitoes found their way in and 
taught the young outlaws a lesson they’ll always remember. 

Here’s the difference between training for freedom and the '‘spoiling” 
with which it is often confused. For, of course, you cannot really let a 
child do anything he pleases unless, one way or another, you protect 
him from the consequences — clean up after him, pay for the windows 
he breaks, fight his battles with the other children or adults whom he 
antagonizes, and, in general, cushion him against the world in which 
he should be learning to live. When he does things that will get him 
into trouble when he’s older, you will have to dramatize the fact by 
punishing him. A child’s taking things that are not his is no sign he is 
naturally wicked, for all children "swipe” unless they are taught not 
to. But to let him grow up with the idea that appropriating other 
children’s playthings is the kind of thing he will be “free” to go on 
doing is to handicap him very badly indeed. 

The matter of consequences provides the test of how much freedom 
a child should have at each stage of his development. It’s false freedom, 
again, to allow a youngster to make choices or decisions and then 
wriggle out of sticking to them. If Sue sets her heart on a too absurd 
hat, either do not let her buy it (which means you think she’s not ready 
for that sort of freedom), or make sure she wears it, even if she hates it 
after she has realized how it looks on her. And if you give Sue and her 
brother spending money, as you certainly should, have it cover only 
those things you are willing to have them do without if they waste it. 
Don’t let their allowance cover lunches if you are afraid to have them 
go hungry. 

Above all, remember that a child will not be fit for freedom if he 
grows up feeling that somebody will always take care of him and give 
him what he wants without any return on his part. The older a child 
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gets, the more clearly he should see that there is no real freedom to 
satisfy one^s desires except a free chance to earn the right to do so* And 
this should apply to girls as much as to their brothers. 

Train a child for freedom along these lines, and you’ll find he will 
mature much faster than he would if you either gave him an overdose 
of discipline, or spoiled him. And if the time comes when you’re 
obliged to put him on his own a little sooner than you meant to, he’ll 
be able to take care of himself nearly as well as if you were there — and, 
in the long run, better. 



CHAPTER XVI 


You Reap Your Reward 


F or years you have tended your “child garden”; now the fruit 
begins to ripen and show how much-^r how little — success has 
crowned your labors. Watching and, as far as you can, helping your 
children through their adolescence may be the most thrilling and re- 
warding part of your experience as a parent; and it also may be the 
most di.snj')poinling and nerve-racking. Whichever it is for you (and 
the chances are it will be something of both) it will be the same for 
your children, if not more so. For while the romantic novelists picture 
youth as life’s happiest time, what they really have in mind is their own 
youth, not as it was, but as they wish to believe it was, with the 
blunders and disappointments comfortably forgotten. Most of us as 
we look back remember the big game in which we made a touchdown, 
or the dance where the stag line went wild about us, but blot out the 
painful memories of a thousand mistakes and ten thousand anxious 
moments. In an ideal world, youth might be what we dream it was 
in retrospect. But in the world as it is, youth is the time of all our lives 
when we face the most urgent tasks and problems with the least ability 
to deal wisely with them. 

I emphasize this because your children’s adolescence is the time when 
they most need the sympathetic understanding which (except for bread 
and butter and a roof over their heads) is by now about all you can 
give them. Your main work is finished and the characters you have 
done so much to develop — or warp^ — ^are essentially what they will 
always be from now on. If your children’s characters are not what you 
wish they were, all that has been learned in recent years points up the 
fact that it is you who have failed, not the once completely plastic 
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personality you had to work with. For — as cannot possibly be said too 
o£ten-~there are no ^‘bad’^ children; every child is born with limitless 
possibilities for growth and for distortion, and which one takes place is 
almost entirely his parents’ doing. 


IF YOU THINK YOU HAVE FAILED 

I do not mean that if you have failed (and remenaber, some of the 
most useful and successful men and women throughout history have 
been “disappointments” to their parents) you need wrap yourself in 
sackcloth and lie down among the ashes. Nobody knows all the answers 
and you may fail as a parent with as good intentions as those of the 
doctor who loses a patient from a disease he had never had an op- 
portunity to recognize until then. But whatever failure there has been 
is yours, not the children’s, and to blame or even hate them for it, as 
too many parents have done, is the very acme of injustice and false 
self-vindication. The least you can do is to help the boys and girls whom 
you “do not know what to do with” to find someone else who can undo 
your blunders; and while this can’t be done completely, well-qualified 
“child-guidance experts” may accomplish more than would have been 
believed possible even a generation ago. 

The two problems most apt to confront the parents of an adolescent 
are delinquency and mental illness; and of these, the former is the 
easier to deal with. For the youngster who drinks or steals automobiles 
can at least be shown that there are better ways to get rid of his in- 
hibitions, or to gain the sense of power and importance he is seeking, 
while the child who has lost confidence in his capacity to get anything 
at all out of the world which he now faces has more serious inner 
conflicts which he must be helped to face and master. 

Indeed, at this stage it often is the very characteristics which the un- 
cnliglitcncd parent sees as “virtues” that are really danger signals. The 
teen-ager who is always “sensible,” reserved, and quiet, who likes books 
better than parties and who thinks most of the things his classmates do 
— especially their budding romances — are silly, is the one most likely to 
be heading for neurosis or psychosis. Even that complete absorption in 
a single study or ambition which occasionally marks a nascent genius is 
more likely to involve a frantic effort to escape some unsolved problem 
such as that of getting on with other members of one’s age group. And 
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while, all tradition to the contrary, no boy or girl— and no adult — ever 
yet '‘broke down from overstudy,” the conflicts which drove the young* 
ster to choose study as his way out of more puzzling problems are just 
those which finally may force him to the ultimate retreat of schizo* 
phrenia, or what (because it so often first appears in adolescence) 
formerly was called “precocious madness” — dementia praecox. If your 
child is very “bad” indeed, you may need to see a child-guidance expert, 
but if he (or she) is too “good,” a psychiatrist may well be indicated. 


THEY ARE WHAT YOU MADE THEM 

Assuming, however, that like nine out of ten children your teen-ager 
alternates between angel and devil with a speed that makes you dizzy, 
you must still remember that at bottom he is what you made him. His 
tastes, temperament, and even “aptitudes” are basically what you have 
encouraged or discouraged in him, partly by your teaching but far more 
by your influence and example. For instance, his interest or lack of 
interest in reading will mainly depend on whether he saw that it gave 
you pleasure, and so indirectly made life pleasanter for him, or that you 
treated it as an arduous and exacting duty. “Heredity” has no effect in 
such matters that can be discovered. 

I was once acquainted with the family of a world-famous musician 
who was entirely confident that at least some of his eight children 
would continue his fame when age slowed his flying fingers. Yet of all 
eight, just one — an obedient and over-loyal daughter — ever made a 
living out of music, and she was at best a competent musical mechanic; 
while all seven others hated music and claimed to be practically “tone- 
deaf.” The trouble was, “Papa” was a German of the old school to 
whom music was a discipline, not primarily a source of happiness and 
self-expression, so that at the earliest opportunity the children ran from 
it as many preachers’ sons run from religion. 

The same thing will happen to your children in so far as they 
eventually dare to be themselves, not empty shadows of you. Whether it 
is good manners, interest in reading, love of art, a knack for figures, 
or a passion for golf, anything they saw you honestly enjoy will appeal 
to them, and whatever you tried to enforce upon them, they will run 
away from the first chance they get. This may not be an unmixed mis- 
fortune for them if they were not too completely robbed of their 
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initiative: many a successful person has chosen his career precisely be- 
cause it was as far as he could get from the parental pattern. The book- 
keeper’s son becomes a painter and the puritanic mother’s daughter a 
toe dancer. But the cost of so complete a break is usually a degree of 
inner tension which puts the child at a disadvantage compared with 
the boy or girl who can swim with the current of parental tastes and 
interests. Your job is not to try to change the basic character or 
temperament of your teen-ager, but to take him as he is, and help him 
learn how to adapt the sort of person he is to the demands of society 
and the possibilities of finding a place in it. And it will still make a 
tremendous difference whether he feels you are “for him or agin him” 
in the hardest job that he will ever have to tackle — a job which the best 
of, us have never totally accomplished— growing from a child to a 
mature man or woman. 


THE BIGGEST PROBLEM 

There is one phase of this task your child will find especially per- 
plexing and not seldom terrifying, although it will be immeasurably 
less so if your previous attitude toward it has been what it should be. 
Somewhere in his early teens your boy, at least, will find himself swept 
by a tide of desires and urges which he did not ask for, and which 
he can no more hold back than King Canute could the ocean. The 
facts on this subject which psychologists and social students have long 
surmised on the basis of their limited experience with a few scores or 
hundreds of adolescents have now been established beyond reasonable 
doubt by the researches of Professor Kinsey and his collaborators, so 
that I can now state as fact what was before only my profound personal 
conviction. And there are no facts in all the world which need more 
desperately to be faced, accepted, and intelligently dealt with than these. 

Whether you like it or not— and whether he likes it or not, either— 
your boy in his early teens will have sexual desires for which he will 
find some sort of outlet. Or at least this will be so unless he is one of a 
tiny and tragic minority whose minds are so warped by terror of 
parental disapproval that they never will be really human and probably 
never quite sane. In varying degrees and proportions your son will be 
irresistibly impelled to satisfy the demands of nature by erotic dreams, 
masturbation, homosexual relations, “petting” with members of the 
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other sex, or sexdal intercourse, either with prostitutes, or with girls 
from his own or some other social level. All he can do — ^and all you can 
influence him in doing — ^i$ to make a choice among these outlets, or at 
least choose some in preference to others: he cannot avoid them all 
completely. If you doubt this, let me ask you, my male reader: Were 
you able to control your sexual desires completely at sixteen or seven- 
teen? Neither was I, nor was any other boy I ever knew of. 

But again, to make your adolescent’s problem all the harder, almost 
anything he does will have to be done in the face of opposition— often 
under threat of legal punishment or social ostracism — ^by a world too 
immature to dare to face the truth that human beings are as Nature (or 
God) made them, and that to attempt to make them otherwise will 
only warp them out of normal semblance. 


WHAT YOU CAN 00 

What, then, can you do to help the lad you love so much, who needs 
your help so desperately? 

First and foremost, you can tell him the truths And if you don’t 
know it, you can learn it from the findings of contemporary scientific 
research. It may be part of your task to warn him of the dangers of 
venereal infection and the social consequences of ‘‘corrupting” other 
children’s “morals,” or inducing pregnancy outside of marriage. But 
don’t use these risks to scare him into being “virtuous,” because there is 
much less chance that they will have this effect than that they will fill 
him with neurotic terror over what he may have done at times when 
his impulses were too strong to let him think of anything but their 
immediate satisfaction. The Army long tried the “fright treatment,” 
and has recendy abandoned it as ineffectual. 

Even more essential to your adolescent’s happiness and sanity is that 
you save him from beUeving the abominable lies you may have been 
taught in your own youth — ^such lies as that “wet dreams” (which no 
boy can possibly control) are “weakening,” or that masturbation is likely 
to make him impotent or insane. For such notions— and thousands of 
others like them which your boy may still encounter— will painfully 
reinforce the sex guilt which until now has been relatively latent, but 
which, now becomes the major enemy of his mental health and of the 
confidence in himself that will empower him to take his place in the 
adult world when the time comes. 
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Like thousands o£ lads of his age and generation, William J had been 
assured that adolescent acne — of which he had quite a bad case — ^was 
caused by masturbation. The fact may well be that the emotional dis- 
turbances young people go through in their conflict with their natural 
impulses has some definite relation to this trouble, though the 'winners 
in the conflict are, if anything, more apt to suffer from it than the 
“losers/’ But to William, his pimples became a veritable Mark of Cain, 
so shameful that he slunk along the back streets on the way to school 
and did not dare to appear at parties until several years later. The lie 
did not cure him of his “vicious habit”; all that it accomplished was to 
set back his social adjustment for a number of years and take most of 
the happiness out of his adolescence. 

Other youngsters have similar ideas about blushing — ^in fact, I have 
never seen a case of uncontrollable blushing which did not start with 
some sort of sex guilt, usually based on masturbation. And I have seen 
boys and girls whose fear that somebody might see them blush and 
learn their shameful secret became so intense that they would not go 
out of doors by daylight, and would cross the street at night to avoid 
street lamps. 


AN unnecessary LOAD 

Your child will have no such load to carry unless you have early 
handed on to him the fears you have kept buried in your secret heart 
since your own childhood. But he still will need help against morbid 
gossip and the social atmosphere he lives in. You can do much to deter- 
mine whether he spends 'V . k - in wrestling with “temptation” 

(nearly always ultimately losing) or conserves his energy for battles 
which he has a chance of winning, and in which success will have real 
value for him. No one knows how many times a youngster’s secret 
struggles with his sexual impulses have been the real reason for his 
failing in examinations which he ought to have passed easily, or losing 
athletic contests he could have won without difficulty. Don’t “pry” into 
this matter, but if your boy comes to you for advice (as he will if you 
have earned and kept his confidence) you can help him choose the 
forms of release that will tide him over with the least tension and 
danger until he is old enough to marry and achieve the one completely 
satisfying sexual adjustment. 
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As to Just what advice you should give him, I have no desire to 
“dictate.” I can only give you such facts as seem to have been proved 
and leave you to form your own opinions. One of these facts is that the 
freer a boy feels to satisfy himself with masturbation and the forms of 
sex play generally known as petting, the less likely he will be to have 
promiscuous sex relations before marriage. And distasteful as they may 
be from an older person’s standpoint, these practices do serve as “safety 
valves” and are absolutely harmless except for the effects of whatever 
guilt or shame is attached to them. In fact, most of the men I have 
known who go to prostitutes say that they do so mainly because they 
have been brought up to think it does them less harm than to practice 
masturbation. 


WHAT ABOUT GIRLS? 

A girl’s adolescent problems are even more complex than a boy^s, 
though to unthinking parents they may appear relatively simple, l^he 
onset of menstruation need not be unduh' terrifying or unpleasant to 
a girl who has been told what she must expect and the reason for it, 
especially now that girls no longer are subjected to the enforced in- 
validism that their mothers and grandmothers endured. Subject to her 
doctor’s supervision, there is no reason why a healthy girl should not 
do practically everything during her period that she does at any other 
time. But the menstrual process never will be altogether pleasant, 
especially since it involves at least an unconscious reinforcement of 
early resentment at the disadvantages of being a girl. And it will be 
worse for your girl if she is not protected from the mass of superstitions 
with which “old wives” still surround this natural process. The idea 
that menstruation is something a girl should be ashamed of, or that if 
a man should know about it it would in some strange way put her in 
his power is wholly without foundation, and you will be wise to make 
sure nobody has told your girl such nonsense or, if this has happened, 
that she knows enough not to believe it. 

A more serious complication is the fact that a girl’s sexual feel- 
ings can be much more fully repressed than a boy’s — even in some 
cases to the point where she becomes entirely unconscious of them. 
This condition may be reassuring to her parents, but the girl herself 
will pretty certainly pay dearly for it later in the form of inhibitions 
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against marriage, marital frigidity, and occasionally intense^^conscions 
sexual frustration after it is “too late to do anything about it. But only 
a relatively small minority of girls today escape the conscious pressure 
of the normal adolescent sex urge and, like boys, those who do feel 
that pressure almost always find it more than they can wholly control. 
Masturbation is perhaps less universal among girls than boys but it is 
still extremely widespread and with the wrong mental attitude on the 
girl’s part or her parents’ may bring the same needless agonies of self- 
condemnation. 


“petting” 

Petting also is a greater problem to girls than to boys, for several 
reasons. It is apt at first to frighten them more and to make them feel 
more guilty; in some social groups, it is a black mark on their reputa- 
tions; and, finally, it is much less likely to lead to a release of tension 
through sexual climax or orgasm— as will usually happen in a boy’s 
case if the intimacies are long enough continued. For a girl who does 
not dare to let herself do anything about this, the resulting strain may 
work considerable damage, not only by causing ‘‘nervousness,” but by 
making her persuade herself she is “in love” and perhaps marry the 
first man who asks her. One young woman complained after years of 
marital unhappiness: “What were we girls to do? We would go out on 
dates and get all excited and the boys would stop off at a brothel on the 
way home, while all we could do was lie awake and have the jitters. 
We had to get married. But I wish to God I could have waited a little 
longer.” 

With your daughter no less than your son, your duty as an adult, 
modern-minded parent is to help her not to be ashamed of having sexual 
desires or feel guilty of the way she may have yielded to them, though 
it may be necessary to help her to realize how unwise some of these 
ways are. At least make sure that she clearly understands her own 
anatomy and physiology and knows under what conditions she is likely 
to “lose her virginity” or to become pregnant. For not only is ignorance 
of such facts the chief reason for girls “getting into trouble,” but 
conversely I have known girls to go through weeks of terror thinking 
they were going to have a baby because they had let a young man kiss 
them passionately. Try to keep your girl from thinking — as many girls 
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still do — ^that the fact that she enjoys a certain young man’s kisses and 
gets “weak in the knees’" when he holds her in his arms means that she 
is experiencing the coming of true love and ought to feel broken- 
hearted or humiliated if he does not propose marriage. For sex can be 
as impersonal as hunger can be undiscriminating, and total or relative 
starvation is not the condition under which we are most apt to satisfy 
either craving wisely. That is one reason why I heartily believe it is a 
mistake to allow a girl to grow up thinking she must not let herself be 
kissed — still less, enjoy it — ^until she is sure she has found the “one right 
man.” There is far more wisdom in the co-ed’s answer to the dean of 
women who rebuked her for being seen kissing a young man to whom 
she was not engaged: “But how can I tell whether I want to be engaged 
to him if he has never kissed me?” 

The question of how far a girl damages her chances of marriage by 
its being known that she is not a virgin depends largely on how old 
she is, and still more on the social group she moves in. For, as Pro- 
fessor Kinsey points out, sexual standards vary widely at different 
social levels as well as in different sections of the country. Certainly 
the day is over when a girl “with a past” has lost all hope of marrying 
a man who loves and will respect her, though the probability will be 
much greater in one of the larger cities and with people who consider 
themselves sophisticated. The main point is that a girl who has made 
one or more “slips” be kept from accepting the idea that she is perma- 
nently soiled or degraded, for this is sheer nonsense. Some of the hap- 
piest — ^and most faithful— wives I know had as extensive sexual experi- 
ence before marriage as their husbands, and their husbands are aware 
of the fact. But that does not make it less true that in general a girl 
who can be content with minor sexual outlets before she is married 
will avoid a lot of complications, and that the less dread or shame she 
has of what she really wants, the more easily she will be able to post- 
pone the time when she allows herself to get it. 


YOU GAN EASE THE TENSION 

Again, although neither boys nor girls are likely to resist the pres- 
sure of the sex urge altogether unless they are pathologically fright- 
ened or repressed, how strong that pressure will be depends partly on 
coriditions which their parents can do much to modify in either direc- 
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tion. For one tiling, as has already been suggested, guilt and nervous 
tension tend to increase, not to lessen anyone’s preoccupation with for- 
bidden satisfactions. But besides that, since sex is just one phase of the 
rill en i‘.: quest of pleasure, the extent of anyone’s absorption with 
it depends partly on how far his need of pleasure fails of finding satis- 
faction through non-sexual channels. The youngster who feels his 
parents do not love him or don’t want him to have fun the way the 
other kids do” is far more apt to get into sexual scrapes than one who 
is affectionately treated and who knows that Dad and Mom are on 
his side and want him to have all the good times he reasonably can. I 
have never known a boy or girl who got on happily at home, for in- 
stance, to run away and get married, or even fall prematurely in love. 
If you think I have devoted too much of this chapter to discussing 
sex, I am afraid you have forgotten how it feels to be an adolescent. 
For especially if he does not yet have to worry about how to make a 
living, sex to the teen-ager is life’s central problem, and the subject that 
is oftener in his (or her) mind than any other. It is what both boys 
and girls talk about most when they are alone with members of their 
own sex, and nowadays often with those of the other. And if they don’t 
talk to you about it, it is probably because they are afraid you wouldn’t 
“understand” them. 


emotional INDEPENnENCE 

At the same time, there is a point beyond which a teen-ager’s talk- 
ing to you too much or attaching too much weight to your opinions 
is a bad sign. For next to the sexual problem, the great task to be be- 
gun at this age is that of achieving emotional independence-learning 
to dare to hold one’s own opinions and take the responsibility for one’s 
own actions. And because it is rarely possible to break a firm tie with- 
out violence, adolescence normally and properly involves what will 
seem to most parents like rebellion. As you test the ice before you dare 
to skate on it, an adolescent will make at least tentative attempts to do 
things his way which amount primarily to doing them the opposite 
of your way. In order to grow up, he has to convince himself that he 
can disagree with you and even disobey you without the sky’s falling. 
And some of the ways in which he will do this will strike you as dam 
gerous or silly, or a little of both. By the time this book appears I dare 
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say that some other type of dancing will have superseded jitter-bug- 
ging, and new idols will have dethroned Johnson and Sinatra. But 
whatever form the change takes, you will probably regard it with dis- 
favor, and the more you express this disfavor, the stronger the ‘"craze” 
will become. 

Don't worry about it! For one thing, the very prevalence of “crazes” 
grows out of the fact that the : , i . . secredy appalled at his temer- 
ity in departing from your tastes and standards, takes refuge in uni- 
formity of thought and feeling, in dress, phraseology, and gesture with 
the other members of his generation. Even the “original” ideas he 
avows with such pride are unconsciously borrowed from his teachers, 
his adopted heroes and heroines, or the books he has read. But try 
not to let him know you know this. He needs to be treated like an 
adult before he deserves it, or he never will have the courage to be- 
come one. So if he tries to convince you that your economic views are 
antiquated or your taste in music is outlandishly old-fashioned, take 
him seriously and give his ideas a hearing — ^there might even be truth 
in them. I spent hours at sixteen trying to convince my father of Kip- 
ling’s superiority to Shakespeare, and I am still grateful to him for not 
telling me that I was too young to know anything about such matters. 


EDUCATION AND A JOB 

Two fields in which you must try to strike a balance between help- 
ing your child see the facts as clearly as he can and trying to force your 
preferences on him are the extent of his schooling (if you can afford to 
give him all he wants of it) and his choice of a business or profession. 
There is no question that a college education can be of enormous value 
to a boy or girl who is fitted for it, and who wants it enough to be 
willing to work at, or even /or, it. And not least of its advantages is 
one too little realized by most people: the fact that it can enlarge one’s 
range of interests and make life forever after a source of more differ- 
ent kinds of pleasure. But unless by the time your child is old enough 
you have been able to make him see learning as a source of satisfac- 
tion, even for its own sake, forcing him to go to college against his 
will wastes his time and your money. If he “wakes up” later, it will 
not be too hard for him to make up for what he has missed and he 
will do it more effectively of his own free will than to please you. And 
all this is as true, if not more so, of your daughter as of your son. 
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When it comes to choosing a profession, if there is one you particu- 
larly want a child to follow, you have every right to picture it to him as 
attractively as you honestly can, though, as I have said, the way you 
obviously feel about it will mean more to him than anything you can 
say. But don’t try to exert moral or financial pressure. More people 
have lost needless years out of their lives by going into work for which 
they were not suited — and still more important, which they did not 
really like — to please their parents than in any other way that I can 
think of. Fortunately nowadays we have the means of finding out 
with reasonable accuracy what sort of work any given person will do 
best and with least physical or mental friction. And while the need to 
find the one right job is sometimes exaggerated, any boy or girl who 
has no idea what to do should be given a thorough “aptitude test.” 

There are few ways in which you can hold back a child’s growing to 
maturity more effectively than by giving him the feeling that he 
‘‘doesn’t have to work unless he wants to.” And again this applies with 
the same force to both sexes. Nothing gives a person quite the same 
self-confidence as being able to earn and spend his own money, and 
while there are rare exceptions (for example, members of the British 
“leisure class” such as Charles Darwin), people who have never done 
this usually have the same dependent attitude in other matters as they 
do about finances. No matter how much you love your daughter, for 
example, you cannot be absolutely certain either that she will get mar- 
ried or that you will always be around for her to turn to. So fit her to 
earn her living, and for preference let her do it long enough to gain 
the feeling that she always can take care of herself if she has to. It will 
■even help her take a different and more adult attitude toward her hus- 
band if and when she finds one. 


GETTING AWAY FROM HOME 

I sometimes feel that there “ought to be a law” forbidding any child 
to live at home after the age of twenty-one; and many children would 
be better off to leave before that. The question of “morals” which 
disturbs so many parents may be dismissed with the simple statement 
that a child who cannot be “trusted” by his middle teens will not be 
really safe at any age. Boarding schools are apt to be somewhat un- 
healthy because they tend to prolong the “period of normal homo- 
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.sexuality” unduly, and may fix it as a settled pattern. But to go away 
from home to college — or even to take a job — ^is better for the average 
child from, say, eighteen on than staying with his or her parents. And 
one reason for this is the difficulty that so many parents have in learn- 
ing to keep hands off the child’s choice in love and marriage. 

I know one lovely young woman, for example, who apparently has 
wrecked her life through dissipation, yet might have been well and 
happy if her mother had not tried so hard to make sure that she did 
not marry the wrong man. Actually Mrs. H, the mother, had a preju- 
dice against all men on the basis of her own unhappy marriage, and 
her technique with her daughter was so subtle that she nearly man- 
aged to keep Grace from marrying at all. What Grace did was to elope 
and marry a brilliant but alcoholic artist whom she had met only two 
or three times — and to regret it even before her honeymoon was over. 
For she soon learned he was interested only in the fact that she had 
enough money to keep him in whisky without having to work for it. 
As she told me: “I just had to marry someone Mother never had met 
because the moment I brought a man home she would manage one 
way or another to make him look foolish, and then kid me out of 
being interested in him.” Grace’s marriage left her so completely dis- 
illusioned that when I last saw her she had become an alcoholic herself. 

Any parent whose child — and especially a child of the same sex — 
is considering marriage tends instinctively to see the situation from the 
standpoint of how he or she would feel about marrying the prospec- 
tive partner. A mother will say, for instance: "1 cannot bear to stand 
by and watch my daughter make the same mistake that I did.” To 
which one might answer: “That is the one mistake your daughter can't 
make because she is not you and the man she wants to marry is not 
your husband. If she is wrong, she will be making her own mistake, 
and may be just as helpless as you are now to let her daughter profit 
by it.” 


YOU CANNOT ALWAYS “sAVE” THEM 

If you love your children, one of your worst pitfalls will be your 
reluctance to admit that there are dangers, heartaches, and mistakes 
from which you cannot protect them. And the fact that, as the years 
pass, all of us are more and more inclined to “play safe” makes us want 
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to hold our children back from taking even the same sort of chances 
we ourselves took with no harm done at the same age. Mothers who 
married poor, struggling young men often forget that their husbands 
ultimately made good, and shrink from the idea of their daughters 
marrying young men with no assets except courage and ambition. 

For that matter, there are parents who try too hard to hold their 
boys and girls back from taking business chances. Mrs. J was nearly 
frantic when the grown-up son she still called Willie told her he had 
resigned the best job he had ever had— -a job at which he earned more 
than his father did— to go to New York and try his luck as a free- 
lance writer. She argued and pleaded, wept and even raged, until the 
young man almost but not quite gave up his idea. Yet now, after ten 
years, no one but Willie himself is as glad as she is that she could not 
shake his resolution, for he has become a leading Hollywood and 
Broadway playwright whose name you would recognize immediately 
if I could reveal it to you. 

Ill admit all children aren't so right in going their own way as 
William J was. Plenty of them have left home, only to come back sore 
and beaten, admitting they wished they had taken their parents’ ad- 
vice. And yet in the long run even the defeated ones will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they tried; they won’t always have to 
wonder whether life might have been different if they had had the 
nerve to do what they wanted. 

The harsh truth is, once our children reach mature years it is easier 
for most of us to be hindrances than real helps to them. Naturally 
there are things we can do for them even after their marriage — things 
like staying with the baby when they want to take an evening off, or 
helping them tide over a financial crisis. But the less important part we 
play in their lives and the less advice we offer — or consent to give — 
them, the better for both sides. Trite as the expression may be, they 
have their lives to live and the right to make — and profit by — ^their 
own mistakes, from which they will learn more than they can from 
the mistakes we are just as likely to make for them. 


PARENTAL PARASITES 

I know of no worse injury one human being can do to another than 
that a parent does by becoming an emotional parasite on a child’s 
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life. And the worst of it is that this is so often done under the pretext 
of devoted love on one side and loyalty on the other; though of course 
the “love” is mere possessiveness, and the “loyalty” part guilt and part 
fear of adult responsibility. The typical mother who proclaims that 
she “lives for her children” is much more apt really to be living on 
them. I know scores of men and women well on into middle age who 
never married because they were made to feel it was their duty to care 
for an aging parent — ^nearly always of the opposite sex. And I know 
too many cases where the repressed sexual “fixation” which the parent 
has unconsciously encouraged has turned the child’s active sex life 
into “unnatural” channels. One particularly sweet old lady I know, 
when her forty-year-old son asked if he might bring some friends home 
for a visit, wrote him frankly, “Of course, dear, I will be delighted to 
welcome any friends of yours as long as they are not women!' And at 
heart she must have known she had no cause to worry, since her son 
is a confirmed homosexual as all his friends are, and as a large share 
of men who are too devoted to their mothers become. 

Here again the mothers are no more “to blame” than the occasional 
fathers who cripple their daughters’ lives in the same way. These 
parents have simply never dared to “play fair” and learn to get on with 
people whom they had to treat as equals. They have been like the awk- 
ward, maladjusted child who can feel comfortable only when he is 
with children younger than himself (a “king of the kids,” we used 
to call this type in my youth) except that in dealing with a son or 
daughter you have the added advantage of their having started life 
dependent on you and the fact that you could make them feel devo- 
tion to you was a “sacred duty.” 


YOU HAVE EARNED YOUR FREEDOM 

If you have really grown up yourself, the time when your children 
do not greatly need you any longer may be one of the best parts of your 
life. For now, at last, you have leisure — and, I hope, sufficient money 
— ^to do all the things which you have always wanted to do but had to 
forego because of the children’s claims upon you. You have fairly 
earned your freedom to travel, ride your hobbies, take an active inter- 
est in the life of your community, or go back to school and study the 
subjects you have always wanted to know more about. You may even 
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hope to do the best work of your hfe in art, science, or business since, 
although your body does not feel as energetic as it once did, your mind 
can be just as active as it ever was, and freer from distractions. 

What has bringing up a family got you, now the job is finished? 
The sense of worth-while achievement which in later years becomes 
the necessary and completely satisfying supplement of simpler pleas- 
ures, even though it never can or should replace these. Whatever your 
children may accomplish, you may always know that it was you who 
made it possible, and the less you insist on their recognizing this fact, 
the more gladly and wholeheartedly they will do so. And finally, if 
your marriage has become what marriage can be, you and your mate 
will have the deep satisfaction of being at last “alone together” again, 
and reviving and enriching the dear intimacies of the past with all that 
you have done and may still hope to do together. 



PART FIVE 


^^Lsiacles and CDeiours 


CHAPTER XVII 


How to Live on Half a Loaf 


W HEN doctors perform an autopsy it is not uncommon for them 
to find that, besides the injury or disease that killed him, the 
patient had other conditions, any of which might well have been 
fatal, but to which his body had somehow adjusted itself by such 
methods as encysting (walling off) infection, letting circulation find 
new channels, or having part of an organ take over the whole organ's 
function. Your mind, if it has to, can do much the same thing— often 


to a degree that would seem impossible to anyone who was not obliged 
to make such an adjustment. Recalling the fact that your mind's func- 
tion is to show you how to adapt your behavior to reality so as to find 
happiness or pleasure, this means that you can — or could — be happy 
under circumstances and in spite of obstacles which you first imagined 


put happiness out of the question. 

I am not claiming that there are no situations to which even the 
most truly adult person might not be unable to adjust. I doubt, for 
example, whether anyone could have been happy as a prisoner in 
Dachau, though I dare say some prisoners had moments of happiness; 
and there are stages of acute physical suffering in which the most 
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mature-minded person could hardly be conscious of anything but pain. 
But there are few long-enduring situations to which a person with an 
adult and adaptable mind cannot find some way of adjusting himself 
so as to be reasonably happy — or at least contented — most of the time. 
The name of Miss Helen Keller will be likely to occur to you in this 
connection, and I happen to know that her cheerfulness is not a pose. 
Most of you must also know crippled or handicapped persons who 
have managed to achieve a satisfying life in spite of seeming insupera- 
ble diificulties. For that matter, it is a rare if not non-existent person 
who has everything he wants, or is not handicapped in one way or 
another, so that nearly anyone who would find happiness must learn 
to accept the fact that “half a loaf is better than no bread.’^ 


PLEASURES ANYONE CAN ENJOY 

No matter how small your fraction of a loaf is, there are some emo- 
tional “vitamins’’ it is practically sure to contain. For one thing, no- 
body’s life is wholly lacking in the simpler, “earthier” types of pleas- 
ure such as eating when you are hungry or going to sleep when you 
are tired; and most of us can get more enjoyment from these if we do 
not happen to have been brought up to regard them as of no impor- 
tance. I do not advocate turning food crank, but I knew a man once 
who was a disciple of the “Fleiclicrizing” school who would rave over 
the delicious flavor of a properly chewed piece of bread with as much 
enthusiasm as if it had been roast pheasant. And anyone who saw mili- 
tary service in the field knows how delightful his first nights in a real 
bed were — even if he had it to himself. In the same way, people who 
have lost their sight or hearing get proportionately greater pleasure 
out of their remaining senses. I even discovered long ago an almost 
erotic pleasure in deep breathing, especially if you have good fresh air 
to breathe. Learn to use all of your senses instead of despising them as 
“carnal” and you will get a lot of fun at no cost whatever. 

Again, there are few if any of us so unfortunate or handicapped that 
we cannot find satisfaction in human relationships, even though these 
may not include love in the romantic or sexual sense. Nine out of ten 
people you meet are eagerly looking for someone to listen to them and 
to “understand” them; and if you are not too exigent about demand- 
ing an immediate return of interest and affection, you will get them in 
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the long run. If you say the average person bores you, I can only an* 
swer that it is your own fault: you have never learned to draw him 
out to talk about his special skills and hobbies, his “philosophy of life” 
(and only a professional philosopher is boring on this subject), and 
his secret aspirations and ambitions. Even if you cannot “warm up” to 
the majority of people, there is still nothing to prevent your studying 
psychology, and to a psychologist all human beings are perennially in- 
teresting if only as specimens or problems. 

For that matter, any person who is chronically bored creates the pre- 
sumption that he is not really grown up. For boredom is merely irrita- 
tion at not having things your own way, and if it becomes a mental 
habit, it involves refusing either to accept the fact that life is not just 
as you want it, or to try to make the best of it “as is.” It is perhaps an 
exaggeration to say that nobody who can think should ever be bored, 
though just thinking — ^if it represents the quest of truth rather than 
brooding over your misfortunes — can be a most pleasurable occupation. 
But certainly no one should be chronically bored who can read and 
who has reading matter within reach. Indeed, ceasing to study and 
learn new things, either out of fear that your secure convictions will be 
“upset,” or in more or less unconscious protest against your lot, is “bit- 
ing off your nose to spite your face” if anything is. For learning is the 
one pleasure that will never grow less and the best of all ways to make 
up to yourself for your inability to do whatever else your handicaps 
keep you from doing. 


BARRIERS TO ADJUSTMEKT 

Two things mainly keep us from accepting our half— or three quar- 
ters, or one quarter — of a loaf with good grace and drive us to endless 
clamoring and searching for a whole one. First there is the childish 
practice of letting our emotions become “fixated” on one special way 
of getting satisfaction instead of looking for other ways if the first one 
is barred to us. I have already spoken of the unreality of being perma- 
nently brokenhearted just because one member of the other sex won’t 
love you. But people can be just as childishly fixated on one type of 
personal ambition, such as getting their names in the Social Register or 
winning success in a particular career. 
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Gloria T, like many other girls, wanted to be an actress. And the 
reason, though she did not know it, was much like what prompts most 
other members of her sex who seek the same goal. She had grown up 
in a family in which both her parents, but especially the father whom 
she idolized in secret, gave all their attention and afiection to her 
brothers and ignored her because she was ‘'only a girl’" Stage success 
to her mind represented the one way of proving that she deserved to 
be noticed and applauded as her brothers had been for success in marks- 
manship or riding. And so, though she had done rather brilliantly in 
college and was offered good positions both in business and at teach- 
ing, just as soon as she could scrape the railroad fare together she 
headed for Broadway. 

So, of course, do hundreds of small-town girls each year, and most 
of them after they have realized that they don^t have what it takes to- 
be an actress (or can’t find a manager who thinks so) give up trying. 
They go back home, find some other job in the big city, or learn to be 
satisfied with the admiration of a husband and a family of children. 
But Gloria is not like that. Although men found her attractive, she 
had little or no interest in them, and while sometimes in sheer des- 
peration she took jobs and did well at them, she invariably quit as soon 
as she had made enough to live on for a few weeks and went back to 
haunting managerial offices and facing the long run of disappoint- 
ments. At fifty, the nearest she has come to success was a “bit part’' 
in one long-run hit, and since that closed she has been “at liberty” and 
likely to remain so. She has lost whatever looks she once had, and 
there’s every likelihood that, being too proud to accept help, she will 
ultimately die of “malnutrition.” Yet her resolution is as strong — and 
basically childish— as it was when she was twenty. 

Actually, Gloria had few “handicaps” compared with the great ma- 
jority of people. Yet she let her one lack — ^the lack of dramatic ability 
which she never has admitted — ^bar her way not only to most of life’s 
normal satisfactions but to what she really wanted and might have 
achieved by other means but for her grim determination to deny that 
any other means existed. And the woods are full of people like herr~ 
people who feel hopelessly “defeated” because fortune or their limita- 
tions have prevented their doing or getting the one thing that they had 
set their hearts on. There are would-be singers with no voice to speak 
of, writers who have nothing to say, dancers who have been crippled 
in accidents, and so on and on indefinitely. And there is scarcely one 
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out o£ a hundred of them who might not have had a satisfying life by 
being willing to adjust himself to facts and his own limitations. 


don’t be sorry for yourself 

The other and even more effective barrier to getting enough enjoy- 
ment out of your half loaf to keep you reasonably happy is self-pity, 
the subtlest and deadliest of mental poisons. And the strange thing is, 
the person who indulges in self-pity nearly always justifies his doing so 
by listing the misfortunes he has undeservedly suffered. You might as 
well say you '‘had a perfect right” to have tuberculosis! For the issue is 
not whether you are justified in brooding or nursing a grievance; it is the 
effect these habits have on you, no matter how badly off you may be. 
And part of that effect is to make your sufferings worse — or at least 
seem worse to you. If you were suing someone for damages, you would 
naturally do your best to make your injuries appear as grave as possi- 
ble; you would groan a little louder and limp just a bit worse* than was 
absolutely necessary. But self-pity is a sort of damage suit against the 
cosmos, or against specific people whom you hold responsible for your 
condition, and you have the same incentive to make your wrongs as 
unbearable as your imagination can devise. In fact, carried to its logical 
conclusion, the habit of being sorry for yourself may lead you to reject 
indignantly (though without realizing what you are up to) any way 
out that may be suggested to you. Nothing makes a person of this type 
as furious as to suggest that his situation may not, after all, be abso- 
lutely hopeless, and he will resent an act of kindness as much as he 
would an insult. 

Lottie R had had “cause” enough for being sorry for herself. Taken 
at the age of four from parents whom the court had judged unfit to 
bring up children, she spent the next twelve years in a barren, crowded 
institution under discipline that would have seemed harsh to an old- 
time army sergeant. Then she was sent to a series of homes as “moth- 
er’s helper,” which meant having to do all the things that a more 
experienced servant would refuse to have thrust upon her. When Lottie 
was nineteen, a member of the institution’s Board of Visitors became 
interested in her and attempted to befriend her. She invited the girl 
— ^who was pretty and well-mannered — ^to her home, offered to intro- 
duce her to her daughter’s friends, and even arranged a party at which 
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Lottie was to have made an informal debut and bought her a prett] 
frock to wear on the occasion. 

Lottie took the dress with grim politeness, carried it home — and 
carefully cut it into ribbons! She did not go to the party and, in fact, 
changed her address to one where she felt sure her would-be benefac- 
tress could not find her. ‘'Haven’t I had enough to put up with with- 
out taking charity?’’ she exploded, and felt sorrier for herself than ever. 
Yet beneath her conscious feelings, as she came to realize later, was 
the knowledge that if she let herself admit someone had shown real 
kindness and good will toward her she would have been robbed of at 
least part of the grievance that both let her remain wrapped up in her- 
self and was the alibi for all her failures. 

Whatever your handicaps, and no matter how unfairly you have 
been treated, there’s a lesson you can learn from business practice: 
“write off” your bad debts and stop wasting time and effort trying to 
collect what there is no longer any way of getting. Forget what you 
“have a right to” and concentrate on what is within your reach as 
things are, whether it is fair that they are that way or not. The meas- 
ure of or of success that life will bring you will be the result 

of your actions and of other people’s, not what you “deserve” from any 
childish standpoint. And changing your attitudes and methods will not 
often fail to make these results more to your liking. 


no YOU HAVE TO STAY POOR? 

Startling as it may sound, I believe there are two handicaps which 
an adult, well-adjusted person rarely needs to endure — ^poverty, and 
chronic illness. 

While one should not hold this out as an inducement to prospective 
patients, I have rarely seen a person who received successful psycho- 
therapy who did not later make considerably more money than he 
ever had made before. Everyone may not do quite as well as Miss L, 
who began psychoanalysis after ten years as a secretary and who in two 
years after she finished was earning $10,000 a year as an advertising 
copywriter. She had brains and talent to begin with and all that she 
needed was to free herself to use them. But most of us have more tal- 
ents than we realize and few of us would be total failures if we made 
the most of ourselves. I have no desire either to attack or to uphold 
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the present “economic system”— that is out of my field; but I do believe 
it provides enough opportunities for anyone to make a decent living 
who has the will and the adaptability to seek a place in it ^ ^ 

At the bottom of the Big Depression, I knew men and women who 
could always find jobs without difficulty even though they were not 
the kind of jobs that would have satisfied them before. And I see no 
reason to assume that this would not be true in any situation that is 
likely to arise. So if you feel that the lack of money is the reason why 
you cannot be happy, take stock of yourself and see if you are looking 
at your problem realistically as a grown-up man or woman should. 

One possible cause of individual unemployment, for example, is in- 
flexibility of mind, which may be owing to various childish attitudes, 
especially the fear of trying new things and unwillingness to face the 
blow to self-esteem that failure in them would bring. The attitude of 
the woman in the ancient anecdote who answered the question whether 
she could play the piano : “I don’t know — have never tried,” is more 
constructive than that of the person who says; “Oh dear, I am sure I 
can never do that!” just because the idea is new to him. One of the 
few good things both world wars have taught a lot of men and women 
is how many jobs they could do if they had to which they previously 
had considered partly or entirely “out of their line.” 

On the transport coming back from World War I one of my cabin 
mates was a high-ranking dental officer who told me that for several 
months he had been stationed in a base hospital in the Argonne Forest. 
I expressed surprise at the idea that a dentist with so much rank should 
be at a place where they were handling battle casualties and asked 
whether he had been doing oral surgery. “Oral, hell!” he answered 
scornfully. “I did nothing but abdominal surgery from the start of the 
Saint Mihiel drive until the armistice.” And I don’t doubt that he did 
a good job. For once you have mastered the essentials of a certain kind 
of work — ^in this case, surgery — ^it takes no more than a bit of courage 
and imagination, plus some practice, to adapt yourself to any of a 
dozen variations of it, as the old-time motormen learned to drive busses. 
And it not infrequently will happen that if no one job in any line is 
open that will make a living for you, several part-time jobs will fill the 
gap nicely. There was a time after I gave up my first profession when 
I was receiving small fractions of income from five different occupa- 
tions at once, and there is no reason why you could not do the same 
thing if you had to. 
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THE “unconscious STRIKER” 

Many people stay poor and think they are failures because they are 
carrying on unconscious one-man (or one-woman) strikes or slow- 
downs. Especially with essential industries like coal mining or running 
railroads, a union can use such methods with tremendous success — at 
least from its members’ standpoint. But the individual who tries to 
protest inadequate wages or unfair working conditions by refusing to 
work or to do his best in whatever job he may take, only hurts him- 
self and his dependents. Yet, unfortunately, you can do this without, 
realizing what you are doing. Many if not most employees who are 
rated as “lazy” scant their work because they feel they are not being 
paid enough or shown enough consideration; and while the employer 
who has trouble getting help will be wise to recognize this, the worker 
who really wants to make a living had better accept the fact that almost 
any job is better than none, and that it is up to him to create the de- 
mand for his services which his salary will depend on. 

Finally, much needless poverty and hardship are caused by the way 
some married couples go on having children which they do not want 
and cannot afford because of a superstitious fear of taking preventive 
measures — coupled, perhaps, with a no less childish feeling that it is up 
to someone else to look after them if “God sends them” one baby after 
another. I remember a poor elevator operator who quite literally 
worked himself to death to feed and clothe nine children, and who 
took the help the people in the building gave him as no more than his 
due. It would doubtless have been psychologically impossible for him 
to give up the moral nonsense that had been stamped in his mind from 
childhood, yet his poverty was certainly unnecessary, and the burden 
that he laid on the community had no excuse for being. Indeed, it is a 
worse offense against humanity to bring an unwanted child into the 
world— a child whose whole life is going to be crippled by the realiza- 
tion that he is unwelcome— than to use the means which science puts 
at everyone’s disposal to limit your family to as many children as you 
want and can take care of. 

You may have seen— and, as you think, corrected— the mistakes of 
which we have been speaking and yet still not have sufficient money to 
enjoy life. But unless you are suffering from actual cold and hunger, 
the real cause of your unhappiness is probably either a stubborn refusal 
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to make the most o£ the satisfactions that cost nothing at t vour 
clinging to the childish notion that what you are ‘Vorth^^^aSri^^ 
and cents is the measure of your value as a person. Try to see what 
kind of self-doubt makes your ego need such superficial reassurance. 
Accept yourself, and you may find in yourself all the resources that a 
happy life requires. 

The question of. chronic illness and how it can generally be avoided 
must be postponed to the chapter which will discuss mental ailments. 
For with the new realization of how closely body and mind are con- 
nected, the two subjects are too thoroughly interrelated to be studied 
separately. 


IF YOU NEVER MARRIED 

There are people who have never married and not only claim that 
they are happy, but pity their married friends for all the burdens and 
restrictions marriage involves. But many such men and women change 
their tune as they grow older and wind up by feeling that the reason 
why they get so little satisfaction out of living is that they are all alone 
in the world. Many women in particular — ^though men sometimes take 
substantially the same position — ^will tell you the reason why they did 
not marry is that they “never could find the right person,” or that “no 
one ever asked” or “would accept” them. We are also told by statisti- 
cians that in many countries, the United States included, there is so 
great a “surplus of women” that as many as one girl out of every seven 
is predestined to remain an old maid whether she wants to be one 
or not. 

The immediate answer to this last point is that, just as those who 
really wanted jobs most got them even at the depth of the depression, 
so the girl who really wants a husband can almost invariably find one 
if unconscious inhibitions don’t prove stronger than her conscious de- 
sires. And whatever might be the fate of the “surplus” women in a 
world where everyone was ps\choiOgically normal, as things are, most 
women and men who have remained single have done so because of 
their own inner conflicts. The late Dr. Frankwood E. Williams listed 
being unmarried as involving at least the presumption that the person 
is neurotic which (as we shall see in due course) is the same as saying 
he or she is immature emotionally. 
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As a rule, conscious unwillingness to marry or failure to find a part- 
ner is based on one or both of two secret feelings. One of these is in- 
ability to accept the imperfections of what any actual partner has to 
offer because you insist on “everything or nothing.’' 

Miss F, for example, told this story: “In my twenties I fell in love 
with a man and went around with him for two or three years. In fact, 
we were engaged and expected to be married. He was several years 
older than I was and I didn’t know at first that he had been married 
before and divorced. When I found this out, I started wondering 
whether he could ever love me as much as he must have loved his wife 
vf’hen he first knew her, and I got so disturbed over this that I finally 
broke oS our engagement. Now I am nearly forty and it seems that 
practically every man I meet and like is either a widower or divorced. 
Each time I imagine at first that I can forget the other woman but I 
always wind up by getting so upset about her that I cannot go on any 
longer. I would like to get married, but what can I do about it.?” 

She went on to say that she knew one man of the right age for her 
who had never married. She wasn’t so keen about him but thought 
she might get on with him all right if she made up her mind to it. 
I said this was probably the best thing for her to do, but I did not tell 
her (since it would have been quite useless) that I wasn’t worried over 
whether my advice was good or bad because I was quite certain she 
would no more marry this man than she had the others. Her “dream 
man” was something no woman could hope to find — one who never 
has loved anyone, even his mother, till he met her. 

As strong as this childish desire to be “first” in the affections of the 
loved one is fear of sex, based on the residuum of childish sex guilt. This 
fear may exist in men as well as women, though men are less likely 
to avow it because it may seem unmanly. Reluctance to marry because 
of sex guilt may express itself in roundabout ways, as with the familiar 
type of people we call fickle, who fall in love with one person after an- 
other but invariably end by finding something wrong with the prospec- 
tive wife or husband and break off the engagement with the claim that 
they are “disillusioned.” 

Yet another evidence of sex fear is the pattern of the person who 
can fall in love only with someone whom he or she cannot marry. 
There was Martha J, for instance, whose parents could never get on 
well together because Mrs. J, the mother, thought all sex a dirty and 
disgusting business. Martha believes she is modern-minded and feels 
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sorry for the way her mother spoiled her own life with old-fashioned 
ideas. But while Martha has been in love two or three times^ it has 
always been with a man whom she cannot marry : first a man she had 
seen only once but dreamed of for years; then her boss, who never 
took the slightest interest in her; and finally her best friend’s husband. 
In other words, Martha was enough emancipated to admit that she 
wanted love as long as she was sure she would not get it, but that was 
as far as her unconscious fear of actually giving herself to a man would 
allow her to go. 

Again, both sex guilt and childish perfectionism may take the form 
of “idealism,” like that expressed by the late Clara Barton, founder of 
the American Red Cross. After her death her biographer and nephew 
Stephen Barton gave this report of her feelings about marriage: “My 
aunt said to me at one time that I must not think that she had never 
known any experience of love. She said she had had her love affairs 
and romances like other girls, but that in her young womanhood, 
though she had thought of different young men as possible lovers, no 
one of them measured up to her ideal of a husband.” 

After all these years I cannot, of course, be certain what Miss Bar- 
ton’s “ideal” was, and I doubt whether she was clearly conscious of it 
herself. But, considering the generation she belonged to, I feel pretty 
sure it included a degree of “pure-mindedness” that left little room 
for normal sexual feelings. And I dare say that the average woman 
who can never find a man she feels is “worthy of her” is unconsciously 
demanding one who has no sexual desires. 


SEXUAL INVERSION 

Finally, there is a much larger proportion. of both men and women 
than most of us had suspected until lately whose reluctance to be 
married is based on the fact that, consciously or not, they are incapable 
of sexual feeling except for another member of their own sex. Let me 
repeat what I have already implied in discussing psycho-sexual evolu- 
tion: Homosexuality or “inversion” is not a form of depravity, still 
less “degeneracy.” It is a form of arrested emotional development^ — 
again basically owing to sex guilt — ^for which people are in no way 
to blame. If the rest of us have any feeling for the invert it should 
be not disapproval or disgust, but sympathy for all that he is missing. 
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There can be no clearer demonstration of how much he or she does 
miss than the delight of the homosexual who has managed to out- 
grow his childish fears and become “normal.” I have seen this happen 
both with and without the aid of psychotherapy, though seldom ex- 
cept in comparatively mild cases. But whether he outgrows his in- 
version or not, it is safe to say that the homosexual was not “born 
that way,” but is suffering the effect of early conditioning over which 
he had no control. With such people, as with others who find it im- 
possible to marry, the truth is that in most cases they are happier single, 
whether they admit it or not. If they force themselves to marry because 
“it is the thing to do,” or from fear of what people will say, they 
make a most tragic mistake from both their own and their partners’ 
standpoints. The man who finds he has “married an old maid” 
is in a painful situation, but he is no worse off than she is. And the 
homosexual who has married in the hope of curing himself is likely 
to end with a worse fear and loathing of sexual contact with a member 
of the other sex than ever. 

In short, if you are unmarried and sometimes feel lonely, it will 
usually be wise to recognize that your condition is not because of hard 
luck, but because of your own character and disposition, and that 
since these are not apt to change, you might as well accept yourself 
as you are and look for such happiness as life can bring that sort of 
person. Your sexual problem — and it’s doubtful whether sex will cease 
to be a problem until you reach fairly advanced old age — ^is more dif- 
ficult to solve than it would be if you were married, and any solution of 
it which I might suggest would be “immoral” or “indecent” from a 
legal standpoint, so I shall make no suggestions. All I will advise is 
that you try to realize that nature made you neither sexless nor (if 
you are like most people) able to become so. And since, therefore, 
there is every likelihood that you will occasionally violate the artificial 
standards which law and convention try to maintain, your one hope 
is to accept your limitations — or what moralists would call your weak- 
nesses— and worry about them no more than you have to. 


SPREAD YOURSELF OUT 


The task of attaining something to replace the satisfactions other 
people find in the love of a person who “belongs to them” is not easy, 
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but you must not give it up as hopeless. What you must do is to learn 
to spread yourself out thinner than is necessary for a married man 
or woman. 

A good many years ago I spent a day at a “tree nursery.” It’s the 
,iort of place that you would go to if you were building a house and 
wanted to plant full-sized trees around it. If you live in New York, 
you will remember the full-grown elms that were planted — and still 
flourish — on Fifth Avenue in front of Radio City. They come from 
the sort of place that I mean. 

You can buy trees like that and have them set up and guaranteed 
to grow “or your money refunded,” but if you took a truck and a crew 
of men out to the woods and tried to bring back a normal grown tree 
of the same size it would die on your hands. Do you know why? 

Because under ordinary circumstances any tree, while it has many 
roots, develops one big one called a taproot which is its main source 
of nourishment. This root may be half as thick as the tree, and is 
usually longer than the tree is high. It is so unwieldy that you could 
not move the tree unless you cut it; but once the taproot is severed, 
the tree starves to death, and you have nothing for your work but a 
few cords of kindling. So at a tree nursery each tree is transplanted 
every year or so from the time when it is a sapling, and instead of 
growing a taproot, it has a mass of matted small ones, many of which 
may be cut if necessary without doing any serious damage. 

The tree with the mass of small roots and no single big one is a 
picture of the way an unmarried person must learn to live to avoid 
heartbreak and disaster. I could put the same rule a bit differently 
by saying: “Don’t ever ‘marry’ anything or anybody but a wife or 
husband.” Too intense a friendship, even with a member of your own 
sex, is one of the riskiest ways of “putting all your eggs in one basket.” 
For there seldom is or can be the same union of desires and interests 
between two members of one sex as between two married people. In 
a truly great book which unhappily is banned from general circulation, 
A Single Woman and Her Emotional Problems Dr. Laura Hutton 
writes: “The more friends a single woman has, the more likely is her 
chief friendship to flourish and endure.” And the reason is that as 
soon as your happiness comes to depend entirely on one other person, 
your fear that you may sometime lose her (or him) begins to make 
you possessive and angrily jealous, so that ultimately you lose the 
capacity to give and share pleasure which friendship depends on. Tven 
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in marriage you cannot really get on with a person whom you could 
not get on without if you absolutely had to— that is, someone on whom 
you are childishly dependent— and in friendship the self-confidence 
that comes from knowing you have other interests and ties is even 
more vital. For that matter— and this is perhaps more often true of 
women than men, though men are occasionally guilty of it — don’t 
“marry your job.” And if you are a woman, don’t make an uncon- 
scious husband of the man you work for. 


A REAL “office WIFE” 

Miss W is nearer to sixty than she ever has admitted and for more 
than half her life she has been secretary to the noted architect John H. 
Having been brought up a nice girl, I doubt whether Miss W ever 
has allowed herself to dream of her employer as a husband, or even 
a lover. She would even tell you there are many things about him 
she dislikes intensely — among them, although she doesn’t realize it, 
the fact that he has never shown the slightest sign of thinking of her 
as a woman. Nonetheless, she lives for him as absolutely as a wife 
would, and probably more so. She glories in his successes, and cried 
herself to sleep the night after she learned that his plans for a new 
library had been rejected. 

Of course John H appreciates her loyalty after a fashion. He “would 
not know how to get along without her,” and when he retires — which 
will be soon, because he is twenty years her senior — ^he will probably 
offer her a pension. But when he closes his office, her life will be 
practically over. For she has been too much absorbed in her work 
to make any close ties or develop any other interests. To be a good 
secretary — and how well I know there are not many of them! — is a 
real career for a woman, but to make a career out of being one man's 
secretary is trying to make a “taproot” out of a relation which cannot 
bring you enough of the sap of life to keep you alive and growing. 

To “give your life to a cause” is better, both because it offers a big- 
ger variety of interests and because causes as a rule do not die. But if 
you take any cause too seriously, you are apt to grow one-sided, if not 
out-and-out fanatic, and you will miss other interests and contacts 
frcm which you could get much pleasure. 

A temptation to which single men and women are both subject is 
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to seek from children the affection and attention they have not learned 
to get from other adults. And certainly the neglected child—who is 
numbered by the thousands — offers as real an opportunity for worth- 
while effort and achievement as anything else in the world. But here 
again, spread yourself thin! Don’t let any one child be the center of 
your life, not only because children grow up and eventually turn to 
companions of their own age, but because a single man or woman— 
a devoted “uncle” or “aunt”— can be even more possessive than the 
greediest of mothers. Authorities are even agreed that it is seldom 
wise for an unmarried person to adopt a child, and most social agencies 
will not give a child for adoption to a home in which it will not have 
two foster parents. 

In short, the main answer to the “lonely” person’s problem is to 
have as many avenues of approach to life as he or she can. Let me 
remind you once more that the only type of interest which can never 
fail you is the multiplicity of subjects about which you can always 
keep on learning. To draw back into your shell will kill your chance 
of happiness, and probably make you a hypochondriac; but keep your 
mind resolutely open and your thoughts turned outward, and you 
will wonder what can be wrong with the person who complains of 
being bored and says he has “nothing to live for ” 



CHAPTER XVm 


^^What Can't Be Cured . . !' 


W HAT can’t be cured must be endured” is an old saying which 
I was brought up on. 

Taken literally, the assertion cannot be disputed. Most of us, al- 
though in widely varying degrees, have handicaps or limitations for 
which there is no known remedy. And while, thanks to various sciences 
from psychiatry to plastic surgery, the number of these is shrinking 
steadily, there are still some things in all our lives which we can only 
either grin and bear or bear without grinning. 

Yet brave as it sounds, the adjuration to endurance still has some- 
thing in it of the spirit of the good child who accepts unquestioningly 
what his parents give him because they seem to him so powerful (and 
perhaps wise) that it would be useless to do otherwise. With emo- 
tionally immature adults we see the same idea in the fatalist who feels 
it is idle to “quarrel with destiny,” or the Moslem to whom even pov- 
erty and illness are the “will of Allah” — ^impious to question or try 
to escape from. Progress as we Occidentals understand it largely rep- 
resents the spread of men’s rebellion against such submissiveness. We 
have learned as we grew up emotionally to avoid more and more of 
“the ills that flesh is heir to.” And our attitude toward the rest might 
be expressed (in somewhat dubious English) as “What can’t be cured 
must be detoured” No matter what stone walls block your progress 
toward happiness or pleasure, you can nearly always jind a way around 
them. And while this may mean your traveling by a more circuitous 
route than the majority of people, that is still much better than not 
getting to your destination. 

First among the list of things which “can’t be cured” are certain 
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types of physical deformity or mutilation which medical science has 
not found and perhaps never will find any way of remedying. These 
range from the scar left from an operation for a harelip to the loss of 
limbs or senses. There may be conditions — ^like that of the hero in 
the hideous pre-World-War-II novel, Johnny Get Your Gun — ^under 
which it seems an impertinence to suggest that life possibly could be 
worth living, but these fortunately are rare. By far the majority of 
“handicapped” people can — or could — ^find a detour around their dif- 
ficulties, and psychology can help them find it. For here, as in almost 
any other situation, your success in discovering ways of being happy 
depends largely on how well your mind is functioning at its job of 
showing you how to enjoy life. 


MINOR DIFFICULTIES MAY BE WORST 

As one evidence of how largely mental the whole problem of handi- 
caps may be, take the fact that almost uniformly a comparatively 
slight afHiction is a greater barrier to happiness than a big one. Two 
of the most cheerful of my college classmates were a blind man and 
one who was paralyzed from the waist down and had to be carried 
everywhere he could not travel in a wheelchair, while I have known 
a girl who felt her life was ruined by a scarcely noticeable growth of 
down on her lip, and plenty of men who felt that being under average 
height kept them incurably at a disadvantage. I have also found it 
true in the majority of cases that a defect one is born with is more 
crushing than one which is due to accident or injury, 

and that on the whole war injuries do least mental damage of all, 
provided the wounded man was not neurotic to begin with. 

One reason for this is that the sense of insecurity and shame which 
comes from being different from other people is more painful to a 
child than to an adult. Children see life in a narrower perspective 
and, again, their playmates are more merciless than most adults in 
ridiculing any handicap a child may suffer. Remember the way in 
which the boys in school laughed at the “fatty,” the lad with the 
“gimpy” leg, or (as I recall so painfully) the “stringbean.” Children 
even are more apt than adults to regard a defect as a badge of some 
mysterious shame, particularly if their parents were so thoughtless as 
to show embarrassment about it, for it’s harder for a child than an 
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adult to accept the idea that he is not responsible for his shortcomings, 
and he is more apt to acquire the notion that his handicaps involve 
his being punished for some obscure fault or shortcoming. The girl 
with the downy lip whom I just mentioned, for example, suffered 
worse because some silly woman in her early adolescence told her that 
this characteristic marked a '‘passionate nature”; and while she had 
but a vague idea of what this meant she knew that “it must be some- 
thing horrid.” 

Minor differences from other people may be worse than radical 
ones because you can only feel really defeated if you try to “play the 
game,” not if you are an obvious spectator. A boy who limps but can 
still play ball after a fashion is more painfully aware of his inferiority 
to other boys than one who is legless. And even a girl who, when she 
grows up, realizes that whatever love she wins must be in spite of 
her appearance is apt to feel less frustration than one who believes 
she could have all the men at her feet if only she did not have such 
. thin hair or such a bad complexion. Adler^s rule that your unhappiness 
is measured by the difference between what you expect of yourself 
and what you can achieve applies particularly to such cases. 


SECONDARY GAINS 

Again, for the person who is truly helpless and out of the running, 
there are what psychiatry calls "secondary gains,” which may be at 
once a consolation and a source of danger. No one who had a devoted 
mother as a baby ever quite outgrows enjoying being waited on and 
taken care of, or receiving a bit more attention than is given to other 
children. The handicapped child, especially, is apt to get the feeling 
that his mother loves him more than his brothers and sisters (which 
indeed is frequently true), and finds such delight in basking in the 
glow of her affection that he has not much incentive to try to become 
less helpless and dependent upon her. 

It was this same "secondary gain,” in fact, which army and navy 
doctors recognized as the strongest potential barrier to the rehabilita- 
tion of war casualties. They began by trying to make sure the wounded 
man did not get “hospitalitis,” which is basically a revival of the 
pleasure a child finds in being "coddled.” At the risk of seeming — 
and no doubt sometimes of being— hard-boiled, they started each pa- 
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tient on a program” practically from the moment he 

came out of ether; made him regularly exercise uninjured muscles 
before he was out of bed; enrolled him, whether he would or no, in 
study classes, and in general tried to make him realize that his job 
was to get well rather than wait until somebody “cured” him. 

Any seriously maimed or injured person is in the same danger as 
the wounded veteran and needs to accept the same asiringcnt truth: 
pleasant as it is to have things done for you by other people, it will 
never make up for the satisfaction you could get from doing them 
for yourself. You may even have to overcome or circumvent your 
family’s opposition to get them to let you do this, as my friend Lieu- 
tenant S did. The lieutenant had the rare distinction of having been 
commissioned in the Army although he had but one hand: he had 
lost his right hand in a railroad accident as a civilian. Naturally he 
was not assigned to combat duty, but he did an outstanding job in 
an executive position in a military hospital in New York, and the 
things he could accomplish with his one hand were amazing. He 
told me how he had had to get up in the night to practice tying his 
shoelaces (which his family saw no sense in his “bothering with”) 
and how he had detoured the humiUation of having to have his meat 
cut up for him by designing a specially heavy knife with a razor- 
sharp edge. 

There is a nearly endless list of people — some deservedly well known, 
and some who have never let themselves be noticed if they could 
avoid it — ^who have shown how much fun and achievement may re- 
main within the reach of those whom the unthinking would call 
cripples. A pretty young woman in New Jersey who lost both her 
legs has earned her living as a model, learned to dance and play golf, 
and become a happy wife and mother. A young student at a South- 
ern university who has but one arm and one leg plays first-rate foot- 
ball, tennis, and soft ball, and excels at swimming and high diving. 
There are Harold Russell, the man with the artificial hands who won 
spectacular success in the Best Years of Our Uves, and Paul Wittgen- 
stein who lost an arm in World War I yet remained so successful as 
a concert pianist that Maurice Ravel wrote a “Concerto for the Left 
Hand Alone” which was dedicated to him. A church organist uses 
his feet on the pedals almost as much as his hands on the keyboard, 
yet one of New York's most brilliant organists has an artificial foot 
— and few but his personal friends know it. And finally there is the 
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famous Flight Commander Bader, the R.A.F. ace, who lost both legs 
before World War II started but kept right on flying. You may recall 
how, when he was forced to land in Holland and was captured, the 
Germans allowed new artificial limbs to be flown to him — and then 
took them away when they found he had been using them to try 
to escape. 


ORDINARY PEOPLE 

Do I hear some reader say: “You make me tired! I know there are 
people like that, but what have they got to do with an ordinary per- 
son like me? Fm no hero!” 

One answer might be that these are “ordinary people” — or at least 
the only difference between the two or three of them I have known 
and the rest of us was that they saw a little straighter. They were 
not sitting down nursing their grievances, nor moaning over how “neg- 
lected” they were, as I fear many veterans are bound to do when the 
war fades out of the average person’s recollection. It is no less inevitably 
true that the majority of people are “ungrateful” to their erstwhile 
saviors, once the danger appears to be over, than that there are few 
families so “devoted” that they will not tire of caring for a person who 
remains an invalid too long. The one person in the world to whom 
your happiness will ever really be of primary importance is yourself, 
and you might as well face it. The less time and strength you spend 
in crying over spilt milk, the more you will have left to devote to 
finding how and where to get another, if a smaller, bottle. 

If it is a job you are thinking of, there will no doubt be employers 
who will look sidewise at a worker who is not completely able-bodied, 
but cold common sense and practical experience are teaching many 
of them otherwise. For it has been definitely proved that handicapped 
persons, given jobs within their limitations, are in general better work- 
ers — and less prone to accidents — ^than the average man or woman. 
And the limitations of handicapped people often are much less than 
they or others might imagine. One of the most interesting and in- 
spiring people I ever met is a young blind man, Francis J. Affleck, a 
college graduate and teacher of psychology, who did his bit during 
World War II by helping make gun sights for bombers! 

A fact I have never seen explained too clearly is that as a rule blind 
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people find it easier to adjust themselves to life than deaf ones. Per- 
haps again it is a matter of the blind being more obviously hors de com- 
bat, and so not judged by competitive standards, and perhaps the answer 
is that speech is more important than sight as a bond between one 
person and another. At all events, the deaf person has a very special 
problem in not hearing what goes on around him — above all what 
other folks are saying — and is likely, if he is not careful, to develop 
a suspicious attitude based on the notion that “they are talking about 
me behind my back.” One advantage a deaf person has, however, is 
that hearing is more likely than sight to be lost by gradual stages, 
so that if you know you are faced with deafness you can forestall many 
of its handicaps by learning the art of lip-reading. A deaf person who 
can read lips is comparatively little cut off from the ordinary work 
and pleasures of life, and will find the rather arduous study he has 
had to put in more than repaid. 


NO CHANCE FOR HEROICS 

I will admit you cannot be heroic about bowlegs or a wart on your 
nose — or, indeed, about being plain homely, although nowadays there 
are few homely people who can’t help themselves considerably by care 
and good taste in dress and (with a woman) make-up. The afflictions 
others may laugh at you for taking seriously can be all the harder 
because they seem trifling to everyone but you. But remember: 

Minor afflictions are almost never so conspicuous to other people 
as the victim is apt to think. For one thing, nobody looks at you as 
carefully as you look at yourself in the mirror — and for the perhaps 
unpleasant reason that nobody else is as much interested in the way 
you look as you are. Check up, for example, on the color of some of 
your best friends^ eyes — or shut your own and ask someone you know 
well what color they are — and you will be surprised how frequently 
the answer proves to be, “I never noticed.” I knew a young woman 
who was “terribly self-conscious” over the fact that one of her breasts 
was larger than the other, yet, although I had seen her every day 
for weeks (she was a patient), I had not observed the fact until she 
told me of it. For that matter all self-consciousness, particularly over 
real or supposed defects, involves a vast exaggeration of our own im- 
portance in the eyes and thoughts of others. Once we realize how 
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much less attention is paid to us than we think— and secretly desire 
— anything which we dislike in our appearance will be much less of 
a barrier to happiness than our unconscious egotism tends to make it. 

Buty again, while first impressions are important, did you ever re- 
alize how little importance you attach to the appearance of a person 
you have known for some time, and especially one you are fond of? 
In the long run it is personality that counts, and by comparison looks 
scarcely matter. The advertisements you read which imply that no 
one will love you if you are not good-looking are written to sell cos- 
metics or ‘‘reducing courses.’' Actually, beauty alone will not make 
you popular, nor will lack of glamour make your prospects hopeless. 
In the group I saw the most of when my work was largely with 
young people, there were two or three girls I considered beauties 
who never were asked to go out more than once by any one man, 
while the girl most of the men hked best had a nose a little like a 
parrot’s. The reason, of course, was that Sally had good sense enough 
to realize she never would win any beauty contests and so took the 
trouble to be friendlier and more interested (which to a young man 
means “interesting”) than the pretty girls who used to wonder what 
Sally had that they hadn’t. She had to go just a little further to get 
what she wanted than the other girls did, but she got it. And so can 
you, if you will only take the trouble. 


RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES 

There is another very different kind of handicap which can’t be 
cured but can be effectually detoured if you will make up your mind 
to it. This rests on a social situation which is nowadays much on the 
public conscience: the discrimination of which men, women, and 
children are frequendy victims for no reason but that they belong to 
a minority in race, color, or religion. Were I vnriting as a mpralist or 
social critic, I should be as ready to condemn this wrong as anybody, 
but to those who are its victims there will be more value in accepting 
it as a phase of reality — at least for the time being — and considering 
what to do about it. 

If you are a Jew, a Negro, or a “foreigner” of any kind, you may 
console yourself with the knowledge that you have a powerful ally 
in science. As far as I know, no reputable scientist today accepts the 
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sort of nonsense about “race” that the German Nazis (and our own 
home-grown varieties) believe in. Scientifically speaking, there are no 
such things as “races’^ in the sense of different kinds of human beings. 
The fact that all human beings can mate with one another and have 
fertile offspring proves that they are all of one species, biologically 
speaking, and even the different varieties are much more alike than 
different breeds of dogs or cattle. One reason for this, of course, is 
that there are no “pure breeds’^ since in order to produce these, there 
would have to be long generations of strict regulation which forbade 
all mating except between males and females who had the desired 
characteristics. Add to this the fact that, as we now know, traits of 
personality are not inborn but acquired by association and environ- 
ment, and the idea that his race or color will make anyone inherently 
worse or better than his neighbors is left without so much as a leg 
to stand on. 

It is just as foolish to deny, however, that there are ways in which a 
Jew is likely to be different from a Gentile or a Texan from a “Boston 
Brahmin,” even though race is not what creates the difference. As 
you will remember, the strongest determinant of anybody’s character 
is what we call his “Super-Ego”— the indelible impressions he received 
in childhood of the sort of person he should try to be or become. But 
though each of us receives his Super-Ego mainly from his parents, 
their ideas and standards were — as ours in our turn will be — ^materially 
influenced by the social groups or “cultures” they belonged to. So, 
besides the individual Super-Ego there is a collective one from which 
few of us ever wholly escape. And while individuals may vary — ^in 
fact, I have seen two members of the same so-called “race” who were 
more unlike each other than the average Negro and the average white 
man — ^people of contrasting backgrounds do seem strange or even 
alien to one another and no defenders of equality can alter the fact. 
Even different tastes in food may make the members of one group of 
people appear alien to those of another — ^witness the emotional signifi- 
cance of nicknames like “frog eater” or “spaghetti bender.” Yet the 
chances are you will always prefer the kind of food you were brought 
up on and would gain nothing either by maintaining you have a 
monopoly on “good taste” or by going hungry to conform to that of 
others. If you belong to any kind of a minority group (as most of us 
do in one sense or another) there is no use in pretending that you are 
“just like other people.” You are different, and will have to adjust to 
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it in the same way as we have already seen you must accept the per- 
sonal characteristics which it is too late to alter. 


don’t be bitter ! 

The first step toward doing this, although you may not like it, is 
to try to outgrow your bitterness toward the people who ‘‘discriminate 
against you.” For one thing, such feelings will do you more harm than 
they will anyone else, just as truly as will any other kind of grievance. 
For another, the “majority” is for the most part simply the 

laws of human nature and doing the same things you would do your- 
self in the same circumstances. Any social group tends to be hostile 
or suspicious toward those who are “different” from its members, and 
the less mature emotionally any given group is, the stronger these 
feelings will be. For children and childish-minded adults always have 
a sense of insecurity about themselves and cling to their ideas and 
tastes all the harder because they are secretly uncertain of their value. 
People whose social position is a little shaky are the most apt to be 
snobbish and to ridicule behavior they think Mrs. Post would not 
approve of; and, as I have said before, a group of adolescents shows 
no mercy to the child who does not conform to its rigid if perpetually 
changing fashions. 

Nothing does more to intensify the problem of difference than the 
natural but childish trick of feeling that one of two different things 
is always “better” than the other. If your tastes are unlike other peo- 
ple’s, they are “different,” and that’s all that can be said about it; you 
will be making no worse blunder in attempting to convert your neigh- 
bors to your way of thinking than in trying to compel yourself to 
adopt theirs. Yet it is fear of admitting that you are inferior to others 
which most often makes you try to force yourself into the company 
of people whom you actually will not feel as much at home with as 
with people more like yourself. It is unpleasant to have anyone look 
down on you, but it will do you no harm if it doesn’t stir the hidden 
springs of self-doubt that have remained in your mind since child- 
hood. We may even go beyond that and say that, although you may 
be quite unconscious of it, the bitterness you feel toward people who 
“reject” you as an adult is emotionally a carry-over from the anger 
you felt toward your parents when they criticized or “shamed” you. 
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There is nothing like a goo4 plausible grievance in adult life to pro- 
dde an outlet for the pent-up hatreds which our consciences never 
would let us express — or frankly admit feeling-— toward our parents, 
or brothers and sisters. And while we have noted that the Nazis 
mainly took out on the luckless Jews their bitter resentment at the 
discipline to which they were subjected by their parents, it may be 
no less true that a Jew whose Gentile neighbors snub him feels a 
hatred toward them which is out of all proportion to the injury he 
suffers because now he is faced with an injustice that he can denounce 
without feeling disloyal 

Sylvia C was a fanatic worker in ""the fight against discrimination” 
— ^in fact, she became a Communist largely because it was at Party 
meetings that she could best make a virtue out of being what she 
would have called a social outcast. She married a man whom she 
did not particularly care for because she admired him as a fighter for 
the cause to which her life was dedicated. But she was not happy 
and wound up by there was something unreal about her 

preoccupation with the ""racial^ question. ""Do you know,” she said 
one day, ""I think the reason why I have been fighting so hard was 
to keep from seeing how ashamed I am of being ashamed of being 
Jewish.” And this feeling in turn proved to have little relation to race 
or religion; it was centered on the fact that her father was a poor, 
immigrant tailor whom she felt it was disloyal for her, with her col- 
lege education, to look down on, but whom she knew only too well 
that her more sbphisticated friends would regard as a comic figure. 


ONE-MAN CRUSADES 

This book deals, of course, with individual attitudes and feelings. 
The injustice of excluding Jews or Negroes from equality of oppor- 
tunity for education or from voting rights and civic privileges is 
something to be fought by collective action, and with all my heart I 
say, “More power to those who fight it!” But one-man crusades are 
seldom any more effective than the one-man strikes we spoke of in 
the previous chapter. Before you go all out to demand what you be- 
lieve you have a right to, the mature thing is to stop and think whether 
your doing so may not cost more than it is worth from any realistic 
standpoint. For if, as we have seen, insecurity is what makes groups 
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of people hostile to outsiders, anything you do to make the majority 
feel insecure or frightened will only make them more hostile toward 
you. And since nothing adds more to a sense of insecurity than a 
guilty conscience, I strongly suspect that recent efforts to conquer 
discrimination by making the people who have practiced it ashamed 
of themselves will act in reverse in the long run. I, for one, have heard 
more stupid people express more anti-Semitic feelings since the pub- 
lication of such books as Gentlemens Agreement than I had for some 
years before. 

The fact is, you cannot make a person like you or want you around 
by telling him he ought to— any more than a wife can regain an errant 
husband s love by making him ashamed of his behavior. So if what 
you want is to be welcomed into social circles which you feel are 
trying to exclude you, the last way on earth to gain your purpose is 
to make a fuss about it or be needlessly aggressive. Social groups, 
from college fraternities to “neighborhoods,” are organized for two 
things: the sense of security that comes from being with those who 
accept our tastes and standards, and the pleasure we get from asso- 
ciating with “congenial” men and women. You can win sincere ac- 
ceptance from any such group only by proving to its members that 
you can contribute to the aims for. which it was founded. And the 
more unlike the other members you are, even in superficial matters, 
the harder this will be to do. For looking behind appearances is some- 
thing only a few rarely mature people take the trouble to do. 


THE CONQUEST OF PREJUDICE 

There is no use in inveighing against prejudice; the sole way to 
conquer it is by education, and this is a slow and often weary process. 
In the same way that a woman has to be a little better doctor than a 
man to win equal recognition, even from the members of her own 
profession, a Negro must be a better singer or a Jew a better baseball 
player to achieve the same amount of fame and fortune as a so-called 
Anglo-Saxon. Saying that it “isn’t fair” won’t change this, and the 
only thing a person who is at a disadvantage can do is make up his 
mind whether the things he wants are worth the extra efEort he must 
make to get them. 

Before you decide to “work yourself to death” detouring obstacles 
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you cannot remove, ask yourself these questions: Am I looking for 
enduring satisfaction and a happier life, or trying to vindicate myself 
against childish notions of inferiority that have no valid basis? Am 
I seeking recognition for its own sake, or to pacify a wounded ego? 
Whatever minority you may belong to, you will almost always find 
enough friends among people like you to keep you from being lonely. 
And while there are countries where minorities are still in danger of 
actual persecution, I see little danger that the United States — except 
for a few backward communities — ^will ever be one of them. On the 
whole, a person who does his job well, minds his own business, and 
does not arouse the community's fear by playing the role of a ^‘dis- 
turbing element” will, for the most part, not only remain unmolested 
but win more respect than he had hoped for. I remember a Jewish 
watchmaker in the little country town where I had my first parish, 
forty years ago. He was as much a part of the community as the 
postmaster or the druggist. No one thought of him as a — ^he 

was just Izzy Bernstein, and his name seemed no more strange than 
John Smith. 

Finally, while it is foolish to try to console yourself for being dif- 
ferent by proving that it means you are “better,” it remains true that 
people of different national and racial backgrounds have special abili- 
ties and talents which they will do well to make the most of, and which 
it would be a real loss to us all to wipe out. To have lived, as most 
Jews have, for general ions in an atmosphere that emphasizes artistic 
and intellectual interests involves a real “head start” toward achieve- 
ment along those lines. It would be a poor psychologist indeed who 
would not gladly concede that most of the best students of psychology 
are Jewish — ^in fact two Jews, Freud and Einstein, have made the out- 
standing contributions of the 20th century toward man’s intellectual 
progress. Nor is any racial group incapable of adding to the rich- 
ness of American life and culture without giving up its characteristic 
institutions. Difference in race, religion, or skin pigmentation is a 
barrier to happiness if you allow it to be, but there is no barrier I 
know of which can more effectually be “detoured” if you go about it 
wisely and maturely. 



CHAPTER XIX 


If Your Mind Is Sic^ 


Y our mind is that part of your entire self whose job is to show 
you how to satisfy your physical and emotional needs and by 
doing so, be happy. In proportion as it does this, we now call it healthy, 
and in so far as it fails, we call it sick. But since no one is— or perhaps 
can be — too per cent happy in the kind of world we have to live in, 
it is not surprising that if we are speaking strictly, we are forced to 
admit that there is no such thing as a completely healthy, “normal” 
mind— there is even a good deal of argument among psychiatrists 
as to just what such a mind would be like. 

The most plausible and inspiring conjecture I know comes from 
Dr. Ernest Jones, dean of the British psychoanalyists : “The nearest 
attainable criterion of normality is fearlessness. The most normal per- 
son is, like Siegfried, ‘angstjrei’ [free from anxiety], but we must be 
clear that we mean by this not merely manifest courage, but the ab- 
sence of all the deep reactions that mask unconscious apprehensiveness. 
Where these are absent we have the willing or even joyous acceptance 
of life, with all its visitations and chances, that distinguishes the free 
personality of one who is master of himself.” 

Is not this an equally true and inspiring picture of a person who 
is what we have been calling really adult.? Would it not be into such 
a person that each one of us might have developed if our growth had 
not been blocked or warped by outside influences, and toward which 
we can hope to go on progressing in so far as we are able to start grow- 
ing again.? Our minds, thus, are sick or crippled in so far as they 
keep us from “joyously accepting life.” And certainly from this stand- 
point there is no one — as Dr. Jones also says — who is heahh' , 
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any^ more than there is anyone whose body functions perfectly in 
every part of every organ and is free from all trace of infection. 

WHO IS MENTALLY^SICK ? 

But in practice there’s a lot of difference between the person who, 
in spite of an infected' sinus or an allergy to ragweed, manages to 
live in reasonable comfort, and one who is chronically in severe pain 
Dr who is disabled. We call the first type of person “well” (to all in- 
tents and purposes), and say that the other is sick, though of course 
there are many cases in which it is hard to draw the line between 
them. In the same way, as long as anyone is free enough from fear 
and morbid guilt to live an ordinary life — ^get married, earn a living, 
and be an accepted member of society — ^we call him relatively healthy- 
minded, and save the term, “mentally ill,” for those whose minds 
keep them more or less “out of the running.” For example, we should 
not apply the word “neurotic” to someone who simply felt uncom- 
fortable in a large crowd, but should use it of a man like one I once 
met who had to resign a highly-paid position because the concern he 
worked for moved into an office on the twenty-fifth floor, and he 
could not ride in an elevator without falling in a faint from panic. 

Mental illness implies a condition in which, because of some kind 
of “anxiety,” the mind cannot react to a situation — or to certain types 
of situations — ^realistically. It sees — or feels — danger where there is 
none. And its inability to see things as they are is the long-range re- 
sult of false impressions, usiially gained in childhood, which the per- 
son is unable to correct because they have been repressed into his 
unconscious mind, where he cannot get at them. In every such case 
the way to regain mental health is to find ways of taking a fresh look 
at one’s impressions of life and his neighbors, and of recognizing 
where his viewpoint is unrealistic and unhealthy. Psychiatrists call 
this process “gaining insight” but we must remember that it means 
more than an intellectual understanding. It means that the person’s 
feelings have accepted what his reason tells them, so that he has come 
to see life from a radically different viewpoint and take a new attitude 
toward it. 

The object of this book is t# help you do this, but no book alone 
can cure you of a serjous mental illness because what you “get out of” 
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any book is limited by your emotional reaction to its contents; if it 
stirs your inner conflicts up too sharply, it will only frighten you or 
make you angry. Neither can you cure yourself by even the most 
earnest efforts, for this is like trying to see your face without looking- 
in a mirror. “Insight” into any grave misunderstanding must come 
through some outside agency, preferably a trained expert who will 
“mirror” you to yourself. The most I can hope to do for you if you 
have a really sick mind is to help you recognize it as such, and to 
know what sort of treatment you should have and where to get it. 


TWO TYPES OF MENTAL ILLNESS 

Mental illness is of two main types, known as neurosis (or psycho- 
neurosis) and psychosis, which are radically different from each other. 
In neurosis, only feelings or emotions are affected. A neurotic is a 
person who reacts emotionally to people or situations on the basis, 
not of what they are, but of the meaning they have for him because 
of what he unconsciously associates with them. His feelings are dif- 
ferent from, or more intense than, those a healthy-minded person 
would have under the same circumstances. A neurotically jealous wife, 
for instance, may be thrown into a panic — or a rage — if her husband 
shows the slightest interest in another woman, because this means to 
her that he may desert her for her supposed rival any moment. And the 
more distressing memories she has of former situations in which 
someone she loved threw her over for another person, the more of 
this sort of meaning she will attach to what may in fact have very 
little meaning at all. Common sense may tell her she is letting herself 
“get all stirred up over nothing,” but the more neurotic she is, the 
more surely she will go on feeling just the same way. 

In the case of the psychotic, the emotional distortion becomes so 
strong as to overwhelm the person’s reason as well as his feelings. He 
not only feels himself in danger when intelligence might tell him that 
he is not; he sees non-existent dangers which confirm the feeling, and 
may invent (and believe in) equally imaginary safeguards. He develops, 
as we say, hallucinations or delusions which are as real to him as what 
is going on about him and may ultimately grow to be much more so. 

Miss W at the age of thirty could not go more than a block away 
from home without literally collapsing from fear, although she had no 
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idea what she was afraid of. For years she remained a virtual prisoner 
and had to be supported by her family although physically she was in 
the best of health. She was deeply ashamed of the reaction, which she 
recognized as “silly’^ and fought it with all her will power, but could 
do nothing to change it. 

Mr. R refuses to leave his room in the hospital for the same reason 
— ^fear that “something terrible would happen to him’’ if he did so. But 
he does not think his attitude is silly; on the contrary, he feels he would 
be worse than silly if he exposed himself to the machinations of a ring 
of gangsters who have sworn to kill him because he has information 
that would send them all to the electric chair if he dared to divulge it. 
He has “heard their voices on the radio/’ describing the tortures they 
will inflict upon him if they ever get him into their hands, and fears 
they may even get into the hospital by masquerading as doctors or 
attendants — in fact, there’s one doctor of whom he’s inclined to be sus- 
picious right now. 

Mr. R is psychotic, or, as most people would call it, “insane,” while 
Miss W is neurotic, but as sane as anyone and likely to remain so. For 
I want to emphasize the fact that neurosis is not in most cases a 
precursor of psychosis. It is a quite different method of reacting to the 
“false impressions” which are at the root of mental illness. And a 
person who unconsciously has chosen to react in one way very, very 
rarely changes to the other. In fact, you might say he “doesn’t have to” 
— ^he has found a way that serves his purpose. 


THE FEAR OF INSANITY 

Yet unfortunately many people are afraid to admit they are neurotic 
or to go to someone who can cure them of their difiiculties because they 
think it means they are “a bit crazy” or are likely to become so. For that 
matter, fear of “going crazy” or “becoming insane” is itself one of the 
commoner neurotic symptoms. Actually, since the last thing most 
psychotics will admit (or even let you suggest to them) is that there 
is anything wrong about their thinking, the fear that you may be going 
crazy is almost conclusive evidence that you are not. Like other neurotic 
fears, this one is based on the unconscious meaning you attach to what 
you are afraid of, so that the first thing one asks a person who expresses 
this fear is: “What do you think you would do if you did go insane?” 
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One young woman answered rather typically : “I am afraid I would 
kill my mother,” and eventually came to realize that what she really 
was afraid of was the hostile feelings toward her mother, which she 
barely recognized were present in the depths of her unconscious mind, 
and which were so foreign to her conscious attitude that she could 
account for them only by calling them “crazy,” 

Incidentally, psychiatrists are loath to use the word insane because 
its original meaning, “mentally unwell,” has been obscured by its use 
as a legal term to indicate a person who does not know what he is 
doing, or is not considered morally responsible for his actions. For 
example, under the common law a person charged with a crime cannot 
be acquitted on the ground of insanity (or in England pronounced 
“guilty but insane”) if he “knows the nature of his act and that it is 
wrong.” Yet this rule ignores the fact that an emotionally unbalanced 
person may be driven by forces stronger than his conscious will to do 
things he is clearly aware of, and for which he feels a terrifying sense 
of guilt, yet which he literally cannot keep from doing. Such a person 
may not even be psychotic, but to call him morally responsible is absurd, 
and to punish him is worse than useless since the need to incur punish- 
ment may well be the real motive behind his behavior. In practice, both 
courts and juries exercise discretion and call many people insane who 
are not so by strict legal definition, but laws on the subject desperately 
need amending. 

This is no less true of the legal status of thousands of people who 
are unmistakably psychotic and potentially dangerous, yet are left free 
to go where they please and do anything they feel an impulse to do 
because they can pass the legal tests for “sanity” and so cannot be 
committed to custodial care. 

One of the most striking cases of this type I have seen was the late 
Mr. Q, who came to see me at the age of seventy-eight with the amazing 
story that, soon after the Haymarket Riots in Chicago, forty years 
before, the spirit of one of the men who was hanged had taken pos- 
session of him, and had ever since subjected him to endless and fantastic 
tortures. He was smart enough to realize that “most people think 
Vm crazy if I tell them this so I generally keep my mouth shut,” and 
until his death he made his living as an editor of books and quite a 
competent one. Yet if anyone was ever insane in the strict sense of 
having a sick mind, he was, and the fact that his psychosis never drove 
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him to an act of violence is “more good luck than good management/' 
so far as society is concerned. 


VARIETIES OF NEUROSIS 

I cannot attempt to give you a complete account of all the variations 
of neurosis and psychosis. The best book I know about neurosis alone 
(The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis by Dr. Otto Fenichel) runs 
more than 700 pages, and the study of psychosis is at least as complex, 
if not more so. The most I have space to say must be so oversimplified 
and relatively superficial that it will appear “unscientific” to the 
experts. But I think that with those reservations this is a comparatively 
valid picture: 

Except when it is caused by physical injury, infection, or degeneration, 
mental illness is the result of some sort of conflict between the two 
psychic forces from which all emotion comes: the “Id,” which is the 
mass of natural instincts, and the “Super-Ego,” which appears in con- 
sciousness as conscience though it actually involves much more.* The 
effect of such a conflict is to “stall” emotional development at the 
point where, and in regard to the issue over which the two forces are 
fighting, and thereby compel the victim to adjust to life in a com- 
paratively childish and neurotic fashion. For example, if the conflict 
starts over the natural impulse to destroy whatever or whoever inter- 
feres with our enjoying certain pleasures we instinctively crave— like 
the pleasure which the baby gets from moving his bowels any time 
he happens to feel like it — and if the fight is intense enough, the result 
may be either that we repress our self-will altogether and let ourselves 
become “doormats,” or that we become continuous rebels against all 
authority and develop into criminals or revolutionaries. Or we may 
swing from one childish extreme to the other for no adequate objective 
reason. 

Everyone reacts to inner conflict — ^which in itself is unconscious — ^with 
one or both of two conscious feelings : anxiety, based on the threat of the 
Super-Ego that we shall be punished if we disobey its orders, and 
defense, which represents a way of warding off the danger. Depending 
on which feeling is the stronger, the neurosis that develops will be of 
the “anxiety” or of the “compulsive” type. In practice, however, most 

*See Chapter IV. 
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neuroses show characteristics of both types and are classified by 
diagnosticians as “mixed.” 

The outstanding characteristic of the sufferer from anxiety neurosis 
is that he is consciously generally of things, people, or situations 

which he knows it is illogical to be afraid of. To this class belong the 
people who have phobias, the most obvious and striking of neurotic 
symptoms. Their fear may attach itself to almost anything, and early 
psychiatrists invented a long list of names based on its various objects: 
claustrophobia (fear of being shut in) ; agoraphobia (fear of being out 
in the open); erythrophobia (fear of blushing); ochlophobia (fear of 
crowds) ; elurophobia (fear of cats), and so on until the Greek diction- 
ary gives out. But the difference between these phobias is incidental. 
In e ach case the thing of which the person really is afraid is not the 
conscious object of his fears, but what that means or symbolizes, through 
association, to the infantile, unconscious part of his mind. The choice 
of a symbol may be relatively accidental, though it usually is based on 
some similar ity of function or appearance. For example, snakes and 
mice (which nearly every woman seems to be afraid of) are almost 
invariably symbols of the penis, which nice little girls.- dre taught to 
regard with fear and horror. And if you are skeptical about the mice, 
remember that the average woman, asked exactly what she thinks a 
mouse can do to harm her, will say, shuddcringly, “It might run up 
under my clothes!” 

A Utde less obvious was Miss D’s overwhelming panic when she had 
to pass an optical shop with a huge eye painted on the window. It will 
not be so hard to guess— though Miss D had never realized it— that the 
sign had come to be a symbol of her mental picture of the “all-seeing 
eye of God.” Which in turn was an elaboration of her memory of the 
eyes of a stern mother who in childhood appeared to “know everything 
bad that she did,” and punish her for the slightest act of disobedience. 

The reason, of course, why a neurotic directs his fear toward a symbol 
is that its true object is too terrifying to let himself think of, though it 
usually is so only from a childish standpoint. Once the entire situation 
is brought into adult consciousness and its childish elements are 
recognized for what they are, the victim gains “insight” into its 
essential unreality and his fear usually dissolves into thin air. The 
quickest and most satisfying “cures” through psychotherapy are apt 
to be in this field. Where the fears are relatively vague and “diffuse,” 
they become proportionately more elusive, but on the whole an anxiety 
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neurosis is the easiest to deal with of all mental ailments from the stand- 
point of both patient and physician. 


NEUROTIC COMPULSIONS 

Miss J would spend upward of an hour each morning packing and 
repacking the contents of her handbag, because if these were not ar- 
ranged in an exact, specified order — ^with the coin purse underneath 
the comb, for instance — ‘‘something terrible would happen.” For similar 
reasons, Miss J could not sleep at night until her shoes were placed in 
the closet in the order of their height, and in a perfectly straight line; 
she would get up two or three times to make sure she had made no 
mistake about it. She was a “compulsion neurotic,” and her rituals 
represented what she herself called a foolish way of warding off some 
danger, of the nature of which she had not the vaguest idea. In the same 
class with her, though less seriously ill, are the people you can “set your 
watch by,” who must always do the same thing at the same time each 
day, the executive who cannot leave the office until he has “cleaned up 
his desk,” and the housewife who cannot go to bed until she has put the 
living room in order, no matter how late her guests stayed. 

Each case has its special explanation, but there is one factor all com- 
pulsions have in common. The patient has made “order and system” a 
symbol of “self-control,” and feels that the slightest variation of the 
pattern would mean that he had unwittingly “slipped up” and given 
vent to some forbidden impulse around which his inner conflict centers. 
Perhaps the most frequent basis for neuroses of this type is a childish 
struggle between the desire to touch parts of one’s body which are taboo 
(a desire so easy to give way to if one “forgets”) and the need to make 
sure one has not forgotten; but, again, the conflict is entirely uncon- 
scious and the conscious actions only symbolize it. 

A distinctive feature of most patterns of compulsion is that they are 
based on what is really magic. For one must not forget that the whole 
unconscious mind, both Id and Super-Ego, is completely primitive or 
childish and frequendy substitutes magic spells and incantations for the 
realistic methods by which the adult seeks to accomplish his aims. A 
savage (who is a child, emotionally) tries to harm his enemy by sticking 
pins in a wax image of him; and with equal lack of logic, an emotion- 
ally childish-minded woman may unconsciously believe that by washing 
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her hands forty times a day she can keep her character from being 
defiled by '"unclean” wishes or behavior. Once more it is by coming 
to see the unconscious meaning of her actions that a woman like this 
may get rid of her compulsions. But don’t forget that this process, 
which I have condensed into a sentence or two, may take months or 
years of patient effort. Or that to say most neuroses are either of the 
anxiety or of the compulsive type no more provides a picture of their 
infinite variety than saying that most diseases are either infective or 
degenerative is a comprehensive outline of pathology. 


WARPED PERSONALITIES 

Because growth, however interfered with, never can be altogether 
stopped while life lasts, conflicts which apparently arrest it may result, 
not in neuroses, but in character distortions or "perversions.” If you 
really want to understand the Nazis, for example, you must think of 
their emotions as those of small boys who, never having outgrown the 
natural cruelty with which a child reacts to early disappointments and 
frustrations, used the intellectual powers of mature years to refine it to 
a point which seems “inhuman.” Most traits of character we find 
objectionable in our neighbors — and perhaps are mortified by in our- 
selves—have a similar basis. Uncontrollable temper and a habit of 
sarcasm are equally the reactions of a person who is not mature enough 
emotionally to believe he can get what he wants by less offensive 
methods, while the “eccentricities” which we regard with mixed amuse- 
ment and amazement in some of our neighbors may be explained in 
the same way. Not only the miser’s greed, but the behavior of the person 
who cannot bring himself to part with anything, however worthless, 
often represents a carry-over of the child’s fight not to part with his 
excretions just because he’s told to. 

Sexual perversion, long regarded as marking a mysterious “degener- 
acy,” is again no more than the kind of distortion we see in a tree 
whose normal growth toward the sky had been blocked. It is still as 
prevalent as ever, and will be as long as parents — and society — ^terrify 
children so that they do not dare allow their natural impulses to grow 
up so as to achieve mature satisfactions. The moral deformities with 
which Krafft-Ebing shocked our fathers and grandfathers are still to be 
found if you are looking for them, or give them a chance to seek you. 
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I myself have met most types of them: the fetishist whose one source 
of sexual pleasure was to hire a prostitute to take her shoes off and put 
her feet in his lap; the college professor with an overwhelming urge to 
stand before the window naked; the “necrophiliac” who dreamed of 
intercourse with a corpse^ but so far had settled for a woman who was 
dead. drunk and unconscious; the husband whose maximum erotic 
thrill was gained by watching another man have intercourse with his 
wife, and so on indefinitely. Unconsciously each of these unhappy 
people is at heart so childish as to feel that the original infantile delights 
at which his growth has been arrested are less seriously punishable than 
the normal intercourse which means to him daring to usurp the rights 
and privileges of his parents. And while most such people are ashamed 
of their behavior and may struggle desperately to change it, the drive 
of unconscious urges is too strong to be checked. 

Character distortions and perversions are harder to “cure” than are 
neuroses because, while all of them represent the best adjustment that 
the individual has been able to achieve in view of his unconscious fears 
and conflicts, a neurosis involves more pain, and so more incentive to 
find a way to correct it. On the other hand, the average eccentric regards 
his peculiarities as virtues, while perversion, like inversion (homo- 
sexuality), may provide sufficient satisfaction so that the person prefers 
to go on as he is, resents the thought of changing, and may even express 
pity for the poor unfortunates who live what he professes to see as the 
humdrum life of normal people. For this reason, unless his behavior 
makes a public menace of him or he himself suffers too much from the 
sense of being different from other people, we might as well let him 
alone. 


“imaginary” illness 

Besides its effects on our feelings and behavior, a neurotic conflict 
may have definite and serious effects upon our bodies. At first this was 
realized only in the case of what are called “conversion symptoms” 
or “conversion hysteria” (no connection with “hysterics ), in which 
various functions. of the body are distorted or blocked for no organic 
reason. Thus a person who has nothing wrong with his legs may 
suddenly be unable to walk— as occasionally happened in cases of “battle 
fatigue,” where the soldier consciously desired to do his duty but was 
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made incapable of doing' it by the unconscious intervention of the 
instinct of self-preservation. Nothing could be more mistaken than to 
call this sort of disability From the victim’s standpoint 

it is as real as a broken leg, and as impossible to cure by telling him 
there is nothing the matter with him. But what is the matter may be 
an unconscious wish to be ill which he cannot change because he does 
not recognize it. There’s a classic story of a man who went blind be- 
cause, as he ultimately realized and told his analyst, “I just couldn’t 
stand the sight of my wife any longer,” and we all know people who 
are hard of hearing who invariably “hear the things they aren’t supposed 
to” because in such cases the desire to hear momentarily overpowers 
the unconscious wish to ‘‘shut the world out.” 

There is practically no known illness of which a convincing imitation 
(to anyone but a doctor) may not be produced as a “conversion 
symptom” without any conscious desire of the patient to malinger. I 
knew a young woman, for example, who had all the usual evidences of 
tuberculosis — coughing, loss of weight, night sweats, recurring fever, 
and the rest. She was convinced, in spite of the most expert physical 
examination, that she was “consumptive,” and was cured of this belief 
only by psychiatric treatment. And of course victims of neurasthenia 
(“nervous breakdown”) may lose weight and appetite, have fainting 
spells and “heart attacks,” and suflFer from agonizing headaches without 
any physical cause that can be discovered. 


THE MIND MAKES THE BODY SICK 

But within the last few decades it has come to be known that 
emotional disturbances can produce more than symptoms; they can 
be the cause of actual organic disease, which may even be fatal. 

Everyone who reads the papers knows how war requirements have 
hastened progress in curing infections with new drugs such as penicillin. 
But the war has also speeded the development of something even more 
important — a whole new approach to disease, and especially the large 
group of “chronic” diseases that do not come mainly from infection and 
that have been hard to cure because so little was known of what caused 
them. Today it is being proved more and more definitely that if you 
have been sick for a long time and do not get better under ordinary 
treatment, it is likely that the source of much, if not most, of your 
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trouble is in your mind. And in that case, unless your mind is cured, 
you’re likely to be an invalid or semi-invalid indefinitely. The name 
given to the treatment of disease from this viewpoint is “psychosomatic 
medicine,” which combines the Greek roots meaning “mind” and 
“body,” 

Of course in a sense this isn’t a new approach at all. The old-fashioned 
family doctor realized that when he was treating Mrs. Jones’s asthma 
he was treating Mrs. Jones, not just a disease. He had known her long 
enough and well enough to have a pretty good idea of what sort of 
person she was, and under what circumstances she’d get sick or stay 
well. But where old Doc Smith had to rely on common sense and in- 
tuition to see the connection between Mrs. Jones and her ailments, the 
psychosomatic doctor has scientific facts to go on and can often succeed 
where poor Dr. Smith would have been helpless. 


EMOTION AND GLANDS 

One source of the facts with which psychosomatic medicine is work- 
ing has been laboratory study of the effect of our states of mind, 
particularly our emotions, on our body chemistry and on the way our 
various organs function. It’s well known that fear makes our hearts 
beat faster, and the scientists discovered that one reason for this was a 
powerful stimulant called adrenalin, secreted by small glands attached 
to the top of the kidneys. Just why an emotion should start these glands 
working, no one yet knows, but that is what happens, and more and 
more similar effects of the mind on the body are being discovered. On 
the other side, psychiatrists found that as people’s disturbed minds 
were put at rest, they often recovered from physical illness. You might 
say psychosomatic medicine consists in k,i':-iLiig lu;\'. to put these two 
sets of facts together. 

You will recall that in an earlier chapter I described how the un- 
conscious desire to be loved may produce gastric ulcers which are “real” 
or “physical” enough to kill the patient if he is not treated for them. 
And to have the maximum effect, the treatment must approach the 
disease from both mental and physical standpoints. It isn’t a question 
of whether such an illness should be classed as physical or mental. As 
one doctor puts it: “The question ‘Physical or psychic?’ is in most cases 
wrongly put, and should be replaced by the question, ‘To what extent 
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physical and to what extent psychic?' ” In fact, this is the big difference 
between the new approach and the types of “mental healing” in which 
people were asked to forget about their bodies and cure all their ail- 
ments by right thinking. To the doctors of the new school, mind and 
body are one — different aspects of a single organism. Neither the part 
of you that we call your mind nor the part we call your body can be 
damaged without hurting the other, and it takes them both, working 
together, to make you what you are as a person. 

Another condition in which this is shown especially clearly is high 
blood pressure, or hypertension — ^the cause of death of about a quarter 
of all people more than fifty years old. A doctor would probably use 
longer and more scientifically exact words, but the phrase “nervous 
tension” is a good clue. For, of course, this doesn’t start with your 
nerves but with emotions, such as anxiety or anger. Let’s say something 
makes you furiously angry at a person against whom you have no 
comeback — ^your boss, for example, or, if you’re a child, your parents. 
Since anger invariably arouses an instinctive urge to fight back, your 
body and nervous system proceed to get up steam to prepare you for 
the battle. And then — nothing happens. The energy generated remains 
bottled up inside you, and your blood pressure is likely to remain high 
instead of subsiding, as it would have done if you had got your rage 
out of your system. It’s a bit like forcing water into a hose without 
opening the nozzle. 

The accepted list of ailments which are or may be psychosomatic is 
long and is growing longer. It includes, as I said, many if not most of 
the diseases we call chronic — and notice that as infections are got under 
control, chronic ailments will become the most general cause of illness. 
Among those already recognized as partly (originating in 

the mind) are many types of heart disorders, arthritis or “rheumatism,” 
diabetes, migrninc hcjjdaches, colitis, and at least some of the allergies. 
And of course, as we have seen in previous chapters, a large share of 
supposed “accidents” are really caused by an unconscious wish either to 
punish oneself or to find a way out of an unbearable situation. 


THE PROBLEM OF INFECTION 

But while so far it is chronic illness that is recognized as being largely 
owing to mental factors, the part which the mind plays in our falling 
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victims to infection cannot wisely be neglected. As Geddes Smith 
writes in Plague Upon Us: “When pestilence falls on the people, there 
is a story to tell. The story of the people who do not fall sic\ has never 
been told.’’ A particular organism like the bacillus typhosus may be 
what the doctors call “the only known specific cause of typhoid fever,” 
but not everyone who gets this or any other germ into his system comes 
down with the disease it is supposed to cause. As far back as when 
Thomas Mann wrote The Magic Mountain it was beginning to be sus- 
pected that tuberculosis could be at least partly an emotional reaction, 
and that view is even more widespread today. For most people are 
exposed to this disease at one time or another and only comparatively 
few contract it. The rest are protected by mysterious forces like “re- 
sistance” or “immunity” that seem to be as much psychological as 
chemical or u!'-i'diii:ir. The relative freedom from contagion of doctors 
and nurses seems to evidence this. 

And finally, while it may be pure presumption for a layman to 
suggest that the doctors can be wrong, the long failure of the quest for 
the cause or the cure of cancer at least makes one wonder whether the 
research may not have been aimed in the wrong direction. If I live to 
hear it announced that cancer has been found to be psychosomatic, or 
at any rate to have important mental factors, I shall hear the news with 
satisfaction but with little surprise. 


THE BODY AFFECTS THE MIND 

A chapter on mental illness would not be complete without some 
further reference to those ailments of the mind which have always 
seemed strangest and most terrifying to the average human being, and 
which we are often so reluctant even to think about that we leave their 
victims worse neglected, if not more cruelly treated, than criminals. The 
treatment and fairly frequent cure of the psychoses will be described 
later. All I intend to do here is try to picture their outstanding character 
and indications so that you may realize the need to seek help if you see 
these manifested within your circle. 

To begin with, as your mind may make your body sick, so there are 
bodily conditions which affect the mind so seriously as to leave it unable 
to function adequately. These are mainly cases in which the brain has 
been injured by wounds or infection, or has begun to degenerate as a 
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result of old age. For while the mind is not “in'’ the brain in any 
localized sense, the brain is the tool which the mind works with, and 
without which it is useless. Actual brain injury through wounds or 
infection may produce mental disturbance which, because brain tissue 
does not have the power to “regenerate,’’ is likely to be lasting. But such 
injuries are relatively often not so serious as the accompanying emo^ 
tional shock may make them appear. 

Certain poisons may affect the brain either temporarily or perma- 
nently. People who have inhaled too large quantities of illuminating 
gas sometimes suffer lasting cfFects, as do victims of the abuse of 
narcotics. There are also “alcoholic psychoses” like delirium tremens, 
though these nowadays are thought to be more often the result of 
vitamin deficiency than of direct alcohol poisoning. 

One fairly widespread germ infection may do the brain irreparable 
damage. Syphilitics who have put off treatment too long may develop 
the strange lack of muscular control called tabes dorsalis or locomotor 
ataxia and/or the mental deterioration of general paresis, which is now- 
adays sometimes arrested by medical treatment but can never be cured. 
The one ray of consolation is that the paretic as a rule is not unhappy. 
He more frequently develops an insane “euphoria” or cheerfulness, 
sometimes accompanied by delusions of grandeur. 

A certain proportion of people as they grow older develop psychoses 
either through hardening of the brain arteries (cerebral arteriosclerosis) 
or simply degeneration of brain tissue (senile dementia). These dis- 
tressing types of illness are perhaps less likely to occur with people 
whose previous mental health had been good, but once they do come 
nothing can be done but make the patient comfortable and wait for his 
hour of deliverance. 


FUNCTIONAL PSYCHOSES 

The above conditions are known as “organic psychoses,” as dis- 
tinguished from functional psychoses, which are far more prevalent, and 
for which no adequate physical cause has as yet been found. Like 
neuroses, functional psychoses seem to be results of emotional conflict, 
but now so severe that the person’s reason as well as his feelings becomes 
involved. Again, like neuroses, the psychoses fall into two main groups, 
which in theory are quite distinct, although in practice they are often 
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difScult to distinguish from each other. But one quality which all 
psychoses have in common is that^ far from being utterly “unnatural” 
and foreign to the workings of the normal mind, they are simply cases 
in which trends which may be found in all minds have got out of 
control and been carried to pathological extremes. For example, if you 
are like most of us you have “moods.” One morning you wake up 
feeling the world is your oyster and there is practically nothing you 
need fear to tackle, while another day — often for no known reason — 
you feel blue and hopeless with the world a weight which you must 
carry on your shoulders. 

Raised to the «th power, moodiness becomes a “manic-depressive 
psychosis,” the less frequent of the two main types, but also the easier to 
cure and the more likely to recover without treatment. In the “manic 
phase” of this disease a patient may believe he is Napoleon or Jesus, and 
in any case feels free and able to do anything his impulses may dictate. 
If anyone tries to stop him, he is likely to “turn ugly,” and may even 
kill the interferer. 

The “depressed phase,” as the name implies, is “the blues” car- 
ried to the uttermost extreme, and often reinforced by false notions 
of some crime the patient has committed — ^in fact, the belief that he is 
guilty of the “unpardonable sin” is almost a standard delusion in such 
cases. Depressed patients may spend all their waking hours in weeping, 
may refuse to eat, and be apparently indifferent to what goes on around 
them. 

It is not hard to see that in general these phases are extreme mani- 
festations of the fluctuating tides of battle in the conflict which creates 
the moods of relatively normal people. In the manic phase, the Id has 
for the moment won the upper hand, so that the patient feels com- 
pletely free to follow his instinctual urges, while in the depressed phase 
the punisliing Super-Ego has won no less full control for the time 
being, and the mind can tolerate no feelings but those of guilt and self- 
condemnation. 

An equally “mad” extension of traits which are found in all of us is 
the other main type of psychosis, schizophrenia. Contrary to popular 
impression, the word does not mean primarily a “split personality.” 
Coming from the root from which our “scissors” are named, it means 
a state of mind “cut off” from reality to such an extent that in extreme 
forms the patient is totally oblivious of the outside world and pays no 
attention to what is said or done around him. I have seen a patient in 
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this “catatonic’" state let herself be put through the ordeal of forcible 
feeding in the presence of a class of forty students without manifesting 
the slightest awareness of either the operation or the audience. A 
catatonic patient will sit or lie all day without moving, will refuse to 
answer when addressed, and frequently will not feed himself though 
nearly dying of starvation. Such patients even ignore their natural 
functions and have to be diapered like babies. 

In another form of schizophrenia, the patient may fly into sudden 
rages and be ready to kill on the slightest provocation. Or he may show 
mad excitement and scream meaningless words at the top of his lungs, 
hour after hour. Even so, however, what distinguishes him from the 
manic depressive is that his excitement (or indifference) has no visible 
connection with the outside world or with anything that goes on in it. 
He is wholly absorbed in what goes on in the “private world of his 
own imagination which by now is alone real to him. Or if he acknowl- 
edges the existence of a world outside of himself, it is as a source of 
danger. 

Psychiatrists have not fully agreed as to whether paranoia (which was 
described in a previous chapter) is always a form of schizophrenia or 
is sometimes a distinct psychosis. But that does not greatly matter for 
our present purpose. The main thing to bear in mind, especially about 
ourselves, is that the habit of suspicion is the mental attitude most 
dangerous of all to sanity and happy living. And of all forms of 
psychosis it is hardest to cure because the victim is practically power- 
less to trust anyone sufficiendy to let himself be treated. 

Again this is no more than an outline with innumerable details left 
out, but to go much further would require a psychiatric textbook which 
a layman is incapable of writing and few laymen would read. At least 
I hope I have given you a general idea of what mental illness is and 
how to recognize it. Our next— and last— chapter will be given to 
describing the amazing progress that has been made in the cure of sick 
minds and siiggesdng what, if your mind is sick, you should do about it. 



CHAPTER XX 


How Sic\ Minds Are Cured 


U NTIL about the beginning of the present century, the fate of a 
person whose mind became seriously ill was tragic indeed. If he 
became actually “insane” he could, as a rule, expect to be put away in 
an “asylum” where he might meet rather less abuse than in the Time 
when Bedlam first became a hyword, but where, if his illness did not 
show “spontaneous remission” (get well of itself), he would spend the 
rest of his life. A start had been made in classifying types of mental 
illness and observing which were likely to improve and which to grow 
worse, but actual treatment was hit-or-miss where any was given. I 
knew one old doctor whose “treatment” of schizophrenia was to keep, 
the patient on a near-starvation diet, and another — ^the head of a men- 
tal hospital — ^who claimed he had achieved cures by taking out the 
patients’ tonsils. 

Then came the discovery on which all modern psychiatry is based — 
psychoanalysis, by means of which Dr. Sigmund Freud not only 
learned of the unconscious mind’s existence, but was able to release its 
contents and so leave his patients largely able to control the inner forces 
and resolve the inner conflicts of which they had before been the blind 
victims. Many more of us today have at least some idea of what psy- 
choanalysis is and can accomplish than ten years ago, since of late not 
only books and magazines but the stage, radio, and screen have been 
filled with (frequently inaccurate) depictions of it. But essentially the 
subject is still pretty much a mystery, and what many people think 
they know about it is distorted or mistaken. For instance, I still meet 
innocents who tell me that they “have been psychoanalyzed” when what 
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they mean is that they have consulted a psychiatrist^ or even that they 
have subjected themselves to an intelligence test. 


WHAT PSYCHOANALYSIS IS 

Some o£ these -i;- c' are no doubt owing to the word 

"'analysis” in “psychoanalysis.” For if analyzing a new brand of soap 
consists of putting it through tests which reveal what is in it^ analyzing 
someone's mind or “psyche” would in turn seem to mean no more 
than determining what sort of person he is and telling him that he is 
an “extrovert” or has an “inferiority complex.” Freud coined the name 
psychoanalysis for his new technique because it developed through the 
effort to find out what it was in people’s minds that made them men- 
tally ill; but, surprisingly enough, he discovered that, in so far as the 
search succeeded, the patient got welL Unlike a soap, which remains 
the same, however thoroughly you analyze its ingredients, a man or a 
woman who is psychoanalyzed becomes in many ways a different per- 
son. Though, of course, his nature is not really changed and cannot 
be so; what has happened is that at last he is freed of obstacles that 
have kept him from growing into what his true self would have been 
if its development had not been interfered with. 

You may never wish to be psychoanalyzed — or seriously need it — 
but .the process is still something you should know about because it 
constitutes a “last resort” you can fall back on if you ever have to. You 
will also want to know about it in order to understand the world you 
live in, since psychoanalysis has done more to revolutionize the think- 
ing habits of civilized mankind than anything else since the theory of 
evolution was first formulated. And while, as we shall see later, briefer 
and less cosdy ways of reaching somewhat the same goal have been 
developed, even those who use these “short cuts” admit that complete 
analysis goes deeper and has more reliable results than any or all of 
them. 

Since psychoanalysis is an emotional experience, it can no more be 
described adequately to a person who has not been through it than 
what colors look like can be described to a blind man. This book has 
been full of instances of facts about themselves which people have 
been led to realize through the psychoanalytic technique. Yet, how- 
ever startling these may sometimes have seemed, the technique itself 
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is relatively simple. What would happen to you if you undertook 
analysis would at first be merely that you would be asked to lie on a 
couch and “talk out” your feelings and ideas to someone whom you 
could not see and who very often would not even answer. The couch 
is used because nearly anyone can talk more freely if he is physically 
relaxed, and the analyst sits out of sight '(conventionally, at the pa- 
tient’s head) to make him less self-conscious and concerned about the 
impression he is making. He is then asked to “let go’^ as much as possi- 
ble and say everything that comes into his mind, whether or not it 
appears important, is in good taste, or even seems to make sense. This 
is what is known as “free association” and if you think it is easy, wait 
until you try it. You will be astonished to discover hpw firmly fixed 
the habit of submitting almost all we say to rigid censorship before we 
say it is, particularly if we are well-educated and attempt to be well- 
mannered. 


How WE GIVE OURSELVES AWAY 

There is one common exception to this — our unconscious “slips” or 
lapses. A businessman had to preside at a directors’ meeting, but 
wanted to cut it short so he could keep a golf date. Standing up to call 
the group to order, he rapped on the table and announced instead, “The 
meeting is adjourned'' A girl I know met a young man at a party 
whom she’d heard enough about to know it would be foolish to let 
herself get interested in him. She tried hard to keep her resolution, but 
revealed the way she really felt when she said to a friend later, “Isn’t he 
attractive! Too bad he’s so” — ^‘'irresponsible,” she meant to say, but 
the word came out of her unconscious — ^“irresistible.” 

In analysis we watch such slips carefully, for often they give us a 
chance to show someone out of his own mouth how he’s deceiving 
himself. A patient who’d quarreled with his wife admitted generously, 
“Of course there are plenty of faults on her side,” and was deeply 
chagrined when I pointed out that he’d said ''her side,” not "my side,” 
as he had obviously intended. Consciously, he wanted to be fair, but 
his unconscious wish to put all the blame on his wife was too strong 
for him. 

But while slips of this sort are a piece of good luck which the analyst 
cannot depend on, anyone who “rambles” long enough is bound to say 
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things which surprise him, at least when his attention is called to their 
unconscious implications. And, what is even more important, anyone 
who lets himself go will eventually express emotions he would not 
think he was capable of feehng. Contrary to what most people think, 
the analyst asks few questions — ^in fact, just enough to get the patient 
started talking, though vague statements on his part are likely to be 
met with, “What do you mean?” or “What makes you think so?” And 
this for the reason that the patient couldn't tell the analyst what he 
mainly wants to know, because he doesn't know it himself — it’s buried 
in his unconscious. Besides, the chief purpose of analysis is not to learn 
facts, but to release emotion. The nearest to this in everyday life is a 
woman having a good cry. In the course of an analysis the patient is 
likely to laugh, cry, rage, swear— even call the analyst names— and it’s 
all part of the process. 

For not only is there no way of relieving nervous tension quite like 
getting your pent-up emotions off your chest, but it is only when you 
let a feeling out to someone else that you can, as it were, stand off and 
get a good look at it yourself to see where it comes from and how 
much real basis there is for it— for example, how much someone 
against whom you have a grudge has actually done to hurt you. 

Because it is feelings analysis deals with, it even makes relatively 
little difference whether the patient is strictly truthful; one way or 
another his loves and hates, his fears and ambitions will come out into 
the open, and that is all that matters. But once he begins to realize 
that nothing he says will be criticized or met with disapproval, he no 
longer will want to be bothered with lying. 


DREAM INTERPRETATION 

Besides “slips” and “free association,” the analyst has a third and 
highly useful tool to work with — ^the patient's dreams. Of all aspects 
of the analytic technique, this one naturally seems most unconvincing 
to a person who associates the idea that dreams have a “meaning” 
with the “dream books” still sometimes consulted by the superstitious. 
Again it was Freud who discovered the principles of dream interpre- 
tation and found out why we dream. 

A dream is a mechanism by which you allow yourself to go on sleep- 
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ing under circumstances which^ without it, might force you to wake 
up. You may dream, for instance, that your alarm clock is a passing 
fire engine because that implies that it is something that need not con- 
cern you. People who are hungry often dream of eating, and lonely 
men dream themselves back at home. 'h\xt emotiom that might be dis- 
turbing also are appeased in dreaming, and most frequently of all the 
purpose of a dream is to provide imaginary satisfaction for a gnawing 
mental hunger which you repress altogether in your waking hours, 
and even in dreams will not allow yourself to recognize in its true 
form. Wishes such as this are gratified “symbolically” by dream pic- 
tures which at first seem to mean nothing, and through dreams of this 
type the analyst can often convince you of emotions which you have in 
all sincerity denied until your own mind dramatized them. 

Mrs. T dreamed she was traveling along a crowded highway, mov- 
ing without effort, faster than the fastest traffic. The reason (as she 
thought in the dream) was that she didn’t slow herself up by letting 
her feet touch the pavement — ^just let go and floated. The fact was, this 
dreamer was trying to make herself believe I was foolish in suggesting 
that she should take a more realistic attitude toward life, and especially 
toward her husband. The dream reassured her that she didn’t need to 
get her feet on the ground, but could continue to “live up in the air,” 
as she always had done. When the dream was discussed, she admitted 
that that was the way she still felt, though she had to confess it seemed 
ridiculous when she stopped to think about it. 

Mrs. M dreamed one night that she was leafing carefully through 
the pages of an immense book because she thought there was a violin 
hidden in it. Here the explanation was that she had been studying 
psychology — reading books about it, in fact — so as to find how to get 
back the love of her violinist husband. And where the dream gave her 
away was by forcing her to admit she really cared about him. Before 
that, to salve her pride, she’d managed to persuade herself that she’d 
lost all interest in him, as she believed (wrongly) he had in her. 

This dream, by the way, is so completely personal that Freud him- 
self couldn’t have interpreted it without some knowledge of Mrs. M’s 
background. And while it’s true that there are objects that mean 
pretty much the same to everybody — the bull as the symbol of male 
sexuality, for instance — ^the personal element in any dream is too im- 
portant for a conscientious analyst to dare to interpret dreams except 
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for people he is analyzing. For here he can use not only what he knows 
about them but the various associations that the dreams arouse in their 
minds when they relate them. 

On the other hand, you cannot learn to analyze your own dreams— 
except for the relatively obvious ones — any more than you can learn 
to psychoanalyze yourself in other respects. I spent fifteen years trying 
to do this before I was forced to realize that it was futile. The emo- 
tional distortions you are looking for are in the same mind (your own) 
that is doing the looking, so that you are like a man with a severe 
astigmatism trying to make himself a pair of glasses; his visual defects 
make him distort the lenses as he grinds them. 


ANALYST AND PATIENT 

The relationship that should develop between analyst and patient — 
indeed, must develop if the treatment is to succeed — ^is quite unlike 
any other that exists between two human beings. While it lasts," it is 
a very intimate one, even though all the feeling is on one side. On his 
part, the patient must feel free to love or hate, fear or despise the ana- 
lyst, and to say so in the strongest of terms, while the analyst must 
have his own emotions — ^vanity included — so completely under control 
that even if the patient calls him a fool or a faker, he can treat the 
accusation as a symptom of the patient’s analytic mood and seek only 
to find out what made him make it. One patient of mine, for instance, 
used continually to sneer at my ignorance of atomic physics — ^in which 
he was something of an expert— because for the time his chief line of 
defense was to convince himself that at least there were some things 
about which he “knew more than I did.” But because he must be so 
impersonal, the analyst will not attempt to treat a patient with whom 
he has any intimate connections — ^in fact, many analysts refuse to treat 
a person to whom they have even had a social introduction. 

The way that the patient feels about the analyst has two distinct 
sides, one real and the other unreal. On the real side, there is no use 
going to an analyst in whose ability and honesty you do not have full 
confidence, except in such passing moods as I have just referred to. On 
the unreal side, the effect of this confidence and of your putting your- 
self under another’s guidance will be that you will “transfer” to him 
the childish attitudes and feelings you had toward both or either of 
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your parents, including especially your urgent wish for their approval 
and fear of their disapproval Because you will get neither from the 
analyst, you will gradually stop expecting them and begin looking at 
your problems from your standpoint, not from that you have been 
trained to feel you “should” take toward them. Since the analyst has 
no desire to make you into what he thinks you should be, substituting 
him emotionally for the parents who had such strong ideas on the sub- 
ject — even to the work you should do or the sort of person you should 
marry — ^gradually frees you to become yourself as nothing else in all 
the world can. 

It is often asked whether an analysis should not be followed by some 
sort of “synthesis” — whether after your mind has been “pulled apart” 
it does not need somehow to be put together again. But the truth is, an 
analysis can only rid your mind of fears or false impressions that have 
hindered its growth to maturity, or of a philosophy which involved an 
effort to find a way of living in spite of these obstacles. Freed of inner 
hindrances, your mind will synthesize itself and achieve a degree of 
harmony and integration you had never before experienced or imag- 
ined. Having recognized the limitations of your knowledge, you may 
be “sure” of considerably fewer things than before, but you will be 
sure in a new, profounder way of what is left, and of the new insights 
that you have acquired. You will feel a certainty which others may 
even find irritating because you will neither wish to waste time argu- 
ing with people whom you know you cannot convince, nor be disturbed 
by their failure to see things which you know they are incapable of 
seeing. 


PROS ANB CONS 

Analysis is a highly complex process and can be extremely danger- 
ous in incompetent hands— there are cases in which bunglers or char- 
latans have driven patients to insanity or suicide. But most of the stories 
that you hear of people who have “never been the same” after they 
had been analyzed are like Dick W^s. 

Dick's parents had set their hearts on his being a lawyer. After they 
had bulldozed him through three years of law school, he had a nervous 
breakdown — ^not from overstudy, as they supposed, but from repressed 
anger. Analysis helped him gain the courage to tell them he wouldn't 
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stand their running his life any longer, and to start afresh as the 
mechanic he had always wanted to be. They never forgave the analyst 
and said he’d wrecked the boy’s career, but the boy today is well and 
happy for the first time since his early childhood. 

Again, while no analyst would advise a divorce, a good many men 
and women have decided on the basis of what they’ve learned through 
analysis to stop trying to live in a situation that they’ve become con- 
vinced is hopeless. 

I am sometimes asked if I think “everybody should be analyzed/ 
which is a bit like asking if I think everyone “should” have a million 
dollars. In the first place, there are only a few hundred thoroughly 
trained analysts in the United States — ^not enough to treat one per cent 
of the population. Again, the process is much too painful for most 
people to endure unless they are so utterly unhappy they cannot get on 
without it. Being stripped of your last rags of self-deception is no fun, 
I can assure you; and a fair share even of the people who start an analysis 
find that they just “can’t take it.” You may recall several well-known 
people who have made a start, got one glimpse at the truth about 
themselves, and run back screaming to the “consolations of religion.” 

And finally, an analysis takes too much time and money for the 
average person to afford it. Hou/ much will depend on circumstances. 
As far as the time goes, a complete analysis will usually take from two 
to four years, assuming the patient sees his doctor three to five times 
a week. Then, since each case thus requires from 500 to 1,000 hours of 
the analyst’s time, it cannot be done cheaply. A successful and popular 
analyst makes a good deal of money, but his income is small compared 
with that of a top-notch surgeon, or even an orthodontist. You might 
say in general that an analysis costs about as much as a college educa- 
tion — ^and is worth much more to anyone who really needs it. 

I am speaking, of course, of an analysis by a psychiatrist who is a 
physician. Most of the best analysts in the United States are M.D.S — 
in fact, no one without this degree can be admitted to full member- 
ship in the American Psychoanalytic Association. But Freud did not 
believe a knowledge of medicine was essential to being a psycho- 
analyst, and two of the six men whom he chose as his most intimate 
associates and fellow workers were not doctors. Especially since the 
Nazis came to power and publicly burned Freud’s books, a number 
of Europeans who were thoroughly trained as “lay analysts” have come 
to this country, and their services are sometimes less expensive than a 
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physician's. But don't go to sucL a person unless you are sure o£ his 
qualifications — above all, that he has been analyzed himself by some- 
one in good standing. 


BRIEF PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Even so, things being as they are, the average person in limited or 
moderate ^lircumstances cannot have a full psychoanalysis, no matter 
how much he may tvant it. This fact, plus the urgent needs of the war's 
mental casualties, has greatly encouraged the development of shorter, 
less expensive methods generally classified as '‘brief psychotherapy." 
These methods are based on psychoanalytic principles but try— often 
with a great deal of success— to achieve the same purpose with less 
time and effort. They are of especial value in psychosomatic cases, 
where the urgent issue is to cure a physical disease which mental dis- 
turbance has created, but are also useful in the milder forms of purely 
mental illness. 

Since what cures the patient is the “insight" he gains into the source 
and meaning of his difficulties, what the doctor knows about him is 
in itself of no value. An experienced psychiatrist may often recognize 
in a few interviews what it would take him months or years to “get 
over" to the patient. But in briefer types of treatment the doctor can 
choose which aspects of the patient's inner conflicts are causing the 
most trouble, and by emphasizing these and excluding the rest can get 
him back to relatively good health without dealing with the deeper 
issues at all. Dr. Flanders Dunbar, for example, comments on the cure 
by psychosomatic treatment of a woman who had been an invalid for 
eighteen years: “This was done without ever referring to her incest 
wishes or an Oedipus complex — ^words which so far as I know she has 
never heard in her life." In another instance that I knew of, a long- 
standing case of “factitious dermatitis” (inflammation of the skin 
caused by habitual scratching), all it took to bring about a cure was to 
get the patient to realize that the scratching was a subtle form of mas- 
turbation. 

Still another difference between brief psychotherapy and psycho- 
analysis is that in the former the psychiatrist does give advice, and even 
encouragement. He may explain to the patient what is causing his un- 
happiness (instead of allowing him to find it out for himself), and 
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may also reassure him that he can get well if he tries hard enough. This 
is called “supportive” treatment, and while less reliable and lasting 
than more basic methods, it may often be all that is needed to restore 
the person to a relatively happy and successful life. 


BREAKINTG DOWN RESISTANCE 

Often when the source of the patient’s problems is too deeply re- 
pressed to be reached by talking to him his “resistance” can be broken 
down by hypnotism, or narcotics, or a combination of both. The im- 
provements in technique in these fields are perhaps World War IFs 
biggest contribution to psychiatry, though the same discoveries would 
no doubt have been made eventually, even in peacetime. 

Ever since the time of Franz Anton Mesmer (i733"“i8i5), and in the 
East for thousands of years before that, certain people have been able 
to induce in others, and sometimes in themselves, a curious state of 
sleep or near-sleep known as the “hypnotic trance.” This is a state of 
“dissociation” rather like that of the sleepwalker except that it leaves 
the subject highly responsive to the hypnotist’s commands or “sug- 
gestions.” Within certain limits he will believe anything he’s told and 
do whatever he is ordered to do. Tell him he’s an Indian, for instance, 
and he’ll go into his idea of a war dance; or say that the chair he’s sit- 
ting on is afire, and hell leap into the air with screams of anguish. But 
he also may be made insensitive to real pain, so that needles can be 
thrust into his flesh, or minor operations can be performed on him 
without his being aware of them. 

This is not accomplished by the hypnotist using some subtle “force” 
or “power.” He has no power except what the subject gives him. The 
hypnotic trance is a subjective state brought on by the deliberate sur- 
render of control over one’s conscious thinking to another person — 
or, in the case of self-hypnosis, to one’s own unconscious mind. For 
this reason you need never fear that anyone will hypnotize you against 
your will, or that if you are hypnotized, you can be made to behave in 
a way foreign to your fundamental character. Only a potential criminal 
can be hypnotized into committing a crime. But too many of us have 
criminal tendencies— at least, unconsciously— to make it safe to let our- 
selves be hypnotized by an untrustworthy person. Or, again, as a lead- 
ing psychiatrist said to me: “Since nearly every woman has some trace 
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of an unconscious wish to be raped, a hypnotist with no scruples could 
take dangerous advantage of a woman subject.” 

Sad to say, becoming a hypnotist does not require any special gifts 
of character, or even education. Anyone with the capacity to inspire 
confidence of others can, with practice, learn to hypnotize them. I 
know of a teen-age boy who used to hypnotize his mother to relieve 
her headaches — a reversal of their normal roles that had serious emo- 
tional consequences. As one doctor put it: “Anyone with nerve and a 
sharp scalpel can open an abdomen, but in surgery it is what he does 
next that counts, and the same is true of hypnotism.” An ignorant or 
unscrupulous hypnotist can exploit the dependence of his subjects dan- 
gerously, and great harm can be done by the unskilled use of this tech- 
nique in mental or character disorders. 


TWO USES OF HYPNOTISM 

The original and most dramatic use of hypnosis is to put things into 
the mind of the patient by “suggestion,” but the results achieved in 
this way are unreliable and temporary, even though at times they 
may be useful. A blind man who has been made to see by being hypno- 
tized (which may quite well happen if the blindness is due to 
“hysterical conversion”) will not only take a new lease on life but 
gladly submit to further treatment if the doctor who performed the 
“miracle” tells him he needs it. But the fact that in such cases the 
symptom will usually come back once the effect of the suggestion 
wears oflE makes this use of hypnotism much less valuable than the 
other and more recent technique in which hypnosis draws out of the 
patient facts and feelings of which he has been entirely unconscious in 
his waking hours. 

As you may remember, it was through hypnosis that Freud first dis- 
covered the existence of the unconscious mind, including the fact that 
we remember everything that ever happened to us, however com- 
pletely it seems to have been forgotten. Either by hypnosis or by the 
injection of a narcotic drug such as sodium pentothal (the treatment 
known as narco-synthesis) or by both methods together, psychiatrists 
now break down the resistance which has kept their patients from 
facing the reasons for their illness, and thus have found the best “short 
cut” to insight yet discovered. It may even happen that both methods 
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are employed with the same patient — ^for instance, someone who is too 
excited to be hypnotized may be given a sleep-inducing drug and 
hypnotized before he is fully awake. But remember that whichever 
method is used, it is only with the aim of helping the patient to find 
out what^s troubling him, and decide, with the assistance of the doctor, 
what to do about it. That’s why what comes after the hypnosis — ^the new 
insight the patient gets from talking out his problems, man to man, 
with someone who can help him understand them — ^is what really 
cures him, if or when he is cured. Yet without some way of cracking 
the shell of his repressions he might never have known what his prob- 
lem is. 

A typical case described by army psychiatrists, though a composite 
one, is that of Corporal Smith, who wound up in an army psychiatric 
hospital with a condition that would once have been called melan- 
cholia. He attributed his depression to the shock of having seen his 
buddy, Sergeant Robinson, killed before his eyes while he himself was 
only slightly wounded, and he kept saying, “Bill was a better man than 
I am. What right have I to go on living now that he is dead?’’ 

The truth, as hypnosis made Smith realize, because he came right 
out and said it while in a hypnotic trance, was that at heart he always 
had been jealous of Bill, and was actually glad rather than sorry to 
have him out of the way. But this in turn, as was disclosed through 
further questioning, grew out of the fact that the sergeant reminded 
him of an older brother who, as he felt, stood between him and his 
parents. Having realized, first, that he could not help feeling as he did, 
and second, that his feelings did not make him responsible for his 
friend’s death, Smith was free to forget the tragedy and live in the 
future, not the past. 


BACK TO OUR BEGINNINGS 

You will have observed that even in this case, which seemed to grow 
out of a war tragedy, the roots of the trouble went back to the patient’s 
childhood. The most startling discovery about hypnosis is that it can 
make you not only remember but “relive” your very earliest experi- 
ences. By the method called “regression” (literally, going backward) 
a skillful hypnotist can tell a patient it is his sixth birthday and the 
patient will actually become for the time being the child he was at that 
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age. He will not only recall everything that happened to him but have 
the same feelings, ideas, and capacities that he had at that time. In the 
largest army psychiatric hospital (Mason General Hospital, Brent- 
wood, L.I.) Dr. (then Major) Herbert X. Spiegel regressed a twenty- 
three-year-old man to various age levels of his childhood but had a 
third person, a psychologist, give the patient the tests given to children 
to determine their emotional and mental development. And at each 
age the man “tested’^ within a comparatively few months of the nor- 
mal standard for the age in question. For example, when he was told 
he was six, he showed a mental age of seven years, ten months; when 
told he was eight, he rated nine years, four months; at twelve, thirteen 
years and four months; and so on throughout the testing. The results 
thus even reflected the fact that the patient always had been — as he 
still was in his waking hours — of more than average intelligence, 
despite his illness. 

In fact, hypnotism can recall events and feelings very much further 
back in infancy than most people realize that any memories at all are 
retained. The average person’s conscious memory is blocked at about 
five or six years, but much earlier phases of our lives are still parts of 
us. Major Spiegel’s patient was able to react as an infant would, suck- 
ing his thumb and reaching for bright objects when regressed to six 
months. Dr. Robert M. Lindner, a state prison psychologist, reports 
in his book, Rebel Without a Cause that in an extended hypno-analysis 
he was able to get his patient to remember clearly scenes he witnessed 
at the age of eight months. Indeed, much of his emotional disturbance 
traced back to the terror with which at that age he witnessed inter- 
course between his parents, while another shock which had done seri- 
ous damage was seeing a “close up” of a savage beast (presumably the 
original Rin-Tin-Tin) when his mother took him to the movies as a 
baby in arms. I cannot vouch personally for these statements, but I have 
not heard a responsible psychiatrist dispute them. 

Narco-synthesis is less spectacular and cannot go so far back, but 
since it is simpler and requires less special gifts on the physician’s part, 
it is more often used and can be most effective. I have seen a catatonic 
patient, for example, who in normal circumstances neither spoke nor 
moved, and had to be forcibly fed, “come back” under an injection of 
sodium amytal and tell in voluble detail the story of the seduction and 
betrayal which had been the immediate cause of her illness. Narco- 
synthesis is also used with good results on merely neurotic patients. 
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SHOCK TREATMENT 

Still another technique which most people know about only from 
hearsay that may have astonishing results is the “shock treatment/' 
first given with insulin, then with a drug called metrazol, and now 
generally with electricity. In electric shock the patient is subjected for 
a fraction of a second to a powerful electric current. The immediate 
effect is a convulsion in which he has to be held down firmly to keep 
him from injuring himself. But he doesn’t know this unless someone 
tells him later — ^in fact he remembers nothing that is done to him, and 
may even ask the doctor when he is going to have his treatment. I have 
seen many shock treatments given and talked with the patients after- 
ward, and have confirmed this. The results are so spectacular that it is 
hardly strange that there appears to be a tendency to overuse this 
method. I have talked with men and women who were “violently in- 
sane” a few days before (one man who had tried to kill his wife and 
children, for example) who had become apparently quite normal after 
half a dozen shocks. 

I must say, however, that what I have seen of the effects of “shock” 
upon neurotics has made a much less favorable impression, and so far 
I am inclined to agree with a considerable number of psychiatrists who 
feel that this treatment should be limited to cases which are not “acces- 
sible” by other methods. For indeed, even with shock the greatest use- 
fulness is in the fact that it brings back the patient to the point where 
his attention can be reached and he can be helped to gain insight, and 
unless he has some psychotherapeutic treatment while in this state, the 
improvement is often comparatively short-lived. 

Why shock treatment should work at all is still widely disputed and 
no theory has won full acceptance. The most plausible suggestion I 
know from an analytic standpoint is that, since guilt is by far the 
largest factor in causing all mental illness, the shock—which is practi- 
cally a symbolic death and sometimes approaches closely to a real one 
—may have the force of an act of expiation which wipes- out the guilt 
sufBciently for the time being to allow the victim to dare take another 
look at the real world from which he had fled in terror into one of his 
own making. 

A similar, though less complete flight from the real world is, as I 
have tried to show, the cause not only of those serious neuroses which 
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But the whole affair is so paradoxical that I hardly dare write 
even as much as that. . . . Science at once evolves the principles 
of eugenics, preserves the lives of infinite millions of the men- 
tally and physically defective and enables millions of men to 
move about the world carrying cans of explosives and bacteria 
and other cans containing inferior, scientifically preserved foods, 
and so to destroy other millions of their fellows. In the mean- 
time with those same preserved, pasteurised, refrigerated, chem- 
icalised and ersatz foods it lowers the vital and intellectual forces 
of whole continents and at the same time throws into hopeless 
confusion the markets of the universe. . . . 

So, if it were left to me I should give to physicians the 
Jeu de Paume, to surgeons the Ministry of Marme, to herbahsts 
the rue Royale— with, to encourage them, the death penalty if 
discovered in possession of any apparatus for producing syn- 
thetic products; to surgical, medical and obstetric nurses I would 
give the south side of the Rue St Honore as far as the Cafe 
de la Regence and to electricians the whole of the North side 
of that street. The whole of the Latin Quarter and the Rue de 
I’Ecole de Medicine I should devote to the theoretic education 
of market gardeners, giving them the destroyed Haussmann 
Quarters for putting their theories to the proof and giving to 
the students of the Fine and Applied Arts, of the humaner Let- 
ters, of Abstract Thought the whole of the rest of the Sorbonne 
buildings and of the only Quarter that matters. ... As for 
Night Life in its reduced and atrophied condition it could do 
very well with a couple of streets in an expurgated Montmartre, 

Faith, in short, died after the war— every sort of Faith and 
it is time to get back to life. . . . And Paris, curiously enough, 
is the one of the great cities— the one tract of land outside 
Provence and Burgundy which is her appanage— where close- 
ness to life has been most tenaciously maintained. You get there 
the most and the best manual domesticity; the most tolerable 
cooking; the fewest canned goods and departmental stores; the 
most petites industries and non-machine craftsmanship. And 

Csosn 
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How Bad Is Old Age? 


O NE morning a couple of years ago I woke up to wEat was in its 
way the most painful shock of my life. I was sixty years old! For 
a man who had always thought of himself as one of the younger genera- 
tion and frankly regarded older folks as dull and stodgy, if not actu- 
ally enemies of progress, you may believe that it wasn't easy to take. 

Then, having begun to realize that nothing serious had actually hap- 
pened to me, and that I was mainly just scared, I did what, as a psy- 
chologist, rd been advising other frightened people to do : I dragged my 
pet bogey out into the open and tried to see what it looked like in the 
daylight of all the facts that I could discover. 

In the process, I made the acquaintance of two of the very newest 
sciences — or scientific labels: gerontology, the study of old age, and 
geriatrics, the methods of treatment of old-age diseases (both words 
built on the Greek geron, an old man, or elder). In the growing mass 
of literature on these subjects I found two books which Vm glad to 
recommend to anyone who would like to read more than I have space 
to write here: Aging Successfully by George Lawton, Ph.D., which 
deals mainly with the mental problems of the older person, and The 
Second Forty Years by Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz, which speaks from the 
standpoint of the medical profession. 

But why should you bother reading any further on what, especially 
if you’re still young, may seem an unpleasant subject? Because 


IF YOU aren’t old, YOU PROBABLY WILL BE 

And that’s not so obvious a statement as it may sound. For one of 
the most remarkable and least publicized facts about life in the United 
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States today is that more men and women will live to be old than ever 
before in the history of mankind. In all ages> of course^ a few people 
have survived into the seventies or longer, but until now they have been 
a very small proportion of the total population. The average span of 
human life in ancient Rome, for instance, was but twenty-three years, 
and even today it’s scarcely longer in many Far Eastern countries. But 
the average baby born in the United States in 1948 will live to be sixty- 
five unless an atom bomb confounds the statisticians, and his or her 
children will live even longer. And if things go on as they’ve been 
going since 1900', in another forty years it’s estimated that almost 15 
per cent of our population will consist of men and women sixty-five or 
older. 

This does not mean there is any great chance that the time will ever 
come when human beings will live for 150 or 200 years — ^the men who 
should know best do not take that idea very seriously. But they do 
think that more and more people will get to what seems to be the nor- 
mal limit of human existence — 100 years or so — ^and, what’s even bet- 
ter, will do it in reasonable health and comfort. And they point out, 
very reasonably, that unless we find a way of letting all these older 
people do more than just sit around and wait until “their time comes,” 
we’ll be loading an appalling weight upon the shoulders of the men 
and women who already are asked to support their children through 
the longest period of dependence any youngsters ever have known. 

But you probably are less concerned about being a social problem in 
your old age than you are in what will happen to you, and what sort 
of life you can or will have. “Pollyannas” of the Dr. Walter Pitkin type 
have not convinced me that the average person will find the years after 
sixty “the best years of his life.” But I have convinced myself that these 
years aren’t so black as they’ve been painted, and that most of the 
fears with which I had been approaching them were either un- 
founded or exaggerated. If you’re “getting on a bit,” let’s look at some 
things which you may have been afraid of and see just how bad they 
really are— or need be. For example: 


you’re afraid of “losing your grip 


The simple way to avoid this is just not to let go. 1 mean by this that 
you ought not to “retire” unless you absolutely have to, and that if 
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you’re working for employers who go by the calendar instead of what 
their workers can do, you should start right now to plan work for your- 
self to do when you are “let out.” 

Among other things, your health requires it. Lloyd’s of London is 
said to have found that the average member who retired to “take it 
easy” after sixty Uved just three years, though his normal expectation of 
life should have been four times that. If it’s possible to taper off activi- 
ties which are getting to be too much of a burden, that’s quite all right. 
It’s a good thing for an older man to quit work a bit early, or to take 
a day off in the middle of the week. But disuse is the one certain cause 
of atrophy of mind or body, so that physical or mental idleness is a 
short cut to the shelf, if not the cemetery. Don’t overdo, of course, but 
remember that as Dr. Stieglitz puts it: “There is less hazard in doing 
a little too much than in doing not quite enough.” 

And don’t get the idea that no work you can do after sixty or more 
will be worth while because of the way your mind and skill “slow 
down.” For while there will be a gradual slowing, it will be so little 
(unless you give up and quit) that the increasing power of judgment 
which has been called “the one intellectual capacity which definitely 
improves with age” will more than counteract it. It is simply not true 
that nobody can turn out creative work that matches his best youth- 
ful efforts after sixty or so. The late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote some of his most influential Supreme Court decisions after 
eighty, Goethe finished the last act of Faust at ninety, and despite an 
agonizing illness, Sigmund Freud made memorable contributions to 
the sum of human knowledge in the eighth and ninth decades of his 
life. 

What’s more, people in the old-age group have made remarkable 
success in fields that were new to them. There is the amazing case 
of “Grandma” (Mrs. Anna Mary) Moses, who began to paint at 
seventy-eight because arthritis had crippled her fingers too badly to 
let her hold a needle, and who since then has had more than forty 
exhibitions of her pictures, and is universally accepted as a serious 
artist, if not an unquestionable genius. Or there is William dc 
who wrote his first novel at the age of sixty-six and finished six others, 
sopae of which were international best sellers, before he died ten years 
later. Old dogs can learn new tricks, if they want to. 
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you're afraid of suffering and illness 

That's another fear that's much exaggerated. At least, until toward 
the very end, there is no reason why a person over sixty should be in 
any worse average health than when he was younger. 

For one thing, as we grow older, most of us develop an immunity 
to many infections, such as typhoid fever and tuberculosis, and today 
the chief infection to which older people remain subject, pneumonia, 
is so nearly “licked" that doctors scarcely take it seriously. 

Again, as Dr. Stieglitz assures us, “The symptoms of disease [pain 
included] become less conspicuous as we grow older." And while we 
are more apt to develop the so-called degenerative or progressive dis- 
eases, such as “hardening of the arteries," “the later in life [these] 
begin, the slower is their progression, and the more benign their 
course.” A person of seventy can live for years in reasonable comfort 
with a disease that would kill an adolescent in a few weeks or months. 
And, moreover: “Even very aged people withstand surgery surprisingly 
well, and should be given the benefit of the doubt when surgical in- 
tervention is indicated." 

But illness and old age do not always go together, and it's even 
probable that you won't have to face the need of giving up the ways 
of living to which you have grown accustomed. Another authority on 
geriatrics, Dr. Harold Stevens, writes: “Habits of smoking, eating, 
and even moderate drinking should not be altered" in treating the 
older patient. In fact, whatever moral objections we may have to so- 
called minor vices;, there is no evidence that they shorten life except 
in certain specific types of illness. As another doctor puts it: “If an 
individual survives into the ninth or tenth decade in spite of appar- 
ently very bad habits, these habits cannot be as detrimental as we 
formerly thought." 


you're afraid of boredom 

That's one trouble no one need have who’s in touch with other 
people and with what is going on in the world. There are two ways 
to make sure you will be bored as you grow older, but you do not 
have to follow either of them. 
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One way is to have a single-track mind. The man who has never 
learned to take an interest in anything but business, and the woman 
who’s completely wrapped up in her home and family will both run 
the risk of being literally bored to death when one has to retire and 
the other realizes that her children do not need her any longer. If 
you are like either of them, you cannot snap out of it too quickly — 
for your own good later. 

But a no less certain road to boredom is the habit of getting most 
of your recreation out of “second-hand’^ amusements such as listen- 
ing to the radio, or going to the movies (or the ball game) — in short, 
letting other people entertain you. For in that case the time will come 
when all that you see and hear will be “the same old stuff,” and you’ll 
wonder why there are no more good actors or ballplayers. Reading 
is a good deal better, especially if you read to learn as well as for 
amusement, but nothing quite takes the place of things you can do 
yourself, and the more of these there are, the less risk of boredom you 
run. 

Get over the feeling that you have to limit your activities to what 
you can do well — or the fields where you can beat the other fellow. 
Every older person (and a lot of young ones) should take as a motto 
G. K. Chesterton’s inverted proverb: “What’s worth doing at all is 
worth doing badly.” For example, painting pictures is fun if you like 
it, whether anybody else admires them or not. 

I recently visited the Hodson Community Center, New York City’s 
first and largest meeting place for older men and women, and was 
fascinated by the quality as well as the amount of work turned out 
by members of the art class, practically none of whom had ever held 
a brush or crayon in their hands till they were seventy or older. 
Music, wood carving, rug weaving, and other like hobbies are popular 
also, as are classes and discussion meetings. And although the aver- 
age age of members of the “club” is seventy-four, the doctors report 
a notable decline in attendance at the nearby clinics many of them 
used to visit regularly. 

Centers where old people have a chance to do things as well as 
have things done for them are being set up in many cities — ^notably 
Los Angeles, where public schools are being thrown open in the 
evening for this purpose. If there’s no such center near you, a good way 
to escape being bored might be to pitch in and help to get one started. 
But, in any case, there’s nothing to prevent your finding things to 
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do which are within your physical or mental limitations, and how 
“weir* you do them in comparison with other people doesn't matter 
at all. Being bored is an admission, not that you're unlucky, but that 
you’ve allowed your courage and imagination to go to sleep. Wake 
them! 


you’re afraid of being lonely 

Once more, you don’t have to be unless you want to. The mistake 
that’s easiest to make here is to limit your friends to members of 
your own generation so that, as they go on ahead, you’re left feeling 
like a stranger in a strange land. But there is no reason why you 
shouldn’t start now to make friends with younger people, and they’ll 
welcome you as heartily as your contemporaries if you go about it 
realistically and intelligently. Just remember, friendship is like every- 
thing else that is worth while: it has to be paid for, and no one will 
give it to you just because you need or want it. 

Of course I’m not talking about money; even if you have it, the 
friends it will buy are not worth what they cost you. But you can get 
friends by being interesting, and if you have ‘‘kept up,” here’s one 
place where your age is a real advantage. It has been said that the 
weakness of young people today is that they have “never read the 
minutes of the previous meeting,” but if that’s true, it isn’t entirely 
their fault. They are justifiably tired of being told that everything 
they do is wrong and everything you did when you were their age 
was right. But if you can give them sympathy and understanding, 
they’ll be genuinely grateful to have the light of your ripe experience 
thrown on their problems. 

Then, again, while most people like someone who is interesting, 
nearly everyone likes anybody who is interest^^ — ^in him. For that, 
you don’t need a wide experience or a college education — just a heart 
that’s warm and open. There are people who make a good living 
out of listening to others’ troubles without even giving advice, and 
there’s no more universal craving than for “somebody to talk to.” 
Let it be known that you are a sympathetic listener and the young 
people as well as the old ones will beat a path to your door. 

But don’t be a bargainer for friendship, or let even your own chil- 
dren get the idea that they owe you their time or attention for “all 
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you’ve done for them.” For the minute anything becomes a duty or 
a “moral every instinct of the normal human being prompts 

him to try to avoid it, or to do it “under protest.” 


you’re afraid of losing your attraction 

FOR THE OPPOSITE SEX 

If SO, it’s a good sign, even though the fear is groundless. There’s 
no more false or pernicious notion than that older people “ought to 
be ashamed” of having any interest in sex or of keeping up a normal 
sex life — ^if they’re married — after they no longer can have children. 
For while the importance of this side of life can be exaggerated (usu- 
ally from fear or repression) in a man or woman who is not com- 
pletely senile, interest in sex is the “spark plug” that keeps the emo- 
tional and intellectual engine running. Goethe fell in love when he 
was over eighty, and I’vd always liked the legend of how Justice 
Holmes, at ninety, passing a sweet young thing on the street, exclaimed, 
“Oh, to be seventy again!” In fact, while it may not be true that “a 
woman is as old as she looks,” I should heartily endorse the saying that 
“a man is old when he stops looking.” For the longer you keep feel- 
ing yourself a man or woman, not a neuter who’s “too old for such 
things,” the less boredom and frustration age will bring you. 


you’re afraid of mental ILLNESS OR DEPRESSION 

There may come a time if you live very long indeed when inade- 
quate blood supply for your brain may make your mind function fog- 
gily and leave you unable to remember much except your childhood; 
but by that time you’ll have found an inward peace which will make 
your relations with the outside world seem unimportant. Meanwhile, 
the neuroses to which older people are particularly subject are no dif- 
ferent from those of other ages and can be avoided by observing the 
same laws of mental hygiene. A chronic depression (known as “mel- 
anchoha” in its extreme form) grows out of a morbid sense of guilt 
over the mistakes you’ve made or the real or imaginary sins you’ve 
committed. And the time to head that off is right now — with the help 
of a psychiatrist, if necessary. But much, if not most, unhappiness in 
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older people is based on self-pity— a form of self-love which we may 
develop to console ourselves for not getting the love we feel we de- 
serve from others. 


you’re afraid you’ll be a “burden” 

This can happen, although usually the expense and care you can’t 
help needing will be far less of a “load” on others than the things you 
can help, such as criticizing or complaining, or making unreasonable 
demands on the feelings of those who are caring for you. The actual 
care is something that you have earned, if not from your children, 
from the country you have worked for and helped support with your 
taxes, and you should feel no more shame at claiming it than in col- 
lecting endowment insurance. Only don’t insist that it must be your 
children who look^after you, if doing so will cripple their lives. Let 
the community pay its debt to you, not out of “charity,” but in com- 
mon justice. 

For most of us, anyhow, this problem is still a long way ofi, and 
the last bridge there is any sense in crossing prematurely is one you 
may never come to. If you are my age, or even older, there will still 
be a good many years to enjoy, and you may find them more fun 
than you imagine. I’m certainly not in favor of denying the existence 
of unpleasant things, but it’s just as easy — ^and a great deal wiser — 
to think of the pleasant ones unless you have to face some real and 
urgent problem. For if there is one idea this book was meant to im- 
press upon you it is that no one who has grown up emotionally will 
waste time or energy in being miserable if he possibly can help it. 
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